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PREFACE. 



In presenting a new book on the French language to the 
English public, it is no small matter to be able to de- 
monstrate that such a work is necessary and desirable ; and 
perhaps the best apology that caiL be offered for the pub- 
lication of the present volume may be found in its origin 
and history. In correcting the exercises of his pupils 
the author had often occasion to remark, that there were 
certain errors into which nearly all fell; and when he from 
time to time drew their attention to these points, it was 
unanimously declared that none of the grammars in use in 
this country gave sufficiently clear or sufficiently detailed 
explanations of these difficulties. The complaint was by 
no means without foundation ; for as most of these works 
have been compiled from grammars composed in France, 
for French students who learn their own language theo- 
retically, they assume a previous practical acquaintance 
with that tongue which the English student does not 
possess. Many of these, too, are the productions of natives 
of France, who, however estimable or intelligent in other 
respects, have too loose and vague ideas of the English 
idiom to be correct judges of the extent to which the two 
languages coincide, and in what material points they differ, 
and who, therefore, often dedicate a large portion of 
their works to an unnecessary demonstration, of those 
great principles common to all languages, while they offer 
no explanation on points which they have been accustomed 
to think easy and natural, but which to an Englishman 
are obscure and foreign modes of expression. 

Most English readers are acquainted with the Vicar of 
Wakefield, a little book which portrays human life with a 
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truthfulness unsurpassed, and they will recollect the story 
of an Englishman who went to Holland to teach English 
to the natives of that country, but who was not a little 
surprised to find that in order to teach the Hollanders 
English it was absolutely necessary for himself to know 
Dutch. This is not a bad illustration of the fact, that, 
though a man may know a science or a language, so 
as to produce a profound essay or a learned grammar, it 
does not necessarily foUow that he can teach it efficiently, 
and we believe that it may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that a teacher ought to know, not only 
the branch he professes, but the manner in which his 
pupil is accustomed to tMnh ; on the same principle, a work 
which professes to indicate the different modes of expres- 
sion in the French and English languages, can only be the 
work of a man acquainted equally well with the latter as 
with the former idiom. The fact, then, that the only 
means of learning a foreign tongue is to compare its princi- 
ples with our own, led the writer to believe that a little 
volume of explanations such as is here offered, specially 
intended for English students, by one who, for many 
years past, has been conversant with the idiom of several 
languages, could not but be acceptable to the public, since 
its object is to facilitate the acquisition of the French 
tongue, by addressing the reason instead of loading the 
memory, and by substituting explanations in the language 
of ordinary life for long and abstruse rules abounding in 
grammatical technicalities. 

As to the manner in which the author has executed the 
task he has undertaken, he will only say that in this work 
ornament has been sacrificed to utility, and for this reason 
he has chosen rather to illustrate his rules by examples 
from the living language, than by borrowing from the 
writers of the eighteenth century. Believing that much 
may be learned from a good selection of examples, these 
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have been collected from eyery possible source, but he 
acknowledges himself chiefly indebted to Manesca's 
Oral System, Poitevin's excellent grammar, the writ- 
ings of Lamartine, the principal Parisian journals, and the 
Academy's Dictionary. He has also neglected no oppor- 
tunity of introducing new and useful terms, which are to 
be found in none of the old works, and of this the reader 
may be convinced by glancing at the conversation on the 
translation of compound words. The English exercises to 
be translated have been given as close to the French idiom 
as possible, the only means of rendering them useful to 
the learner.* 

It wiU be seen that everything like formal arrangement 
has been carefully avoided; on the contrary, observations 
have been sometimes reserved for the supplementary conver- 
sation, in order to induce the learner, by offering him some 
additional information on a subject already introduced, 
to turn back and re-read the conversation in which it was 
first presented. As to the best mode of using this work, 
it is not necessary for teacher and pupil to read the dia- 
logue aloud; if the latter alone and in his study learns the 
mbstanee of the conversation, so as to reply, without con- 
sulting his book, to such questions as the teacher may 
think proper to propose, it is quite sufficient. The ex- 
amples must be translated literally , not freely ^ and the 
English exercises should be first read aloud in French and 
afterwards written. 

* What is to be said of a writer who gives to a learner a letter 
for translation beginning with — " Sir, I received your letter," and, 
by way of aiding him, translates these words, in a note, by Voire lettre 
m'est parvenu£j Your letter has reached me ; when he could have 
said equally well: J'ai re^u voire lettre 7 and this is one of his 
least objectionable translations. Do such authors imagine that 
the English student does not find enough difficulties in the 
French language, since they add new ones ? 
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It is impossible at the present day, and in the present 
condition of philology, to claim for this little work the 
merit of perfect originality^ yet the author must, in justice 
to himself, maintain, that wherever he has borrowed, he 
has simplified and popularized. In his views on the dis- 
tinction of the genders of nouns, on compound words, on 
the principal pronouns, on the use of the prepositions, on 
the position of the adjectives, on the mode of distinguishing 
conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns, he believes that 
every conscientious reader will find industrious research, 
and a certain originality, at lesist, in the point of view in 
which he considers them. 

This little book was, then, intended as a contribution to 
class-instruction, but it maybe used equally well for private 
study, and it will be found of considerable utility to the 
teacher, who, being partially occupied in other branches 
of education, has been unable to render this peculiar de- 
partment an especial study ; the native teacher, likewise, 
who is embarrassed to give necessary explanations in a 
foreign tongue will find in its pages a useful inter- 
preter. One merit, perhaps, this little volume may claim ; 
in passing through the press it has been revised with the 
utmost care, and though it was impossible to avoid the 
few and comparatively unimportant errata, which have 
been carefully indicated in the eighth page, it will be 
found free from those more serious typographical errors 
which generally deface the first and even subsequent 
editions of most of our French grammars. Whether it 
possess any other recommendation, is a question which 
the author leaves to be decided before that tribunal from 
which there is no appeal — ^public opinion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Pupil. Gk)od morning, sir. A Mend of mine who tells 
me he has benefitted much by your instructions, has re- 
commended me to apply to you for the solution of some 
difficulties which have hitherto seriously impeded my 
progress in the Prench language. 

Teacheb. In that case, you are not a mere beginner? 

P, By no means, sir. I read French with tolerable 
fluency, when not very difficult, but still I fear my ideas of 
the structure of the language must be very defective, for I 
sometimes find passages in reading, which much puzzle me, 
and when I attempt to translate English into French, I 
make so many errors, that I always give up the task in 
disgust. 

T, I perceive from this, that you have not studied the 
language on grammatical principles. 

P. Excuse me, sir. I am acquainted with nearly all 
the granmiars hitherto published in this country, and have 
learned by rote a vast mass of rules, which unfortunately I 
find very difficult of application. I come to you, sir, in 
the hope that you will impose on me no formal tasks to 
commit to memory, but that, laying aside the dignity of 
the teacher, you will condescend to explain to me, as one 
friend to another, some of the principal difficulties which 
at present dishearten me. Should you be disposed to 
accede to my wishes, I shall come to you each morning 

A 
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prepared with a qnestioiiy the solution of which, in your 
easiest and most popular language, may clear up some of 
those knotty points in the French tongue which Englishmen 
so rarely master. 

T. I accept the proposal with pleasure; and as you 
yourself hest know which are the most serious impediments 
to your progress, I leave the questions, and the order in 
which they are to be put, entirely to yourself. When, 
then, do you desire to commence these explanatory con- 
versations? 

P. At once, if you please. An important point, pre- 
senting difficulties almost insurmountable, occurs to me at 
this moment. 

T, In that case, seat yourself beside me, and we shall 
try whether these difficulties cannot be solved one by one, 
just as the formidable fagot of the fable was broken to 
pieces, when taken rod by rod. 
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DIFFICULTY I. 
THE GENDEBS OF THE FRENCH NOUNS. 

Pupil. First of all, sir, let me ask you, is there any 
means of distinguishing which of the French nouns are 
masculine and which feminine? 

TEA.CHEB. You are right in considering this a difficulty 
in the French language, especially for the English, who, 
admitting three genders in their own tongue, thus follow 
the order of Nature. The French nouns, as you will under- 
stand, are chiefly derived from the Latin; hence a slight 
acquaintance with the latter tongue would much lessen the 
difficulty of which you complain. The nouns, which are 
either masculine or neuter in Latin belong, with few 
exceptions, to the masculine in French; for example. Is 
rkgne {regnum)j the kingdom; le fleuve {fluvttcs), the 
river; le sommeil {Bomnus), sleep ; le c6ne, a cone {eonm), 
sleep; le comr {cor), the heart; while Vespirance {apes), hope; 
laripuiblique, (rea-publtca), the republic; lacrSte, {crista), the 
crest, &c. are feminine in both languages. 

P. An excellent rule, no doubt, for those who know 
Latin, but the little I learned of that language, in my 
school-days, I have since almost entirely forgotten. Can 
you give me no other rules? Am I then to consider my 
ease hopeless? 

T. Not at all; I expect that I shall still be able to clear 
up the point to your satisfaction. First, then, you will 
observe, that nouns naturally masculine remain so in 
French, such as Vhomme, the man; le cheval, the horse; 
le rot, the king; le chien, the dog; le hceuf, the ox; while 
those that are naturally feminine, such as la femme, the 
woman; la fMe, the girl; la jument, the mare; la vache, 
the cow, must be feminine likewise in French; so that our 
only real difficulty is to divide the nouns which are neuter 
in English into the masculine and feminine in French, 
since the latter language has no neuter. 

P, Certainly; that is the point. The gender of these 
nouns, according to most grammarians, depends entirely 
upon the termination, and hence they present us with an 
infinite number of rules, which in their turn admit an 
infinite number of exceptions; for instance, some writers 
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tell ns that the nouns ending in e mute are feminine, with 
the exception of hetween two and three hundred. 

T, You are too severe, sir; hut I readily acknowledge 
that a new system of classing nouns, with reference to their 
genders, is a desideratum, and in the absence of such a one 
I shall offer you a few hints which I hope you will find of 
some practical yalue. You will observe that the figure 
which is called personification in English, exists in a highly 
developed state in French; and this leads me to remark, in 
the first place, that nouns conveying the idea of power, 
strength, and command, are naturally considered masculine. 
Of tlus class, are le destin, destiny; le sort, fate; le honheur, 
happiness; le mdlhewry misfortune; UfleaUy the scourge. 

P. That I can comprehend. 

T. Under this head we include the principal metals and 
minerals. Z'or, gold; Va/rgent, silver; Voder y steel; lefer, 
iron; le meroure, mercury; le cuwre, copper; Varsenic, 
arsenic, are all masculine, and some of them have power- 
fully affected humanity for good and evil. 

P. Please to continue. 

T. The grosser crimes are also usually regarded as 
masculine. "We say U crime, h forfait, le dilit, to mark 
different degrees of criminalily. We say, also, le meu/rtrey 
murder; Vadidth'e, adultery; unfaux, forgery; unparrmde, 
parricide; le vol, theft; un (^Z, a duel; Vinfcmticide, infanti- 
cide; VoBBOssinat, assassination. Less heinous transgres- 
sions are chiefly feminine, such as Vagression, agression; 
unefaute, a fault; lafeinte, the feint; une erreur, an error. 
It is well to observe, however, that all those terminating 
in ion and U, like la Idcheti, &c., are necessarily feminine. 

P. These masculine nouns, then, almost all include, in a 
greater or less degree, the idea of strength, influence, or 
violence? 

T, Certainly, as well as, le feu, the fire ; Vair, the air ; 
U vent, the wind ; Viclair, the lightning ; le tonnerre, the 
thunder; V (vrc-en-ciel, the rainbow; Vorage, the storm; all 
which seem, as it were, to reign in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, and are consequently masculine, while lapluie, 
the rain; la neige, the snow; la grile, the hail; lafoud/re, 
the thunderbolt; la rosSe, the dew, which fall to the earth, 
are all feminine; as well as la glace, the ice, with la houe, 
la hottrhe, and la crotte, kinds of mud; Veam, the water; 
and la terre, the ground. 
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P. I understand. 

T, Again; it will he granted that the points of the 
compass, the days of the week, and the months and seasons 
are agents or means of bringing about events of the 
highest importance to us, and these are all masculine, so 
that we say, le nord, the north ; le midi, the south ; le 
Dimanche, Sunday; le Lundi, Monday; le printemps, 
spring ; Janvier prochatn, January next ; Fhrier dernier, 
February last, &c. 

P. I concede the influence of wind and time. 

T, Let us add to these the names of supernatural beings, 
as Vanffe, the angel ; le dimon, the demon ; and such nouns 
as U cielf heaven; Fenfer, hell, le paradis, paradise; 
I'espace, space; le vague, vacuum, &c. Ze temps, time, 
being masculine, as we have seen, its greater divisions and 
more important points are likewise masculine, such as : le 
sihcle, the century; le lustre, the lustre (five years); Van, 
the year, regarded as a whole ; le mois, the month ; Fanni- 
versaire, the anniversary. To the masculine also belong 
U moment, the moment; V instant, the instant; which, 
though necessarily of short duration, are sometimes accom- 
panied by events which make or mar our fortunes for ever. 
La journee and Vannie, the divided or individual day and 
year; Vepoque, a point of time; r^e, the era; Vauhe, the 
break of day; Vheure, the hour ; la hrune, the dusk; une 
minute, a minute; une seconds, a second; marking the 
smaller or more indefinite divisions of time, are all feminine. 

P. Are no other ideas connected with the masculine than 
those of influence or power? 

jT. I shall add that of prominence. In the human body, 
for example, le ne%, the nose ; les yeux, the eyes; le menton, 
the chin; Us eheveux, the hair; le front, the forehead; 
which so distinctly mark the individuality of a man, are 
masculine; while lesjoues, the cheeks; la houche, the mouth; 
les dents, the teeth; la peau, the skin; les Spaules, the 
shoulders, are feminine. Ze cerveau, the brain, which issues 
its commands; les bras, the arms, which execute them; 
les pieds, the feet, which support the weight of the body ; 
le sang, the blood, spreading vitality through the system by 
means of le cceur, the heart, and les poumons, the lungs, are 
naturally considered masculine. 

P. This is not difficult to comprehend. 

T, Trees and herbs, like the metals, are generally mascu- 
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line; fruits and flowers are chiefly feminine. "We say, 
le pommter, the apple-tree; le poirier, the pear-tree; le 
rosier, the rose-bush ; le navet, the turnip ; le panats, the 
parsnip ; le pots, the pea ; but la pamme, the apple ; la poire, 
the pear; la rose, the rose. Suppose, then, la prune be 
the plum, and V olive the olive, how do you form, and what 
article do you prefix to the trees producing them ? 

P. We should say le prunier and Volivier, respectively ; 
but has this rule no exceptions ? 

T, A few, of which the principal are la vigne, the vine, 
and le raisin, the grape. The names of coins, weights, 
and measures, are easily disposed of, too, if you recollect 
that those at present current in France are masculine; 
the majority of them indeed are not French words. 
"We say, le litre, le gramme, le mHre, le hilomHre, le kilo- 
gramme; le franc, le centime, le sou. The older measures, 
&c., such as la livre and la chopine, are feminine. 

P. Of what gender are names of countries ? 

T. We are fond of speaking of our native land as a 
parent, hence la patrie, the mother country, is of the same 
gender as la mere, and this is probably one reason why the 
majority of proper names of countries are feminine, such as 
la France, VAngleterre, la Suede, la Suisse, Still a few 
of these proper names are masculine, such as le Portugal, 
le Piimont, chiefly ending in consonants. Pays, a country, 
in a political or geographical sense, is masculine. 

P. Are we to regard rivers as masculine or feminine? 

T, The greater ones, such as le Danube, le Rhdne, le 
Rhin, le Nil, are masculine; while la Seine, la Tamise, la 
Vistule, are feminine. You must also observe, with regard 
to proper names of mountains, that groups, such as les 
Alpes, les Andes, les Cevennes, les Pyrinies, provided the 
masculine noun monts forms no part of their name, are 
usually feminines, except les Apennins, a masculine noun. 
Individual mountains, such as le Mont Blanc, le Mont 
Cenis, le Lihan, le Visuve, are usually masculine. 

P. To which class do the seas belong ? 

T, La Paltique, la Miditerranie, V Adriatique, la Cas- 
pienne, rAtlantique, are feminine, since we suppose an 
ellipis of the word mer; le Pacifique is masculine, ocian 
being the word to be supplied. 

P. And now, sir, can you give me any special rules for 
distinguishing the feminine nouns ? 
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T. "We shall try. Observe, first of all, that as the chief 
vices are masculine, the principal virtues are feminine. We 
say, for example, h, vertu, virtue ; la chartU, charity ; la 
ptitd, piety; la religion^ religion; h foiy faith; la cUmence, 
clemency ; la dicence, decency ; la diligence, diligence ; la 
candettr, sincerity ; la ptcdeur, modesty ; la doticeur, mild- 
ness ; Vespirance, hope. 

P. Please continue. 

T. Moral qualities and physical objects which challenge 
our admiration are likewise generaUy feminine, such as 
VitoiU, the star; la comhte, the comet; la hravoure, bravery; 
la valevTy valour; la ginirositi, generosity; la hardiesse, 
boldness; la gloirey glory; les richesses, nches; lajoie,20j; 
la hi, the law. Under this head we may include the names 
of the arts and sciences, as la peinture, painting; la poiaie, 
poetry; Vagricultme, agriculture; la physique, natural 
philosophy ; and even la guerre, war. 

P. That is a comprehensive rule. 

T. The names of diseases are likewise usually feminine : 
for example, la maladte, the malady ; la fi^vre, the fever ; 
la rmigeole, the measles ; la coqueluche, the hooping-cough ; 
la goutte, the gout ; except le choUra, 

P. I recollect also, la peste, the plague; la j'auniase, 
the jaundice ; and la petite virole, the small-pox. 

T, Nouns recalling the idea of suffering are then na- 
turally feminine. You must say, consequently, la faint, 
hunger ; la soif, thirst ; la peine and la douleur, pain ; la 
hndure, the bum; Vieorchwre, the scratch; la mish'e, 
misery; ^ e^^^r^^^^, distress ; la famine, faminQ ; la disette, 
scarcity; la tristesse, sadness; la fuite, flight; la d^faite, 
defeat ; la peur, la crainte, fear ; la mort, death. 

P. Will you permit me one question, sir. Do you then 
consider the claissification of the French nouns, according 
to their terminations, as given in some of our grammars, 
quite useless as a means of discovering their genders ? 

T. Certainly not ; I think this arrangement useful and 
practical to a certain extent ; and though not offering in 
itself a satisfactory basis of classification, especially as re- 
gards the nouns in mute e, it wiU aid us in accounting 
for the irregularities, and finding the genders of a lai^e 
number of substantives. I was, accordingly, about to 
mention to you that there are terminations common re- 
spectively to a large number of nouns, which are chiefly 
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of the same gender. One of these is the feminine termina- 
tion^ tiofif from a Latin feminine form. Using the femi- 
nine article, we consequently say, la condition, the condition ; 
la nation, the nation; la reputation, the reputation; la 
desertion, the desertion ; la proportion, the proportion, &c. 

P. These nouns are very numerous. 

T, Very true; and those in the feminine termination ure, 
are not much less so. "We say la Measure, the wound; la 
gra/DV/re, the engraving; la cure, the cure, &c. 

P. And my hands remind me of Vengelure, the chilblain. 
Is there is not another large class of words, terminating in 
aiUe? 

T. Yes, and these are all feminine; for example, la 
canaille, the rabble; la hataille, the battle; la muraiUe, the 
wall. The endings lie and tte are also very usual, and are 
all feminine diminutives, like la rttelle, the lane, from 
la rtce, the street; la noisette, the hazel nut, from la noix, 
the walnut; la faucille, the reaping-hook, from la faux, 
the scythe. 

P. To which class does the termination t^ belong? 

T. The termination ti, with one or two exceptions, 
belongs also to feminine nouns, such as la bontS, the good- 
ness; la santi, the health; la parents, the relationship. 

P. I can also suggest Vhumiliti and VhospitalitL 

T. The nouns in He are of frequent occurrence, and all 
feminine; as, la hSte, the beast; la quite, seeking for alms; 
la tempSte, the tempest. The last feminine nouns to which 
for the present I request your attention, are those in nee 
and esse, 

P. (Ml, yes! "We say, la naissance, the birth; la penitence, 
penitence; lajeunesse, youth; laparesse, sloth. 

T, I see you are an apt pupil. And now let us speak 
of the terminations which indicate the masculine. You 
will observe that the nouns in ment belong to this class. 

P. Let me see. Oh, yes! We say, le commencement, the 
beginning; V entendement, the undertaking; U fondement, 
the foundation, &c. 

jT. Quite correct. Farther, nouns in oire and aire are 
usually masculine, such as le conservatoire, the conservatory; 
le vocabulaire, the vocabulary; le commentaire, the commen- 
tary; Vinventaire, the inventory; though a few, chiefly 
monosyllables or dissyllables, such as la gloire^ Vaffaire, 
Vhistoire, la grammaire, are feminine. 
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P. The nouns in age are numerous. Of which gender 
are they? 

T, Chiefly masculine, as well as those in ume. We say 
le manage, the household; le fromage, the cheese. The 
exceptions in this case are few, and principally of one or 
two syllables. To these belong, la rage, madness; la cage, 
the cage, &c. Ze ckristianisme, lejttdaisme, and all such, 
are masculine, as well as the nouns in ^ge and ige, such as 
ie coUige, the college; le Utige, the litigation. 

P. Have you any other rules regarding the masculine? 

T, All words not properly nouns, such as the numerals, 
fractional nimibers, tiie letters of the alphabet, and certain 
verbs, when used as substantives, are considered masculine. 
Hence, le botre, the drinking; le manger, the eating; le tiers, 
the third; le trots, the figure 3; le pour et le contre, the for 
and against. 

P. I must endeavour to recollect this. 

T. The masculine nouns in eau are rather nimierous, and 
we say Varbrisseau, the shrub, from arbre, the tree; un 
chevrea/u, a kid, from chhre, a goat; le prion, the little 
meadow, from^^. These correspond to the feminine in eUe, 
just as another class in et corresponds to the feminine in 
tte; and you must say, U jardtnet, the little garden; le 
mantelet, the Httle cloak, &c. 

P. I think I have met with similar words terminating 
in in. 

T, You have, for example, diabhtin, from diabk; but 
those in on are more numerous, such as le carafon, the 
little decanter; Voison, the gosling; le lampion, the little 
lamp; though many such words, lOce le cragon, the pencil; 
le ra/yon, the ray, are not, properly speaking, diminutives. 
La fagon, the manner, and la rancon, the ransom, are 
feminine. 

P. You have mentioned bonhev/r and malhewr as mascu- 
line nound. Are substantives with this termination usually 

80? 

T. Those like le labeur, labour, and Vhonneur, which 
give the idea of an agent or an incentive, are masculine, 
\mila chaleu/r, la coulewr, heat, colour; uneflmr, a flower, &c. 
are feminine, for the two former represent the effects of the 
sun, and the latter a production of the soil. Le chm-flewr, 
the cauliflower, is masculine, because it means, a cabbage 
with a flower. 
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p. I muBt now trouble you with a question regazdbg 
the nouns in e mute. In how far may they be considered 
as feminine? 

T. In the following cases: — ^Firstly, when the e mute is 
preceded by a vowel, as in the words: 

L^itend/ue^ (the extent), la portie (the reach), une partie, 
une torttie, la thdorie, ui%e remarque, la harqtte, la jalousie, 
la houcMe, &c. 

But a very few words, more recently introduoed from the 
Latin or Greek, such as le mmie, the museum, are mascu- 
line. 

P* I perceive. 

T. Secondly, we have already seen that nouns in Ste are 
feminine. Let us extend this principle a little farther, and 
assume that words terminating in a mute e, preceded by a 
consonant, which, in its turn, follows a vowel or a diph- 
thong, belong to the feminine, thus : 

Une chaise, la mine, une doctrine, une affaire, une foule, 
Vicole, Viglise, la chose, la plaine, la chute, la laine, les 
ailes, la cr ovate, la plume. 

P. Are there many exceptions? 

T. But few. The principal are 

Le hldme, le c6ne, le cripe (a crape), le doute, le tube, le 
p6le, le rdle, Viloge, V empire, le grade, le rhume. 

You must observe, however, that the consonant pre- 
ceding the mute e may be double, as in 

La viUe, la veille, la terre, la selle, une salle, la patte, 
la grille, VoreiUe. 

P. I understand. 

T, Thirdly. Nouns are feminine which have the final e 
mute preceded by a nasal sound, as in unejamhe, la lande, 
la dame, or when this letter is preceded by rt or ch, as in 

Laperte, une dScouverte, la carte, une tourte, la porte, une 
Borte, la houclie, la mouche, &c. 

Still, it must not be forgotten that these rules are not 
applicable to many words with which we occasionally meet, 
which being derived from foreign languages, are easily 
recognised, when they are compound, by the impossibility 
of resolving them into French primitive words. To these 
belong, 

Le prSamhule, le parachute, un parapluie, le drame, un 
portique, le muriate, le phosphore, le harometre, le paradoxe, 
le dialecte, un idiome, &c. 
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P. I am satisfied regarding the mute e. It occurs to 
me, however, just now, that, unless I am mistaken, we 
sometimes meet with feminine French nouns, which appear 
to contradict our ideas of common sense? 

T. Barely. "With the exception of une pratique, a cus- 
tomer, they are chiefly military terms, namely, une sentmelle, 
a sentinel; une vedette, a mounted sentinel; and une estafette, 
an express. 

P. Do the French admit what the English call the 
common gender? 

T. In a very few words. We say, for example, un enfant^ 
une enfant, a male or female child, hut it is more usual to 
distinguish the sexes by separate forms of the noun; thus, 
1$ cousin, la cousins; un pa/rent, une pa/rente. The gender of 
quadrupeds is also usually marked; as lion, lionne; tigre, 
tigresse; though a few, such as la pantMre, le lynx, and 
ViUpha/nt, have but one form, and the sex can only be 
indicated by the aid of an adjective ; thus, un lynx mdle, 
un lynx femeUe, Some of the birds admit of a masculine 
and a feminine form, like le paon, la paonne, the peacock, 
&c., but the majority have only one form, like Vaigle, U 
foMon, la perdrix, the eagle, pheaaant, partridge. Descend- 
ing to the reptiles, fishes, and insects, we find either a 
masculine or feminine form, but never both; thus, le serpent, 
the serpent; la haleine, the whale; le requin, the shark; 
la mouche, the fly; lafourmi, the ant. 

P. Another question, sir, and I have done. Are not many 
words masculine in one sense, and feminine in another? 

T, 1^0 doubt. We say, le trompette, the trumpeter, and 
la trompette, the trumpet; le page, the page (a boy), and la 
page, the page of a book; le pendule, the pendulum, and la 
pendide, the time-piece; le souris, the smile, and la aouris, 
the mouse. For these, you had better consult a good 
dictionary; tell me, however, before you go, if there be any 
words whose gender you have a double means of fixing? 

P. Certainly; la prune, for example, is feminine, both 
from its termination, and because it is a finiit. 

T. Very good; but you wiU sometimes find words like 
lafhe, the bean, and Va/coine, oats, feminine by termina- 
tion, l^iough belonging to a class of masculine nouns. 

P. I shall reflect on what you have told me ; and hoping 
to be able to turn it practically to account, I wish you 
good-bye till to-morrow. 
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EXEBCISE. 
N.B.— The English words in italics are not to be expressed in French. 

The snow covers^ the soil. Have you salt.^ I have 
sulphur. Steel is a metal. Marble is a mineral. Have 
you coaP in Prance? What a crime! He is guilty of 
homicide, l^o, of poisoning. Where is the west. ^ That 
is' the north. What is* the equator? To-day is'^ Tuesday. 
To-morrow will be Wednesday. February is very cold, 
but April wiU soon be come. July is very hot, but 
Kovember is very dull. He has the gout. A fine is a 
pecuniary penalty* inflicted by justice. Do you like 
flowers? I love'' pansies, roses, violets, gillyflowers, and 
hyacinths. The simple daisy pleases me too. Every one 
has his taste.^ Eeason belongs to man. And speech* too. 
The cholera is a terrible disease. It is a scourge. Do you 
like Spain? I prefer Italy. Have you been in Germany? 
My brother is in^° Brazil. My Mend arrives from Prussia." 
Every one likes praise,^* and no one likes blame. Do you 
like fruit?" Yes, I like nuts, strawberries, raspberries, 
almonds, flgs, and chesnuts. I have oranges, dates, plums, 
and peaches. Have you cherry-trees, date-trees, mulberry- 
trees, lemon-trees, and plum-trees? Yes, and I had for- 
merly beeches, birches, ash and linden-trees." There is a 
map, show me the TJralian mountains^ and the Apennines. 
Where are the Andes? The Carpathians" are in Hungary. 
The Pyrenees are between France and Spain. Olympus" is 
in Greece. Lying" brings all crimes with it. Transpor- 
tation" is a punishment very common in France. Hanging*^ 
still exists in England. My brother has dropsy .'^^ I have 
got a sprain.^ He set out at sunrise. I have seen you 
this morning.^ Do you walk in the evening?? I shall 
pass the evening^ at my sister's. I have passed the whole 
morning at my cousin's. What^ harmony! What a sweet 
melody! That is the main point.^ The difficulty^ is to 
be natural. But what is strange,^ is this. We are in the 
middle of Lent.'* No, in the middle of August. Excuse 
me, it is St. John's day.** I am going to remove at All- 
saints.^^ Do you understand syntax?** I shall see you 
this afternoon. Do you like spinage?^ Take some carrots.^ 
Beach me the celery. I hate spiders. Have you rabbits? 
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Is that a poplar? I^o, it is an aspen.** What <? fine trout! 
Are there gooseberries in Germany? There are melons, 
pine-apples, and citrons,* in Italy. Give me some onions 
and parsley. Have you truffles?*' I have pinks, lilies, 
and jessamine.* Are you going to Scotland?** No; lam 
going to Denmark. The Elbe, the Scheldt,^ the Oder, the 
Dnieper, the Tagus, the Ganges, the Euphrates, are all 
large rivers, but the Moselle, the Save, the Mouse, the 
Weser,**, the Vistula, the Loire, and the Saone, are not so 
large. The Main and the Necker^ are well known. The 
Moluccas,*^ the Philippines, and Martinique, are islands. 
The Vosges are near the Rhine. My father is going to 
**Peru. Flying is the peculiarity of birds.** 

iCouvre. *Charbon de terre, also la houille. *C'e8t-lJL *Qu'est-ce que. *C'est 
ai:^ourd'hui. •Peine p6cuniaire impos^e par. 'J'adore. ^Son gout. "La parole. 
WAu Br6sil. i^De Prusse. "La louange — ^le blame. "Le firult, mase. though its 
varieties are feminine, as amandes, figues, chd.taj)aies, &c. ^^Hetres, bouleaux, 
frenes, tilleuls. i^Les monts Ourals. i*Les monts jkrapacks. I'Le mont Olympe— 
en Grice. ^^Le mensonge traine avec. i^La deportation — peine. ""La pendaison. 
•iL'hydropisie. **Je me suis donn6 ime entorse. ^Ce matin. **La soiree, not le 
soir, when considered with reference to events occurring in it. '^Quelle harmonie. 
s^L'essentiel. *'Le difficile c'est le. "^Le singulier, le voicL *9We say, la mi- 
Careme, la mi-Aoiit, rapr^s*dinee, &c. in the feminine, for the sake of distinction; 
Pemres-midi is used both ways. ^L& Saint-Jean, that is, la fete de. ^^DemSnager 
k la Toussaint. ^Lsl ^Des epinards. **Carottes (fem. termin. exception.) 
*Tremble. ^Melons, des ananas, Ac. (masc. termin. except.) STXruflfes (fem.) 
^^(EilletB, des lis, &c. (masc.) **Ecosse — Danemark. *"Escaut **La Visurge. 
**Le Meiu et le Nekre. [In Uie gender of these rivers, which are near the frontier 
of France, the French follow the Germans, who say, der Main, der Necker. They 
also preserve the gender of the well-known river, le Tibre; in Italian, U Tevere.] 
♦SLcsMoluques,/. (that is, Z««i/g».) **AuP6rou. **Le propre des— de voler. 



EXERCISE ON TERMINATIONS. 

The insurrection has been repressed.^ Have you seen 
the army? At present the government speaks'* a different 
language. Firmness is necessary. Give me^ the half of 
it. This coalition is not formidable. That is a good idea. 
I could eat a mouthful. What are these documents? Do 
you like history? The French love glory. He cannot 
endure joking.* What is^ Bonapartism? Have you a bit 
of string? Slavery is harder than servitude. What^ are 
the industrial productions of England ? What a stifling^ 
heat! How do you like the view of Paris? The extent 
of a thing is its dimension in length, breadth, and depth. 
He has great accomplishments.® Science, in accordance' 
with morality and humanity, when this reform is possible, 
proposes the means of arriving at it. He directs the 

B 
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operatioiis of his troop according to the^^ information which 
he has received. This circumstance was sufficient to de- 
termine the direction of his career. There is the stall" of 
a poor woman. The philosopher of old^* walked to prove 
the existence of movement. Tour paleness is extreme.** 
This hook is of an incontestahle value. Have you looked 
at these Tyrolese" views? The formalities required" by the 
law have been fulfilled. At what period*^ did Belgium 
pass under the rule of Austria? In 1706 was^^ fought the 
famous battle of Ramillies. The crusades*^ contributed to 
the liberation of the people. Lawsuits" were then decided 
by ordeals, of which the principal were those of fire, of 
water, and of single combat. 

*Comprimee. *Tient — langage. 'Donnez-m'en. ^Badinage. H^u'est-ce que c'est 

?ue. *QueUe9. ^Etouffante. <*Talents. *D'accord. ^oj^'gpres jes renseignements. 
^Eventaire. **De I'antiquite. **Mortelle. "Do Tyrol. **Exigees — rempliea. 
"Epoque— domination autrichienne. I'Se liTra. **Croisade8 concoururmt — af- 
franchisseinenL ^Cause»— des epreuves, dont les. 



EXERCISE. 

My cousin is called* John, and your cousin is caUed 
Mary. That woman is his relative. Have you a cock- 
sparrow?* That is a hen-swallow.* There is a trout in 
the well. That fly is going to sting you.* Sir, you are a 
good customer.* He has been the victim* of her resent- 
ment. He keeps watch.'' Do you know the count? Yes, 
he is one^ of the creatures of the marquis. The sentinel is 
on foot,' the vedette on horseback. She is my sister's 
friend and our neighbour. 

'S'appelle, VMoineaa. Tlirondelle. ♦Piquer. *rne bonne pratiqce. *LaTietime. 
^Fitit sentiuelle. <*C'est une des. 'A pied — k cheval. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The student may recollect the gender of a few feminine 
nouns, which it is difficult to reduce to a precise rule, in 
the following manner: La nuit, the night, is the spouse of 
lejour, the day; lafiUf the end, is opposed to le eammenee- 
fiienty the beginning; VeaUy the water, is the opposite of 
lefeu, the fire; Vecorce, the bark, is to the tree what lapetm^ 
the skin, is to the body, and both are feminine. LafanXy 
the scythe, is feminine, to distinguish it from hfatiXy the 
false or the forgery; and la va^ue, the wave, not to be 
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oonfounded with le vaguBy the vacanm. La montagne, the 
mountain; la faret, the forest; and la mer, the sea, often 
associated in poetry; are all of the same gender. La vis, 
the screw, differs in gender from le vice, vice. La chnux, 
the lime, is feminine, as distinguished from le chavd, the 
warm. La dot, the marriage portion, and la mode, the 
feishion, have usually feminine associations; U mode, the 
method, is masculine. La poix, the pitch, and la hoisson, 
the drink, are probahly also feminine, not to be confounded 
in speaking with lepoia, the pea, and lepoisson, the fish. 
La merd, mercy, falls under the same rule, since merctf 
masculine, means, thank you. La motsson, the harvest, is 
a synonym of la ricolte. La tribu, the tribe, is feminine, 
like la nation, but le trihut, the tribute, is masculine. La 
voix, the voice; lafois, the time; la croix, the cross, which 
so nearly resemble in sound la foi, faith; la noix, the 
walnut, &c., are feminine. Arhre, a tree, is masculine, but 
its parts, la hranche, the branch; lea feuiUes, the leaves, 
and les raeines, the roots, are feminine, just as le monde, 
the world, is masculine, but VEv/rope, VAsie, VAfrique, 
VAm^ique, are feminine. La larme signifies, in the plural, 
soft assuaging tears; lea phwrs, masculine, bitter and pas- 
sionate ones; le gland, the acorn, is masculine, to distinguish 
it from la glande, the gland; le rose and le violet, indicate 
respectively the colours pink and violet; but la rose and 
la fdolette are flowers; la cowr is the court, but un cov/rs is 
a course, as in cowrs de langm allemande, a course of German 
lessons; tm lieu is a place, but une Hem is a league. Le 
mal, as mal de tHe, is a momentary inconvenience, but 
la dauleur, feminine, is acute pain, and la maladie, generally 
endangers life. 

There are still a few words remaining, which will be 
found to merit special attention. Aigle is usually mascu- 
line when it signifies a bird, but some writers make it 
common gender; thus, L^ aigle est remplie de tendresse pour 
968 petits, the eagle is full of tenderness for her young; 
when synonymous with enseigne, a standard, it is feminine, 
as les aigles frangaises, the French eagles. Orgue, an organ; 
amowr, love; and dAlice, delight, are masculine in the 
singular and feminine in the plural. Couple, when expres- 
sing two objects perfectly similar, is feminine, as, une couple 
d'oeufs, a couple of eggs; but if it merely conveys an idea 
of concurrence or companionship, or if it indicates persons 
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or animals of different sexes, it is masculine; thus, un eotiph 
^amis, un beau couple^ a couple of Mends, a handsome 
couple, &o. Zafoudre is feminine when it really means 
a thunderbolt, but un fotcdre peint, scuVpU, &c., a thunder- 
bolt in painting or sculpture, is masculine, and also unfoudre 
de guerre^ a warrior. But perhaps the most singular of all 
these words is gem^ a masculine noun, which for the sake 
of euphony, takes a feminine adjective or pronoun before 
it; thus, h% meilles gem, old people, though of course, this 
is unnecessary where the adjective or pronoun has the 
same sound in both genders; thus, les hdbiles gens, le» 
honnStes gens; nor when these words, instead of preceding, 
follow the noun, as, les gens sensis, sensible people. The 
titles nuyesUf altesse, &c., are feminine, and must be joined 
with feminine pronouns and adjectives, even when applied 
to a man; thus, Puis-je demcmder d. voire mafestd d quoi eUe 
9onge si sirieusement? may I ask your majesty on what 
you think so seriously? "We must notice another point. 
Many words originally adjectives, like la Baltique, &c., have 
come to be used as nouns, but retain the gender of the 
substantives to which they naturally belong; thus, la 
circulaire, the circular (supply lettre); prend/re l' offensive, 
prendre Vinitiati/ve, to assume the offensive, to take the 
initiative (supply attitude) ; Vuniforme, the uniform {Juilhi€)\ 
Teffeotif de Vwrm^e, the effective of the army [nomhre). 

From the examples already given, the student will 
perceive, that the gender of a noun is not, as is commonly 
believed, decided by its termination, but that the termi- 
nation is decided by the gender. Let us suppose, for 
example, that the idea of a production, or the means or 
instrument employed in producing something, be feminine, 
while that of the agent, producer, or modifier is masculine, 
and we can account for the genders of the following nouns, 
which, with similarity in their endings, require different 
articles: la maison, the house, le poison, the poison; U 
hhoratoire, the laboratory, la houilloire, the kettle; laptideur, 
modesty, le chmt/r, the choir; la honti, the goodness, le traiU^ 
the treaty, &c. The masculine nouns in age, already men- 
tioned, nearly all convey the idea of assemblage, like nuagef 
a mass of vapours; ramage, a mass of boughs, or an act, 
like U passage, the act of passing; but words with the 
same ending which convey the idea of a production, like 
une image, are feminine. The exercise that immediately 
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follows has reference to the irregular nouns above men- 
tioned; the object of the terminating one is to show, that 
if the student finds no good reason for a noun's being 
feminine, he may at once assume it to be masculine. 

F^ERCISE. 

I have got a brace* of pheasants. What a wretched hurdy- 
gurdy!' There is a happy couple. The Roman eagles 
have never penetrated into Ireland. Good people are 
scarce.' This man and his son are a couple of scoundrels.* 
Have you seen the organ of Saint Denis? There are fine® 
organs at Milan. The noise of this fountain gives me® the 
greatest delight. Give me a couple of eggs to make an 
omelet.'' That is* a great happiness! The new organ in 
our church is one of the finest organs' in the city. Old*® 
people are often suspicious. I have only a couple {male 
and female) of pigeons in my pigeon -box.** A couple 
{tw^ of pigeons are not enough*' for the dinner. England 
has taken the initiative. Berlin is the capital** of Prussia. 
The general has decided on assuming the offensive. A cir- 
cular has just been addressed to all the authorities, civil 
andmiUtary. 

lUna. «Orgue de Barbarie. 'Rares. <Fripons. *De belles. «Fait mes plus 
chores. ^Omelette. tiC'estun. 'Des plus beaux orgues. [ Here it would be bad 
taste to change the gender of orgvat^ though plural, having already employed it as 
masculine in the same sentence. Observe the same thing of ddlicea and amours.'} 
^•Vieilles — soupQonneux. ^^Voliere. "Ne sont pas suffisants. ^*La capitale (ville). 



EXERCISE ON MASCULINE NOUNS, CHIEFLY IN MUTE E, 

Have you my handkerchief? I have seen your mirror. 
What are the results? He has a certificate. I have been 
at the museum, and I have seen the trophies. Is there an 
athenaeum in your town? I do not like your system. 
Nature is the model of the arts. The synod has met.* He 
was entrusted to the care of his uncle. To follow him in 
the accomplishment of his task, is a work of powerful 
interest. What is'* a dilemma? The muscles and the bones 
oontribute chiefly to the strength of the body. How many 
copies^ of this book have you? Charles wished to erect his 
duchy* into a kingdom. What was the state of commerce 
at that time? At the accession* of Philip V. to the throne 
of Spain, the Emperor of Austria wished to give the 

B 2 
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heritage of Charles II. to his son. The noblemen^ who 
left their country sold their domains. One musf not build 
on the sand. An acid is a combination of oxygen^ with a 
combustible body. Sulphur is a mineral which takes fire* 
easily. Tell me no stories.^^ This great man whose" genius 
was in all superior to his age, encouraged the arts which 
arose^* during his reign. Which was the principal article 
of this treaty? XJrbain II. convoked a council at Clermont. 
Godfrey wished /or no" other title than that of protector 
of the holy sepulchre. Have you learned this dialogue? 
We are waiting /or the first acts of war. Every one should 
celebrate the triumph of virtue. The tropic is a little circle 
parallel to the equator.^* A triangle is a figure with'* three 
angles. He has had the ad vantage. ^^ This remedy has no 
virtue. There is not the least vestige of that ancient city. 
Our projects are dreams. What gestures! Bead the first 
chapter. 

'S'est r^unL «Qu'e8t-ce qu'un. ^Exemplaires. *Dnch6. ^Evenement *Seig« 
nenrs. 'II ne faut pas. ''Oxigene. »S'enflamme. WFaites—contes. ^^Dontle. 
wprirent naissance. "D'autre titre. i*Ge(»graphical, chemical, and mathematical 
terms are mostly masculine, like un oxide, le carbone, le secteur, le pdle, le globe, 
&c. i*i trois. ^•Le dessus. 

~ These observations would be incomplete, were we not to 
state, that as certain words remain feminine, even when 
referring to masculine nouns, there are a few others which 
are masculine, even when relating to feminines, such as 
professeur, auteu/r, &c., so that we say, unefemme docteur, 
a female doctor; madatne est auteur, the lady is an authoress. 
Politeness refuses also a feminine form to impostewr, 
agresseur, &c., so that when obliged to apply these words 
to females, the use of the masculine form hints that we 
regard such cases as exceptional, but in every other instance 
the adjective, or noun used adjectively, must strictly agree 
with its substantive. 

EXAMPLES. 

Une femme docteur est rarement une femme aimable. 
Ne laissez echapper aucune parole accusatrice. Cette femme 
est bonne chanteuse. La vanite, de la nature, est calom- 
niatrice. £lle est imitatrice des vert us de sa m^re. La 
philosophic est une science consolatrice. 
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FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

Pupil. It seems to me that in one respect the English, 
and I am told the Germans also, possess a great advantage 
over the French, namely, in the facility with which they 
combine two nouns, so as to make a single word. In 
French, this is generally an awkward proceeding; and I 
have never clearly understood under what circumstances 
the prepositions de, d, and au or d la, by the aid of which 
we effect these combinations, are used with propriety. 

Teaxtheb. This difficulty is more apparent than real. It 
is true that in English the formation of these locutions is 
much simpler than in French, since, in the former language, 
one single form serves to express the most varied relations; 
and we say equally well, the stone bridge, the work-box, 
and the apple pie, without using any preposition to indicate 
the mutual relation of the two nouns of which each of 
these words is composed. 

P. No such word appears necessary. 

T, The French think otherwise, and, so far as their 
language is concerned, we must abide by their decision. 
Ton will please to observe then, first of aU., that the ma- 
terial of which any object is composed is united to the 
principal noun by de: thus you must say, un habit de dra^, 
a cloth coat ; un chemin de fer, a railway ; un bonnet de 
eoton, a cotton cap ; un chapeau de paiUe, a straw hat or 
bonnet ; une mine d'or, a gold mine. 

P. Is de then always employed when we desire to indi- 
cate the material? 

T. The preposition en is also much used, and in some 
cases it is to be preferred. We say, for example, une maison 
en hriques, a brick house ; unpont enfer, an iron bridge. 

P. In that case, I should render a marble statue, une 
statue de marbre, or en marbref 

T. Certainly ; and a walnut-table ? 

P. Une table de noyer, 

T. And a mahogany chair? 

P. I suppose, une chaise ^acagou. 

T, Quite right. You must observe, however, that 
though the preposition de generally points out the material 
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of the noun which precedes it, it is often nsed as a simple 
sign of the genitive, and is then equivalent to the words 
" belonging to." I refer to such combinations as the fol- 
lowing: un bonnet de nuit, a night-cap; une montre de 
femme, a lady's watch; une chemise d^homme, a man's shirt ; 
une robe d^ite, a summer gown; une maieon de campagne, a 
country residence. 

P. I have often met with similar expressions, but it is 
the use of the preposition d which I have most trouble in 
comprehending. 

T, Among the nouns compounded with d, you will 
readily understand one class, by supposing an ellipsis of 
the word "adapted to," or "joined with." Hence, un 
maulin d vent means a mill adapted to wind ; un bateau d 
vapeur, a boat adapted to steam; une chambre d coucher, a 
room adapted for sleeping; une sdlle d manger y an apart- 
ment adapted for eating; and une montre d cylindre, a watch 
joined with a cylinder. 

P, I shall then translate "a feather bed," un lit de 
plume, and "a pen-box," un etui d plumes? 

T, Certainly. How should you express, in French, "a 
glass of wine," and a "wine-glass?" 

P, Pollowing your principle, the fall glass will be ren- 
dered un verre de vin, while the empty one, being merely 
fitted for the wine, will be translated un verre d vin. 

T, How do you render into French, "a four-wheeled 
carriage?" 

P. I suppose, une voiture d quatre roues. 

T. And on the same principle " a six-horse coach?" 

P, Un carosse d six chevaux, 

T. I^ow translate, "a velvet bonnet with white feathers." 

P. Un chapeau de velours d plumes blanches, 

T, Good. Hence you see that in all such combinations, 
as I have said, the preposition d expresses the relation of 
"fitness for," or " conjunction with." 

P. Is there not a thid class of English compound nouns, 
or at least of locutions much resembling them, in which 
one of the French nouns is placed in the dative? 

T, Very true; and in reference to these, I shall observe 
that they are used, firstly, when the matter of the one noun 
is supposed to be blended with, or at least immediately 
joined to that of the other, hence its very frequent occur- 
rence in the names of dishes and beverages. "When we 
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say cafe au lait, we intimate that the coffee is actually 
mixed with the milk, and we must say, une towrte aux 
pommel, an apple pie, because the apples are actually 
enveloped by tiie paste. 

P. I recollect, too, that we say, un potage (m riz, rice 
soup; une perd/rix <mx truffea, a partridge with truflflles. 

T, With regard to eatables the same form is used, even 
when the substances expressed by the two nouns are merely 
Consumed together or eaten from the same plate, for we 
likewise say, une cdtelette aux pommes de terre, a rib with 
potatoes; un flet de hcsuf aux champignom, a cut of beef 
with mushrooms. 

P. Is this form, then, entirely confined to articles of food 
and drink ? 

T. Not at all, it is employed besides in a vast variety of 
phrases, in which we find in English the words " with the." 
Hence we say, la femme au heurre, the butter-woman; 
rstranger au nez rouge, the red-nosed stranger; la dame d 
la main blanche, the white-handed lady; Vhomme aux qua- 
rante icus, the man with the forty crowns. Now, let me 
hear you translate " the man with the black hat." 

P. Uhomme au chapeau noir, I imagine. 

T. And, " the fair-haired girl ?'' 

P. LafilU OMX cheveux blonds. 

T, You must not, however, confound the mere preposi- 
tion form with the actual dative one, un homme d manteau, 
would simply imply a cloaked man, whether you know him 
or not ; but if you say, r homme au manteau, the man with 
the cloak, you speak with a definiteness which shows that 
you have a better acquaintance with the objects mentioned 
than is admitted by the preceding expression. You will 
perceive that the latter or dative form may be very exten- 
sively employed to express peculiarities of dress, person, 
or circumstances. Besides the cases already adduced, we 
often find a dative noun added to another substantive, for 
the purpose of indicating how an act, an undertaking, 
or a work of art or industry, has been accomplished; 
thus we say, Uh duel au sabre, a duel with the sabre; un 
tableau d Ihuile, an oil-painting; des bas faits au mitier, 
woven stockings. 

P. I have another question to ask. Do the French never 
combine two nouns, without the interposition of a preposi- 
tion, as we do in English? 
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T. We sometimes meet with such words, but thev are 
not Teiy numeroTis. Among the most nsaal are : Un 
gwde-Me, a coast-gnard; tm Sotel-Ih'fity an hospital; le 
tete-d'tete, the interview; km ahat-jaw, a skylight; tm essuie- 
mams, a towel; un in-ihiize, a book in l^o. We some- 
times, likewise, find an adjectire in French taking the place 
of the English nonn^ as, un arhre fruitier, a firoit-tree; tin 
jardin potager, a kitchen-garden. 

And now, with a little reflection on the principles laid 
down in this lesson, I think yon will be able in ^ture to 
translate without hesitation, all the compound words which 
you will find in your own language. 



EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF DE AND ES. 

Un pate de venaison. Du fer en barres.^ Un crayon 
d'ardoise. Un chemin de fer. Une pension de demoiselles. 
Un canif d' argent.^ Une colonne de bronze. Une salade 
de concombes. Une fricassee de poulets. De Fhuile 
d'olive. Une tourelle en briques. Une table en acajou. 
Des confitures de groseilles.' Voire montre est-elle en 
argent? 

'Pig-iron. *A fhiit-knife. 'Goosebeny preserres. 

EXEBCISE. 

A cloth coat. A leather cloak. A steel pen. A cotton 
waistcoat. A lead pencil. An iron hammer. A copper 
nail. A tin candlestick. A silk gown. A glass dish. 
Gooseberry wine.^ A head of celery.* 

iDe groseille. *Un pied de c616ri. 
BE AS A GENITIVE. 

L'ecole de natation.^ Une chaise de poste. Un cheval 
de cavalerie. On a&anchit* les lettres d'affaires. Un 
exercice d'agrement.^ Des outils d*agri culture. Les prin- 
cipes de musique. Des ceufs de poule. Des contes de bonne 
femme.* Un arc de triomphe. Le conducteur annonce dix 
minutes d'arret.** Un chemin de travers.® Une robe de 
noce. Un boulet de canon. Des boucles d'oreilles. II est 
r^dacteur de journal.^ Des ciseaux^ de jardinier. 

'Swimming-school. «Po8tpay. spor pleasui-e. ^Old wives' stories. ^Stoppage. 
•Cross-road. 'Newspaper editor. ^Shears. 
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EXEBCISE. 

A waiting-woman.^ He is a writing-master.* A gun- 
shot.^ A fish-woman.* A stable-boy. A royal repast.* 
A morning gown.* A tobacco manufactory.' A hatter's 
establishment.® A boy's school. A poor girl's dream.® 
A baptismal name.^^ The initials of the family name.^^ A 
ball costume. The bell-ringer.^* His death is attributed 
to domestic sorrows.^* I shall take the rose-coloured 
bonnet.^* What an angelic face.^^ A geographical map.^® 
What is the lady's maiden name?" He is a member of 
the temperance society.^® Do you know the secretary of 
the peace congress?^® The soldier on duty.*° What do you 
think of our neighbours beyond the channel?*^ The bene- 
volent society.** A smelling-bottle.*^ A money-waster.** 
The box-opener.*^ 

^De chambre. >D'6criture. *Coup de feu. <Marchande de poisson. *De roi. 
•De deuil. 'Manufacture, ^pabrique. "De pauvre fille. i^De bapteme. i^Lea 
initiales du nom de famille. ^De cloche. ^*Chagrin8 de famille. "Chapeau couleur 
de rose. i^Figure d'ange. i*De g^ographie. i^Nom de fille. i'*De temperance. 
"De la paix. ^De service. *iD'Outre-Manche. **De bienfaisance. *3Flacon 
d'odeur. »*Bourreau d'argent. *^Ouvreuse de loge. 

EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF &. 

Une pierre a chaux.^ Des fruits a noyau.* Tin panier 
a deux anses.^ Tin fusil a deux coups.* La poudre a 
canon. La poudre a poudrer.* Une arme a feu. Un 
moulin a papier. Un canif a manche d'ivoire.® Un ther- 
mometre a mercure. Une batterie de quatre bouches a 
feu.'' Un poele a bouches de chaleur.® Une montre a 
repetition.® Un homme a imagination. Une femme a 
prejuges. Un serpent a sonettes.^^ Une machine a pul- 
veriser. Un t^moin a charge," a decharge. 

^Limestone. *Stone-fruit sWith two handles. ^Double-barrelled. *Hair-powder. 
•Ivory-handled. 'Great guns, ^a stove with pipes. "A repeater. WRattle-snake. 
iiFor the prosecution — ^for the defence. 

EXERCISE. 

A sail-vessel.^ The caloric machine* was invented by 
Ericsson. A single line railway.^ A broad-brimmed hat.* 
Steam navigation.** A screw steamer of 500 horse power.® 
He has two marriageable daughters ."^ He is a projector.® 
The cat o' nine tails,® He received a discharge of shot^° in 
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the face. A panel with, a groove.^^ A drawing-pencil.^^ 
An English steam frigate.^^ A three-decker.^* Queen 
Victoria sovereigns.^* A saddle horse.^^ 

^ k voile. 'La machine k air chaud. ^ k una seule voie. * k grands bords. 
^k vapeur. <^Un vaiseeau k helice de la force de 600 chevaux. Tilles k marier. 
"Homme k projets. *Le martinet k neuf branches. ^oUn coup de fusil k plomb» 
11 £l coulisse. Ujidessiner. ^^ Frigate li vapeur anglaise. ^^Vaisseau de guerre 
k trois ponts. ^^k I'eflBgie de la reine. ^^De selle. 



EXAMPLES OF THE DATIVE OF CONJUNCTION. 

La boite aux lettres.^ La poste aux chevaux. Des 
pommes de terre au lard.^ Le marche au foin. La halle 
au ble.^ line glace a la vanille.* Le pot a la creme. 

iLetter-box. <With bacon. ^Com Exchange. ♦An ice -with vanille. 
THE DATIVE OF PECULIAKITY. 

La chasse aux oiseaux.^ Un tir au pistolet.^ La chasee 
a Tours, au lion. La chasse aux marais. C'est un jenne 
homme au teint fauve.^ Connaissez-vous Thomme a I'habit 
jaune? La deesse aux yeux bleus.* C'est un homme a 
Tesprit obtus. J'ai vu un noble vieillard au regard vif, aux 
cheveux blanchis par T^tude. Je parle d'un monsieur aux 
belles mani^res, au langage correct, et a la mise elegante.* 
Etude aux deux crayons. 

^Fowling. «Shooting-galiery. ^Sallow complexion. *Blue-eyed, ^Eleg^tly 
dressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

The man with the enormous nose. The woman with the 
forty crowns. A picture in water-colours.^ A duel with 
pistols.'* They have fought with the sword.^ The coach- 
door.* The roof-tile.* The coal-pit.^ Reach me the 
snuff-dish.' This drawing is done with ink.® The pic-nic* 
is a repast to which'° every one brings his share of provi- 
sions," his share of wit, and his share of gaiety, 

lAl'aquarelle. «Aupistolet. s^r^p^e. *Porte coch^re. fT'uile faitiere. «FoB8e 
houillere. 'Porte-mouchettes. «ireucre. 'Le pique-nique. wqu. ^^Sapart 
de mets. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

"We have translated "gooseberry preserves'* hj des con- 
fitures de groseilleSf putting the latter noun in the plural, but 
we render "gooseberry syrup'* hjdu strop degroseille^ leaving 
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the noun in the singular. The reason assigued in Poitevin's 
Grammar is, that in the former case the fruit retatus, and 
in the latter loses its original form. Let the learner 
compare the two phrases which we subjoin: De la fritiire 
de pommes de terre, fried potatoes; de laf^cule de pomme de 
terre, potato farina. The translation of the little word withj 
though this point shall be fully cleared up in treating of 
the preposition, seems to call for a passing remark here. 
Although with, as has been shown, is rendered by a dative 
when it serves to express an individual peculiarity, &c., 
yet when it introduces in English the details of a fact or 
historical event, it is always suppressed in French, as in 
the following examples: — 

EUe me pria de sortir, les larmes aux yeux. Les limites 
entre les deux ^glises avaient et^ posees le glaive a la main. 
Les deux puissances se tiennent Tarme au bras en face Tune 
del' autre. II m'accompagnait le cigare aux l^vres et la 
tete couverte d*un chapeau om^ de plumes. 

The learner must observe, that in speaking of mental or 
corporeal peculifigities, the preposition d indicates some- 
thing accidental, but the datives au, d la, &c., mark a 
necessary appendage; thus, un homme d talents, a talented 
man; but V homme au nez crochu, the hook-nosed man; for 
the possession of talents is an accident, while every man is 
supposed to have a nose. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

[The translation of only the more difficult words is here given, and the references 
are omitted to exercise the learner's understanding.] 

1. He wore a sky-blue cloak. The cotton market. I 
come from the servants' registry office. He was a young 
man of twenty-five, with red hair and a red moustache. He 
entered with his hat on his head and his gold-headed cane 
in his hand. How do you like your German studies? Ze 
chiffonnier de Paris, a five-act drama, by F. Pyat. • I have 
left a visiting-card at his house. A garden bench. He 
had on a glazed linen bathing-cap. She is a fair-haired 
angel. Bring the provision basket. Here is a cookery- 
book, A printed calico gown. Give me a stick of sealiug- 
wax. She gazed with an astonished air, and open mout£, 
at the amiable child. I have seen this musician with a 
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bottle of champagne in liis hand. Children like fairy tales. 
This box is quite covered with cobwebs. A pin-head. 
Have you knitting-needles? A tooth-brush. A sheep- 
fold. Give me some gold-leaf. Oyster-shells. "We have 
a rabbit-warren. There are hackney-coaches. Who is the 
lady with the gold bracelet? This bronze statue was 
originally that of an antique Jupiter. Have you remarked 
the bas-relief above the entrance-door? Do you like 
flower-pictures? I prefer fruit-pictures. I have seen him 
arrive in a travelling-carriage. Have you building- timber? 
Cotton thread. A plough-horse. He is on his death-bed. 

2. A writing-lesson. A shoe-buckle. A musical clock. 
She deals in lace. Reach me a speaking-trumpet. A fire- 
engine. He is proprietor of a type-foundry. A card-table. 
A cordial glass, A gaming debt. I want the boot-jack. 
Have you ever seen a bull-fight? He wears a wooden leg. 
Have you a tuning-fork? There is a damp spot. I have 
lost two back teeth. Smoking tobacco. Have you snuff? 
There is a paper pane. That house is a paper-mill; it 
belongs to my brother, who is a paper-merchant. Have 
you any paste? What a heap of paper shavings! I am a 
miniature painter. That boy looks like a barber's block. 
I have a knife with a mother-of-pearl handle. Do you 
know forfeits? A piece of gingerbread. A smoking-pipe. 
Has my foster-father come? 

3. Do not swallow the plum-stones. Is that marmalade 
of plums? Do you use pipe-clay? I live near the parish 
church. A wine-cellar. A bunch of grapes. The sugar- 
cane grows in Jamaica, and the tea-tree in China. Where 
are the sugar-tongs? A sliding window. A white marble 
mantel-piece. He is a treasure-seeker. Homed cattle. 
Sheep are wool-bearing animals. A bear's skin. Are you 
a furrier? I am « saddler and coach-maker. My brother 
is a travelling-clerk. My son is a printer and bookseller. 
I thought he was a draper. This child is a flower-girl. 
Have you seen my wood-cuts? Is that a copperplate 
engraving? No, they are all steel engravings. A wheel- 
barrow is a small one-wheeled tumbril which a man pushes 
before him. Do you know that air? Yes, it is a hunting- 
air. What a fine concert-room! Do you take birds with 
bird-lime? No, with the call-pipe. There is the game- 
keeper. Have you ever made a sea- voyage? I want 
j)ost-horses. An arm-chair with castors. The land and 
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sea forces. My cousin is captain of a merchantman, and 
his brother is a marine. That is a life-boat. I have seen 
your mother-in-law. It is my sister-in-law of whom you 
speak; she has come this morning with my father-in-law, 
who brought also his grandson. He is a grandfather, then? 
Yes, he has even a great-grandson. Who is your godson ; 
is he not? 

4. My friend is not rich; he has only an annuity. He 
is a middle-aged man, but his children are not yet arrived 
at the years of discretion. Sea- water is bitter, but spring- 
water is sweet. Do not drink river- water. You must not 
follow Will o* the wisp. A pomegranate tree with blood- 
coloured flowers. She wears a straw-coloured costume. 
Sit down on this bank of sward. A communication. 
John is in the waiting-room. Emily is in the little summer- 
house. Give me eggs in the shell. She is a house-maid. 
The cupboard. The kitchen-table. Where is the frying- 
pan? Bring me the tea-caddy. Have you washed the 
table-linen? There are four pillow-covers and two blankets. 
Have you a four-posted bed? The ships ran aground on a 
sand-bank. I have mislaid my hat-box. Do you see that 
iron-grating? I see the little house with the scraper, close 
to the gas-lamp. Is this woollen stuff dear? Do you keep 
leather gloves? He has an evening-dress. What a beau- 
tiful set of diamonds! How many cotton factories one 
sees in England ! Yes, but few water-mills. The youngest 
is a shop-girl, and her brother is waiter in a coffee-house. 
My son is a wholesale and retail dealer. You are a cheese- 
monger, are you not? Excuse me, I am a book-keeper. 
Is not your brother a copper-smith? Is not the slave-trade 
detestable? There is only paper money in Austria. I 
prefer gold to bank-notes. A pawn-shop is an establish- 
ment where money is lent on pledges. Louis was my 
school-fellow. They are about to regild the organ pipes. 
Have you Indian ink? Reach me the Indian rubber. Is 
not the guitar a wind instrument? Excuse me, it is a five- 
stringed instrument. A two-edged sword. I am a singing 
master. 

5. The inhabitants of the town presented to him the 
freedom of the city. They have drawn up the marriage 
contract. What do you think of the new parliamentary 
bill? Where is your prayer-book? Repeat me the Lord's 
Prayer. There is a light dragoon. The soldiers are going 
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to practise firing. A subscription ball. He is a half-pay 
officer. Are you fond of fox-hunting? I prefer laying 
snares. I saw the queen yesterday in a state-carriage. 
I am going to a dancing-party. That man gives fencing- 
lessons. We are going to make a pleasure party. A 
country excursion! I shall be one. Have you seen the 
rope-dancers? What a number of soap-bubbles! Do you 
like angling? No, I prefer net-fishmg. There is the 
swimming-school; I should like to take some lessons. Ask 
for the swimming-master. Let us go and take a sail, a 
ride, or a drive. Is that a cow-stall? "No, it is a pig-sty. 
There is a horse-shoe. 

1. Bleu de ciel, aux cotons, bureau de placement, de vingi-cinq ans, aux cheveux 
roux, Etudes d'allemand, en cinq actes, banquette de jardin, un serre-t^te en toile 
ciree, livre de cuisinidre, robe d'indienne, baton de cire k, I'air etonn^, conte de ftes, 
toiles d'araign^e, tete d', k Scoter, k dents, pare k, feuilles d'or, ^cailles, garrane 
k, de louage, porte d'entr^e, tableaux de fleurs, de voyage, bois de construction, de 
labour, lit de mort. 

2. D'^criture, de Soulier, k carillon, marchande de dentelles, un port«-Toiz, pompe 
k feu, fonderie en caract^res, & jouer, k liqueur, de jeu, tire-botte, combat de taureauz, 
fourohette tonique, tache d'humiditi, dents macheli^res, k fumer, en poudre, ch&ssis 
de papier, moulin k, marchand papetier, colle de farine, rognures de, en miniature* 
tete k perruque, k manche de nacre de perle, jeu au gage touch6, pain d'^pice, k 
ifUmer, p6re nourricier. 

3. Noyaux de, argUe k pipe, de la paroisse, cave k, grappe de raisin, eanne &, 
arbre &, pincettes k, k coulisse, manteau de chemin6e de, chercheur de, betes k 
comes, jl laine, peau d'ours, marchand pelletier, sellier-carossier, commis*Toyageur, 
imprimeiir-libraire, marchand de, bouquetiSre, gravures sur bois, en taille-douce, 
a I'eau forte, brouette — k une roue, air de chasse, salle de, k la glu, k rappean, 
garde-cbasse, par mer, de poste, fauteuil k roulettes, de terre et de mer, valsseau 
marchand, soldat de marine, canot de sauvetage, belle-mSre, arridre-i>etiit-fil8, 
HUeul. 

4. Eente viagSre, entre deux &ges, k Vkge de raison, eau de mer. de source, de 
riyiSre, le feu follet, aux fleurs couleur de sang, costume couleur de, banc de gaz(m, 
lettre de faire-part, salle d'attente, cabinet de verdure, k la coque, femme de charge, 
le garde-manger, de cuisine, poele a frire, boite k tii6, de table, tales d'orelUer — 
couvertures de laine, k quatre colonnes, 6choua, ^tui k chapeau, grille de finr, fer A 
d^crotter, lampe k gaz, etoffe de laine, de peau, en toilette de soiree, garniture de, 

Sue de filatures de coton, k eau, flUe de boutique, gar^on de caf6, en gros et en 
6tail, marchajid de, teneur de Irvres, ouvrier en cuivre, la traite des ndgres, papier- 
monnaie, billets de banque, lombard— sur gage, camarade d'ecole, tuyaux d'orgue, 
encre de Chine, de la gomme ^lastique, k vent — k cinq rangs de corde, 4 deux 
tranchants, de chant 

5. Le droit de bourgeoisie, de manage, projet de loi, livre de pridres, Toraison 
dominicale, chasseur k cheval, faire Texercice a feu, de souscription, k demi-solde, 
au renard, aux plages, en voiture de e6r6monie, en soiree dansante, des lemons 
d'armes, partie de pldsir, de campagne — j'en suis, danseurs de corde, que de 
bouteilles de savon, la p^che k la ligne— au tilet, maitre-nageur, promenade en 
mer, a cheval, en voiture, Stable k vachea — tet a cochons, fer de or a cheval. 
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DIPFICTJLTY ni. 

THE USE OF CE, IL, AND ELLE. 

Teacher. Good morning. Have you found any farther 
difficulties in the French language? 

Pupil. Oh, sir! they are more easily found than solved. 
One thing that has always puzzled me, is the correct use 
of the pronouns ce and il, 

T. To clear up this point, let me first observe that ce is 
a demonstrative pronoun, and consequently equivalent to 
this or that, so that it is more properly joined with a noun, 
while il and elle should be construed with other parts of 
speech. 

P. I think I understand. Should not I say, for example, 
Voild un beau cheval, c'est un cheval anglais? 

r. Certainly. 

P. And again, Cette maison est d lui, elle est tHs-helUf 

T. Quite correct. Now let me hear you translate, "That 
is the sad truth which history teaches." 

P. C^est la triste vSritS qu^enseigne Vhistoire. 

T. Or you may render it more emphatic by saying, 
C^est'ld la triste veritS, &c. It will here not be out of 
place to observe that ce is joined to verbs in the plural when 
that verb is followed by a plural noun, so that the French 
say, for example, Qui sont ces hommes? Ce sont des soldats. 
Who are those men? That (instead of those) are soldiers. 
You will understand this phrase when I tell you that some 
word like "assemblage," is here understood; hence, if we 
supply the ellipsis, the sentence stands, "That assemblage 
are soldiers." Do you understand? 

P. Certainly, in supplying the ellipsis. How should I 
translate the phrase, " Those are signs of tranquillity?" 

T. Keeping in mind the same principle, you will render 
it by, Ce sont-ld des signes de tranquilliti. 

P. The pronoun ce, then, is only joined with nouns; that, 
I imagine, is the rule you have just given me? 

71 You are right; but you must extend this rule so as 
to embrace words which are used as nouns, such as the 
compound pronouns, le mien, la mienne, &c., with celui, 
and eelle, words which, as you will easily perceive, are 

C2 
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composed of the demonstrative ce and the simple pronouns 
lui and elle, so that they are equal to that he and that she, 
and are naturally treated as nouns. We must consequently 
say, A qui est cette maison? C*est la mienne ou la sienne. 
C^est celle de monpere. Whose house is this? It is mine 
or his. It is that of my father. 

F, In that case, I should say, Comment trouvez-vous ce 
cheval? c'est celui qv^efai achete; in order to render, How do 
you like this horse? it is the one I have hough t. 

T, You will also observe that ce qui, corresponding to 
the English what, is a compound pronoun, analogous in its 
construction to celui and le mien, and is consequently like- 
wise joined with ce; thus we say, C^est ce dont je vans ai 
parle. It is what I spoke to you about; C^est ce qui a eti lieu 
dans V affaire dont il iagit. That is what took place in the 
matter in question. Let me observe, besides, that though 
qui can only refer to an individual word, ce qui may repre- 
sent an entire sentence; thus, Tai trouvi le livre que vous 
cherchiez, I have found the book that you were looking for; 
and, Vom n^avez pas accordi Vadjectif avec le suhstantif, ce 
qui est une faute grossikre. You have not made the adjective 
agree with the substantive, which is a gross fault. 

P. Is ce never used as an abbreviated form of cela? 

T. It is; especially in conversation, and then we may 
use it even with an adjective, and say, G^est impossible, 
ce n'estpas vrai, for Cela n^ est pas possible, cela rCest pas vrai. 

P. Is ce merely used with coihpound pronouns? 

T, It i3 also employed with the disjunctives, as those 
pronouns, such as moi, lui, eux, are called, which are not 
immediately joined to the verb, like/^, il, or tu. Observe 
the following construction: Qui est Id? C^est moi. Who 
is there? It is I? Qui a ecrit cette lettre? C* est lui. Who 
has written this letter? It is he. In such cases the verb 
etre still remains in the singular, for we say indifferently, 
C^est moi qui ai chante, c^est vous qui etes venu, except with 
the pronoun of the third person plural, thus: Ce sont elles, 
It is they; Ce sont eux qui ont chanti. It is they who have 
sung; and even in the last example, should the relative 
that follows be an accusative, it is better to say in the 
singular, Cest elles que votis avez entendues chanter; but if 
we replace the personal pronoun by a noun, the verb will 
be plural, even though the relative be an accusative; thus: 
Ce sont mes soeurs qtie vous avez entendues chanter. 
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P. In what circumstances, then, is it permitted to use 
il and ellef 

T, When the verb which they precede is followed by- 
some other part of speech than ^ noun. Thus, if I inquire, 
A qui eat c$ Uvre? Whose book is this? you will reply, 
II est d mot, It is mine; or else using the noun, C'est mon 
Uvre, It is my book; or, C^eat le mien, It is mine. 

P. How then, should I render the sentence, '*Who is 
this man? He is a shopkeeper." 

T. You must observe here, that nouns are very fre- 
quently in French used as adjectives, in which case they 
never take the article, but are construed with the personal 
pronoun; hence you say, Qui est eet homme? II est mar- 
chand; or else, regarding marchand as a noun, you may 
render the phrase by, C'est un marchand, 

P. So that I should say, // est Anglais, and CPest un 
Anglais? 

T, Precisely. The absence of an article before a noun 
is sufficient to convert it into an adjective, joined with il 
or elle; and you must also observe that the presence of the 
article in a similar manner converts an adjective into a 
noun, 80 that we say. Qui est cet homme? Oest un malheureux, 

P. Very good, sir; but it strikes me at this moment that 
ce and il are sometimes used merely for the purpose of 
introducing a sentence, and without any reference to a 
noun or antecedent. 

T, You are right, and in such cases, ee is generally 
found in the same sentence with qice, while il is more 
commonly united with de. Thus we say, (7 est ainsi que 
la Grieefut perdue, It was thus that Greece was ruined. 

P. I have found this morning a similar example, C^est 
au roi que vous devez vous adresser, 

T, Very good. Now translate the sentence : It is in vain 
that a certain success is expected from his representations. 

P. C*est en vain qiCon espire quelque succks de ses repre- 
sentations, 

T, You appear to understand. Now translate the fol- 
lowing phrase: II me par ait inutile de vous ripondre, 

P. That is. It seems to me useless to reply to you. I 
comprehend, sir; we have here il and an infinitive with de 
figuring in the same sentence. 

T. Farther, render into French: It is very advantageous 
to have been able to arrive at this result. 
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P, U est trU'Ovantageux ^ avoir pu arriter d ce rituUat. 

T, My last obserratioii on Uus point is, that il is used 
with q%ie whenever the infinitive following de may be 
changed into a snbjnnctivey thns: II nCest impossible tPy 
aUer; or, H est impossible que j^y aiUe; or in any case, 
indeed, in which the clause precediDg que conveys of itself 
a certain sense, as in that jnst quoted, in which the words, 
H est impossible, are capable of standing alone. Where ee 
is nsed, the two clauses are more intimately united, which 
will appear from a comparison of the two following sen- 
tences: U est bien vrai qu^il est dans le genie de la langue 
Italienne defaire des transpositions. It is very true that it 
lies in the genius of the Italian language to make trans- 
positions; Ce fiU par le glaive qu^ilfaUtdfaire respecter les 
limites entre les deux eglises. It was by tifie sword that it 
was necessary to make the limits between the two churches 
be respected. In all such cases, then, il is followed by 
an adjective without a noun, and ee by conjunctions, 
adverbs, &c. 

P. Just so. 

T. Ce is likewise sometimes conjoined with an infinitive 
taking de, but in these cases que is generally also expressed, 
for example : Ce sera pour moi un rare honheur que depoucoir 
obliger un aussi galant hamme, It will be an unusual hi^pi- 
ness for me to be able to oblige so excellent a man; or cJse 
we may omit the que, but in all such cases it is supposed 
to be understood. This peculiar use of que is called by 
grammarians a Grdlicism. 

P. Thank you, sir. I can scarcely feel embarrassed again 
in the use of these words, and I wish you good morning. 



EXAMPLES. 

II est difficile de le croirc en presence de ces fidts. 
Est-il ficile de prevoir comment une pareille difficulte 
puisse s'ajuster amiablement.^ Cest plaisir {que) de voir 
le changement qui s'est opere^ depuis pen. Cest un brave 
homme que son pere. Qu'est-ce que ce mot? Qu'est-ce 
que ce livre? Votre chien va detruire mes fleurs, ce qui 
iachera tellement mon fir^re qu'il le tuera. Cest a eux que 
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Ton doit cette inyention. Ce n'est pas a ses victoires qu'il 
doit sa gloire. Cost par Tinduction et par Tobservatioii 
que le doctenr Gall est arrive a connaltre le siege des 
&ciiltes et des instincts. Ce serait faire nne grossi^rete 
impardonnable que d'ecrire nne lettre snr dn papier ou se 
tronyait deja qnelqne chose d'ecrit.' 

lAmicably. 'Been effected. ^Something written. 
EXEBCISE. 

What handkercliief is this ?^ Are they Irishmen?^ What 
is this word? What is this bnilding ? They are my books. 
They are the handkerchief that yon have lost They are 
the goods which have been injured.^ They are those* which 
have been injured. It is tiie principal thing. It is he 
who is mad. It is they who are good. It is they (fern.) 
whom I like. Is it not the sailors who have brought^ the 
ship? Are they yonr sister's or your cousin's gloves? 
Was it not? leather shoes that he wore? Was it not 
woollen stockings that you were putting on ? Health is a 
precious thing.'' It was then decided^ that he should be a 
priest. It was* indirectly, and by chance/® that the young 
girl learned the death of her mother. 

'Qu'est-ce que. •Sont-ce des. 'Avarlees. ♦Ce sont celles. ^Ameni. 'N'etaient- 
oe |>a8. ^C'est une — que. *I1 ftit done *Ce fut. ^^Fia hasard. 

EXAMPLES. 

A qui est ce livre ? II est a moi. C'est mon livre. C'est 
ma plume. C'est lui qui a pris votre argent. C'est moi 
qui ai perdu ma bourse. II est marchand de vin. Elle est 
frangaise. Qu'avez-vous pris? C'est une lettre. C'est 
un chapeau. C'est le mien. C'est cette idee que j'ai prise 
pour le principe de toute regeneration. C'est un axiome 
en physiologic que la dissection ne saurait^ nous apprendre 
les usages des parties. Bien que ce soit un fait, il a besoin 
d'etre prouve. Les Egyptiens attribuent k Osiris I'invention 
de la charrue ; c'est un des plus grands services rendus au 
genre humain.^ C'est un triste metier que* la guerre. 
C'est juste. C'est bien. Ce qu'il y a d'important a con- 
naltre c'est I'attitude du gouvemement. Ce n'est pas lui 
qui a donne au monde ces exemples de generosite. 

ICannot teach us. 'Human race. ^Gallieitm. 
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EXEBCISE. 

Those^ aie exactly the sazne ideasw It is not a gnunina- 
ticaP fsudt; it is a chrmologicaP error. Wfaat^ pieoocupied 
him was* his health. It is incredible. This horse is mine.' 
It is my horse. It is mine. It is they^ who are come. 
It is he who has lost his £riend. It is my cap.* It is the 
<m£^ 1 have lost. He is an Englishman. Is he not an 
Italian ? Who is there ? It is she. So^ it is** they. He 
is poor. That is" a poor man. Is he happy ? Those are 
nnfortonate people. Yoor sister'^ is a fine giri. 

iCesont. *De gnmnusre^ 1>e ehrooologifr. ^e^m. ^ecidt. Hnoos. 'Ce 
•ont eax. *Cft8qaeue. *CeBe. **Ce aoiu eox. "Ceat on pMiTre. ^HTest one 
belle tllle que. 

OBSERTATIOXS. 

Besides the nse of il already indicated at the h^^inning 
of a sentence, it is much employed in such phrases as the 
following: II parait deux livrauons par ^emaine. Two 
numbers appear weekly; and it always requires the verb 
in the singular. It must be remarked that though we say, 
Ce sant eux, ce sont eUes, it is they, in a simple affirmatiye 
sentence, euphony exacts the forms, Mt-ce euxf est-ce eUes ? 
when speakmg interrogatively ; but with nouns, this change 
is not necessary, and we say, Ce sant mes amis; sant-ce vos 
amis f Ce is often omitted after voild, as, Voild qui devimt 
embarrassarU. When I say. Quelle heure est-tlf What 
o'clock is it? I ask a general question; but if I inquire, 
Quelle heure est-ce f I wish to kiiow what is the hour that 
I hear striking. The reply in the one case would be, H 
est ddx hewres; in the other, Cest dix heures. As ^ is 
sometimes suppressed after voild, it is frequently inserted 
in the second member of a sentence, where the verb is too 
far &om its nominative; thus: Ce qui importe d, tout 
homme c^est de remplir ses devoirs , What is important to 
every man is to fulfil his duties. At the same time ee can 
serve as a nominative to no other verb than itre, for we 
must say, Eire a/cec des gens qvHon aime, cela. suffit. It is 
enough to be with those whom we like. In the example 
of pleonasm given above, we find, C^est de remplir, &c., but 
if ce be used before an infinitive, as an abbreviation of eela, 
the de is suppressed ; thus, C^est tout dire, That is saying 
everything. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

Ce n'est pas Ik un homme ordinaire. C'est facheux. 
Nous avons pens^ qu*il etait n^cessaire de rappeler au 
lecteur ce qu' etait Paris a cette ^poque. C'est cela meme.^ 
Est-il Venn da monde pendant mon absence? Mais si 
c'^tait quelqu'un de puissant, quelqu'un de titre'* qui vous a 
offens^, il faut vous taire. J'ai fait ce qu'il fallait^ pour 
cela. Pour quelqu'un qui aime a parler, c'est beaucoup 
d'etre ^cout^ ou de croire Tetre.* Vous avez des lettres 
de moi, il me les faut. Elle est en peine de savoir ce que 
tout cela signifie. £n toute chose il faut de la discretion. 
Est-ce que c'est d^fendu de chanter le soir dans les rues? 
Combien avez- vous d'enfants? J'en ai six; ce sont comme 
autant^ de petits amours. Son oncle lui laissa d'immenses 
richesses, ce qui ferait penser que ce n'est pas vers ceux 
qui font un bon usage des favours que la fortune va de 
preference. La chasse, c'est comme une bataille, comme une 
partie de jeu; la chasse, c'est le mouvement; c'est la vie. 

^That very thing. 'Some one titled. 'Was necessary. ^To be so. ^So many. 

EXERCISE. 

It is^ shameful for a man of the rank and of the birth of 
the count. He is a wretch.^ That is what I have thought. 
It is sure^ that she is not yet sixteen years old. A crowd 
of people* of all professions come to the shop in the morn- 
ing. It is that way* that the people are deceived. Those 
things* only happen to me. That is'' too bad. It is he; I 
bet fiiat it is he! What is it, then?® Ah! it is not that, 
miss; it is a mystery, it is a secret. To receive you in our 
house, is 'difficult. My heart beat, but it was^** with 
pleasure. Yesterday was" the first time. It must be he 
who has said it. It wilP'* be easy to you to have his house 
pointed out. Nothing has happened.^' Has a woman" 
arrived here? A misfortune has happened to my brother. 
Have many people^' died in the hospital? What has hap- 
pened^* to your friend ? Something has" fallen from the 
tree. 

iC'est honteux. sinfame. '11 est vrai qu'elle. ♦II vient le matin. *C'est 
comme ca. 'Ces choses-ld. 'C'est sQu'est-ce done ? •C'est. "C'etait "C'etait 
hier. "11. wji n'est. "Une femme est-elle. i^Est-il mort. WQu'egt-il. I'll est 
tombe. 
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DIFEICIILTY IV. 

THE USE OF THE PEINCIPAL PRONOUNS. 

Pupil. Tour observations, yesterday, sir, have served to 
strengthen my conviction that one of the most serious diffi- 
culties in the French, and, I suppose, in any other lan- 
guage, is the proper use of the pronouns. 

Teacher. You are not mistaken. The judicious em- 
ployment of the pronouns and prepositions is a good test of 
the pupil's proficiency in any language. 

P. Since we speak of the pronouns, I should wish much 
to know the reason why several of these have a double 
form ; for example, we have both je and moi to express the 
pronoun /; il and lui correspond to he; and ih and eux to 
the pronoun them, 

T. You have probably observed that one class of these is 
always placed before the verb, and the other always after 
it ; thus you say, je le vois ; il me parle ; I see him, he 
speaks to me; but we say, c'est tot que je vois; c^est d moi 
qu^ilpa/rle. 

F, These are, I think, what you yesterday called the 
conjunctive and disjunctive forms ? 

T. Just so ; and you will observe that the disjunctive 
form can only be used where you wish to render the pro- 
noun emphatic; thus, you must say, Ce sont etix qui vien- 
nent d^arriver; ce n'est pas elle, c'est lui quHl regarde; It is 
they who have just arrived ; it is not at her, but at him 
that he is looking. 

P. And where there can be no doubt as to the persons 
spoken of, and consequently no need of rendering tiie pro- 
noun emphatic, I should simply say, Us viennent d^arriver; 
il le regarde. So fax I understand ; but can I under no 
circumstances render these pronouns emphatic ? 

T, Certainly not, except by giving them the disjunc- 
ftive form. We should have to translate the sentence, "/ 
do not like this," by Je rCaime pas cela, moi ; and, ^* He 
knows nothing of it," by II n'en sait rien, lui. It is neces- 
sary to observe, besides, that the laws of French pronun- 
ciation do not admit of a stress of the voice, such as you 
lay on the English pronoun, and replace this emphasis by 
jielding the word on which it falls in your language fl» -a 
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place of honour, that is, the end of the phrase. To illus- 
trate this ohservation, let ns suppose that we are speaking 
of a third person, and I say to you : I know him well. If 
I lay the emphasis on the English verb, we must in French 
place the latter after the pronoun, thus : Je h connais hten, 
because the verb is more important than the pronoun. But 
if in English I accent, "I do not know him, but I know his 
brother," our arrangement will be, Je ne connais pas lui, 
maisje connais sonfrkre, or else, Ce n^ est pas lui que, &c. 

P. So that the disjunctive is merely the emphatic, and 
the conjunctive the unemphatic pronoun. But is there not 
some difficulty in placing these so-called conjunctive pro- 
nouns, when joined with a dative ? 

jT. When the dative pronoun is of the first or second 
person, it always has the precedence ; thus, Hmele donne, 
He gives it to me ; Je vous le dis, I tell it to you : but when 
both pronouns are of the third person, the opposite takes 
place ; thus, Je le lui donne, I give it to him ; Vous le leur 
Sites, you tell it them. In the imperative, the accusative 
should precede the dative, unless the latter be the particle 
y ; as Donnez-le-moi, Give it to me ; Menez-y-nous, Conduct 
us there; Vendez-le-noics, Sell it to us ; JPrStez-les-leur, Lend 
them to them ; Confions-le-lui, Let us trust it to him ; ^e 
le hii eonfions pas, Let us not trust it to him, &c. In the 
first and third of these examples, we abandon the regular 
order, and use disjunctives, to avoid terminating the 
sentence with e mute, as donnez-me-le and vendez-nous-le 
would offend the laws of euphony. It is for the same 
reason, that menez-m'y becomes menez-y-moi, conduct me 
there. Menez-Vyoxi^ menez-nous-y, &c., are sometimes used, 
but menez-y-le and menez-^y-nous are better. 

F. 1 comprehend. And next, I should wish to know 
something more of the compound pronoun, celui, or celle, 
the employment of which often embarrasses me. 

T, This pronoun is used merely to prevent the repetition 
of the noun. Thus we say : Ze chapeau de mon pk'e et celui 
de mon frere ; les chevaux de la reine et ceua^ de la duchesse. 

P. For the femiuine, then, we should say : La table de^ 
noyer et celle de chene. The walnut table and the oak one. 

T, Very good. I dare say you have observed that the 
syllables ci and Id are often joined with nouns to indicate 
aniadividual or an object with greater distinctness ; and. 
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consequently, the pronouns that represent them are often 
found with the same affix; for example, Ce hdton-ci est d 
mot, et celui'ld d lui; cette aiguiUe-ld eat d elle, et eelle-ei d 
sa 8oevr» 

F, I perceive; when the emphasis in English falls upon 
this and that Am I right, farther, in supposing that eelui 
qui and celle qui, are used to render the English locations, 
he who, she who, &c. 

T, Certainly. You must render, *' He who is content is 
happy/' by the following form: Celui qui est content eat 
heureux. Let me hear you, then, translate, " She who is 
handsome is not always amiable." 

P. Celle qui est belle n^est pas toujour s aimahle. 
T, Farther. " He whose father is dead, is poor." 
P. Celui dont le phre est mort, est patwre. 
T. Again : * * She to whom I have given my book is gone 
away." 
P. Celle d quifai donni mon Uvre est partie, 
T, Very well ; and now, do you understand the posses- 
sive pronouns ? They only present one difficulty to an 
Englishman. 

P. What is that ? 

T, In English, the possessive pronoun always agrees in 
gender with the possessor ; in French, on the contrary, it 
agrees with the object possessed. In the one language we 
say, his father, his mother, his sister, his brother; but in 
the other, sonph'e, sa mire, sa sceur, sonfrhre, 

P. The French idiom is apparently the more precise of 
the two. 

T, Only apparently so, I am afraid; for the words, son 
cheval, might mean equally well his or her horse, and the 
sense must here depend entirely on what precedes. 

P. There are two other pronouns which I often con- 
found. How should I use quel and lequel? 

T. Quel is an interrogative pronoun, and always pre- 
cedes a noun, as. Quel homme est sage? What man is wise? 
But this noun is not unfrequently understood; as. Quel est 
ce village? that is, Q^el village est ce village? 
P. And lequel? 

T. Lequel, as an interrogative, is always independent; 
that is, it stands without a noun, and carries with it an 
idea of selection; as, Lequel de ces livres est le meiUeur f 
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"Whicli of these books is the best ? Zaquelle de ces filles est 
sa scstir? Which of these girls is his sister? Zesqtcelles 
de ceajleurs sont odoriferantes? Which of these flowers are 
odoriferous? Atixquelles donnez-vous la preference? To 
which do you give the prefetence ? Lequel is rather used 
in reference to objects which we know, and qml to objects 
unknown. 

P, WTiat sort of pronoun is qui? 

T, It may be relative or interrogative. As an interro- 
gative, it never changes in number, gender, or case; for we 
say indifferently, Qui est Id? Qui sont venm? Be qui 
parlez-vous? A qui pensez-vous? Qui avez-vous vu? Who 
is there ? Who are come ? Of whom do you speak ? On 
whom do you think? Whom have you seen? 

P, Does it admit any modification as a relative ? 

T. It does. We say, Vhomme qui est arrivi, dont votes 
parlez, d qui vous pensez, The man who has arrived, of whom 
you speak, on whom you think. Its accusative form is que, 
and it has a peculiarity which deserves to be mentioned. 

P. Pray, what is this ? 

T, When we find it before an active verb, in one of the 
compound tenses — that is, a tense with a past participle — 
this participle becomes an adjective, and agrees with it in 
gender and number; for example, La pomme que f ai prise, 
The apple which I have taken. The same rule obtains with 
a noun in the accusative; thus, Comhien d^hommes avez-vou^ 
tms? How many men have you seen? 

P, And it is only when the relative is in the accusative 
that this concordance can take place? 

T. Certainly. Now, tell me, if you please, do you un- 
derstand clearly the use of the pronoun quoi? 

P. 1 am afraid that I do not. 

jT. This pronoun is likewise interrogative and relative. 
It is scarcely used under any circumstances, except after a 
preposition, and we say interrogatively, d quoi pensez-voics? 
De quoi parlez-vous ? On what do you think? Of what do 
you speak? We use quoi relatively when its antecedent is 
something vague and undefined, expressed by such words 
as ee, rien, &c., so that we say, // w'y a rien sur quoi Von ait 
plus icrit, There is nothing about which more has been 
written; Je ne puis deviner ce d quoi il pense; I cannot 
guess on what he is thinking. In such cases as the latter, 
we have already observed that ce may always be omitted. 
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P, Is not the genitive form, de quoi, of very frequent 
oocurrence? 

T. It is, especially in such locutions as. Hade qtm vivre; 
fai de quoi manger ; elle a de qtwi lire; he has wherewith 
to live ; I have wherewith to eat ; she has wherewith to 
read; and in the elliptical familiar phrase, IlrCy a pas de 
qtwt, There is not wherewith, that is, no reason for your 
thanking me; a polite reply to, Je votis remercie. 

P, I have always heen puzzled in attempting to trans- 
late the English pronoun what into Prench. Pray, sir, 
which is the French word for " what ?" 

T. You must translate ideas, and not mere words ; hence 
the translation varies as often as the idea varies. Thus, we 
say, Qm dites-vous? Be quot parlez-vom? Je ne sais ce que 
V0U8 voulez dire. Quelle est cette montagne ? Quelle mon- 
tagne est-ce Id? or Qu'est-ce que cette montagne? in order to 
render. What do you say? Of what do you speak? I do 
not know what you mean to say. What is this mountain? 
What mountain is that ? You see from this that, as the 
accusative before an active verb, the word whc^ is trans- 
lated by quey after a preposition by qttot, before a noun, 
either expressed or understood, by quel or quelhf and when 
equivalent to that which, by ce qui or ce que. 

P. You have just now said. Quelle montagne est-ce Id} 
Would it not be more correct to say. Quelle montagne est 
eelle-ci? 

T. If you are looking at one single mountain, and if 
there be no possibility of mistaking it for another, you will 
say, Quelle montagne est-ce Id? meaning, as it were, "That 
object.*' If you be looking at a chain, and wish to distin- 
guish some individual mountain from the group, it is better 
to say, Quelle montagne est celle-ci? 

P. There is another embarrassing pronoun soiy which I 
always confound with lui. Pray, tell me, sir, when I 
should use the one and the other. 

T. Soi, like qitoi, must have for its antecedent something 
imperfectly known and indefinite, and can only refer to 
such words as chacun, on, or tout le monde, expressed or 
understood. Thus we say, Chacun pense d soi, every one 
thinks on himself. Zui, on the contrary, has always a de- 
finite antecedent, and we therefore say, (Test un igo'iste qui 
ne travaille que pour lui, he is a selfish man, who only works 
for himself; Que cet homme prenne garde d lui, let this man 
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take care of himself. The addition of the syllable mSme, 
renders these phrases more forcible ; thus, Cet homme park 
totifottrs de lui-mSme, This man still speaks of himself. 

F. Soif then, can only refer to something indefinite or 
imperfectly known ? 

T, As a general rule; but a few examples occur, now 
and then, in which it is used instead of lui, to avoid ambi- 
guity ; thus, we are obliged to say, Ce jeune homme n'mme 
pas son fr ere, il rCaime que sot, This young man does not 
love his brother, he only loves himself. Were we to use 
lui here, we should seem to assert precisely what we in- 
tend to deny. 

F, I understand, sir ; all grammatical rules must yield 
to clearness. I shall now trouble you for a little informa- 
tion regarding the use of the words chaque and ckacun, 

T, The same difference exists between these words as 
between quel and lequel; that is, chaque is always employed 
with a noun, while chacun stands alone, so that we say : 
Chacun a son fusil, Every one has his gun; chaque ecolier 
a son cahier, every scholar has his copy-book; chacune a 
son tahlier, every one has her apron; chaque femme a son 
panier, every woman has her basket. 

P. I shall not be so indiscreet as to intrude longer on 
your time to-day, especially as I think that I now pretty 
well understand this important part of the language — I 
mean the use of the pronouns. 

T. The remaining ones, indeed, present no serious dif- 
ficulties. Of these you will observe, that personne and 
rien are only used in negative, and quelqu^un and quelqice 
chose only in affirmative sentences. How, then, should 
you translate, "Do you know any one?** 

F, Connaissez-vous quelqu'un, 

T, And the reply: "I know no one." 

F, Je ne connais personne. 

T, Again. Let me hear you translate: ''Have you 
bought anything?" 

F, Avez-vous achete quelque chose? 

T, And the reply. " I have bought nothing." 

F. Je vHai rien achetL But permit me an inquiry: is 
personne always a pronoun? 

jT. No; it is sometimes a noun, but then it takes an 
article before it like other nouns, so that you can scarcely 
mistake it for the pronoun. Besides, as a pronoun, it is 

D2 
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masculine, and as a noun, always feminine, even when 
indicating a man; tlius, Je connai% la personne dont votis me 
parlez, carje demeure chez elle, I know the person of whom 
you speak to me, for I live with him. A few pronouns 
such as, nulf aucun, &c. are used both with and without 
nouns, so that we may also call them adjectives. 

P. I hope to profit by these explanations, sir, and I 
shall now bid you good morning. 



EXAMPLES. 

Ce sont eux qui vous en^ prient. Moi qui suis poete I 
Lui me parler? Tons etaient la pour lui, et lui ne sem- 
blait plus y etre pour eux. Oh ! tout me convient a moi. 
Elle m'avait donne un nom, elle.* II vous avait donne un 
nom aussi, lui. Lui seul ^tait Tauteur du crime. Ne lui 
ressemble-t-elle pas beaucoup ? Dites-leur ce que vous pensez 
de cela. Dites-le-lui f n'osez-vous pas le lui dire ? Donnez- 
la-lui; n'osez-vous pas la lui donner? Envoyez-les-lui. 
Dites-le-nous; quand aurez-vous le temps de nous le dire? 
Disons-lui ce que vous voulons faire. Que votre soeur me 
dise ce qu'elle veut savoir. Ces souliers sont-ils a lui ou a 
elle? Menez-moi a la comedie. Menez-y-moi. Menez-y-le. 
Donnez-le. Donnez-le-moi. Donnez-le-lui. Donnez-moi 
du vin. Donnez-m'en. Donnez-nous-en. Avez-vous la 
monnaie?* Rendez-la-leur. Yous etes bien heureux, vous. 
Je ne suis pas malade, moi. 

^For it. SEmphatio pronoun. ^Example of the general rule, that when two pro- 
nouns follow the imperative, the accusative precedes the dative. ^The coin. 

EXERCISE. 

He is not afraid.' She understands English. Thez will 
not do that. Have' you taken his money from him? Call 
him. Love me. ^Let him go there or not. *Whether you 
do it or not, I do not care.* Whether it rain or not, I shall 
set out. Write to me. Lend them to them. Send them 
some.* Give us some.' Don't give it to him. Give them 
none.® Pity him; do you not pity him? Let me* pass. 
Let him^° go out. Permit him^^ to go out. 

in n'a pas peur, luL 'Lui avez-vous. ^Qu'n y aille on non. ♦Que vous. *Cela 
ne me regarde pas. *Leur-on. ''Nous-en. *Ne leur en. »Moi. ^^Le. ^^LuL 
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EXAMPLES. 

Son admiration repand ^galement du ridicule et sur celui 
qui admire et sur celui qui est admire. Celui qui meurt, 
meurt; on n'en parle plus. On punit celui qui a fait un 
crime. Celui qui rend le plus de service doit etre le plus 
prise. ^ Cette femme-la est borgne.* Youlez-vous ce cha- 
peau-ci ou ce chapeau-la ? Youlez-vous celui-ci ou celui-la ? 
Frendrez-vous ce caf^-ci? Je prendrai celui-la. L'habit 
de drap et celui de coton. La table de bois et celle de fer. 
Cette lecon-ci me parait difficile. Celle-ci est plus difficile 
que celle-la. Aimez-vous cette demoiselle-ci ou celle-la? 
Je n'aime pas celle que vous aimez. 

^Prized. *One-eyed. 
EXERCISE. 

She who is prudent is always loved. He who is poor is 
not always unhappy. The copper coin and the silver one. 
The cloth cloak and the leather one. The straw bonnet^ 
and the silk one. I like this girl better than that one, but 
the one'* with the white gown pleases me best. I won't 
have^ this hat, give me that one. 

iDe paille. «Celle k la. sje ne veux pas. 
EXAMPLES. 

Quel manteau portez-vous? Lequel ne portez-vous pas? 
Quel argent trouvez-vous? Lequel cherchez-vous? Quelle 
plume avez-vous perdu? Laquelle avez-vous trouvee? 
Quel crayon voulez-vous? Lequel preferez-vous? Qui est 
mort? A qui parlez-vous? A qui est ce bonnet de nuit? 
Qui battez-vous? or Qui est-ce que vous battez? L' avez- 
vous entendue chanter? Je les ai battus. Avez-vous vu 
la jeune fille aux beaux yeux? Je I'ai vue. A-t-il appris 
ces phrases? II les a apprises toutes. Combien de verres 
de vin avez-vous bus? J' en ai bu trois. A-t-elle rcQU les 
lettres? Qui, elle les aregues. Combien de lettres a-t-elle 
rcQues? Elle en a re^u dix. J'ai vu quelques dames. En 
avez-vous vu ? Vous avez de quoi vous occuper. Je ne 
crois pas vous avoir manque en quoi que ce^ soit. Yoila de 
quoi choisir. Je vous remercie, monsieur. II n'y a pas de 
quoi. A quoi vous sort ce canif ? II me sort a tailler ines 
plumes. Que vous sert-il de pleurer? Que lui sert-il de 
gronder? Cela ne lui sert a rien. 

^In anything at all (lit. -whatever it may be.) 
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EXERCISE. 



What horse have you? What do they say?* What 
is the matter with you?' How many friends have you 
received? How many of them have you saluted? What 
ballad' have you sung? Have you sung it well? He is 
not rich, but he has the means* of living? What have you 
done? What has the servant* done? What shirts are 
torn? Which are torn? Have you found what® you have 
lost? Do you know what you say? He does not know 
what he is doing. Do you give me what you have pro- 
mised me ? What does he want?^ What does your brother* 
want? He wants three francs. What do they want? 
They want® six. What do you want? I want five. What 
is the use of*^ lighting the fire? What is the use of expo- 
sing one's self to danger? What is the use of reading 
without understanding? What necessity** is there for 
going away so early? What necessity is there for making 
a show ?** 

^Dit-on. *Qu'avez-vous? SRomance. *De quoi vivre. *Qu'a fait. •Ce que. 
'Que lui faut-il? ^A votre frere. "II leur. ^"A quoi bon allumer. "Quel besoin 
y a-t-il de. "Faire de I'etalage. 

EXAMPLES. 

Chacun de vous a son devoir a remplir. Etre mecontent 
de soi est une faiblesse. Ce divin modele que chacun 
porte avec soi nous enchante. Aucun n'est prophete chez 
soi. Chaqne pays a ses usages. Le roi a douze ^curies de 
dix chevaux chacune. Chacun a ses defauts. Idom^nee 
revenant k soi remercia ses amis. C'est une demarche dont 
nul ne pent pre voir les suites. Chaque soldat aura-t-il son 
fusil? Chaque paysan a-t-il son cheval? Chacune a-t-elle 
son tablier? 

'A step. 
EXERCISE. 

Has every one her copy-book?* Every scholar will read 
in her turn.' Every one has his Christmas present. Every 
one has his taste. No one is always right.* I know none* 
of these girls. No woman is more amiable. No man* was 
more brave than Murat. 

^Cahier. *k son tour, ^^treimes de Noel. *A toujours raison. ^Aucune. 
•Nul, or Nul homme, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

A good idea of the relative force of the conjunctive and 
disjunctive pronouns may be formed from the following 
sentences: Voild. monpkre, ne hii en dites rien; voild ma sceur, 
ne lui en dites rien, in which the same pronoun represents 
him and her, because in English we accent, " tell him (or 
her) NOTHING of it;" but if we accent, " tell nothing of it 
to HTM or to HEE," wc must translate, n^en dites rien a lui, or 
d elle. Here, then, is a simple rule for the English student : 
when he, in his own language, accents the verb, the 
accompanying pronoun will be conjunctive, and when he 
accents the pronoun, let him employ the disjunctive form 
in French. Lequel has been introduced in the preceding 
conversation as an interrogative; a few remarks on it as a 
relative may not be superfluous. Though qui represents 
who or which, and though we say indifferently, Vhomme 
qui, le eheval qui, lafemme que, la hoite que, to express "the 
man who, the horse which, the woman whom, the box 
which," yet after a preposition qui can only refer to persons; 
thus, Vhomme chez qui, or chez lequel je demeure; lafemme avec 
qui, or a/vec laquelle vous ites venu : but in reference to things 
or animals, we are restricted to the use of the latter 
pronoun, and must say, la plwme avec laquelle, le eheval 8V/r 
lequel, &c.; we sometimes too employ oii in reference to time 
and place, for the sake of brevity, thus, le moment oxi, the 
moment in which, instead of dans lequel. As a relative, 
lequel is very rarely employed in the nominative, and only 
in cases where que would be ambiguous, as, fai trouve une 
jeune personne chez mon cousin, laquelle Stait tres-aimahle. 
Celui qui is sometimes replaced by quiconque: thus, Pour 
quiconque tient une plume c^est un devoir de dire la veriU, 
For him who, or whoever, holds a pen, it it a duty to tell 
the truth. The independent pronoun cela or ga, is much 
used, especially in familiar conversation, as, Tant que cela, 
so much as that; je n^aime pas ga, I don't like that. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

Cela vous fait-il mal? Qu'est-ce que cela? Comme qa. 
A rheure ou nous sommes. Le lieu d*ou je sors. Je 
n'oublierai jamais le moment ou mon ami rendit le dernier 
soupir. Yous sou venez- vous de cela ? Oui, je m'en souviens. 
Ajoutez-vous foi a cela? Oui, j'y ajoute foi. Cela fait 
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votre ^loge. Mais voyez ce qu'il a fait, lui! En cela 
Tusage de cet empire est bien superieur aux coutumes des 
^tats les plus civilises. Yous sortiez au moment ou il est 
entre. Lui seul relevait nos esprits abattus. II leur fit 
rendre a tons leurs epees. Est-ce sa faute a lui s'il est 
pauvre? Nul ne s'en etonnera. Nul ne sait s'il est digne 
d'amour ou de baine. Mais je n'ai pas de cbeval, moi. 
J'ai eu une idee. Elle doit etre bete votre id^e. Dire 
d'une personne qu'elle est en ville, c'est dire qu'elle n'est 
pas cbez elle. Moi j*ai vu eux et eux n'ont pas vu moi. 
Ne parliez-vous pas de moi et de lui? Vous et moi nous 
avons raison, et eux ils ont tort. 

EXERCISE. 

I believed I was^ tbe only extravagant man in Athens. 
He has fallen* honourably, and in a combat in which his 
honour was not engaged. Let him fight' as long as it will 
please him, it concerns me little; that is not my business. 
I thought I should easily find work in a large town. Do 
you refuse to confide your secret to me?* Praise is a 
flower,* the perfume of which one likes at every age. 
There is no harm* in doing that. You must have had 
ludicrous adventures;'' tell them to us. I have not time 
to play, nor they either.® Who has told it to toueself?' 
Give it to me. At the moment when I was about to regain 
my lodging. Whoever passes^** that way is to pay so much. 
No one" has come. One should speak rarely of one's self. 
Every one works for himself. She^* is weeping, and thou 
dost not weep. No compact exists between us. She runs 
to her house from which^ she soon comes back. 

^e croyais 4tre. 'A succomb^ — ou. ^Se batte — tant que cela— ce ne sont pas 
mas affaires. ^Meconfier k moL [The learner must observe that tiiough the 
di^unctive pronoun, with a preposition, be added to a phrase, for the sake ot 
emphasis, the verb usually keeps the conjunctive one as its regimen or governed 
vord. Where the emphatic pronoun is a nominative, the uDemphatic one is some- 
times suppressed and sometimes retained.] *Une fleur dont on. "Aucun mal JL 
'n faut qu'il vous soit arrive — contez-les-nous. *Non plus. *Vou3 — k vous-meme. 
^•Quiconque — ^par 1&. i^Aucim n'est. i«Elle pleure, elle — tu, toL "D'ou. 
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THE USE OF ONy EN, Y, AND CHEZ. 

Teacher. Intimately connected with the pronouns, which, 
as you will recollect, formed the subject of yesterday's con- 
versation, are a few monosyllabic words of very frequent 
occurrence. One of the principal of these is on, which by 
the way, is simply a modification of the word Vhomme, 
man. 

Pupil. Do you not mean man in a generic sense ? 

T. Precisely; hence this word in French is always sin- 
gular, though rendered into English by a plural. Thus, on 
dit represents, they say; that is, people, some people, some 
one, mankind in general. If a pronoun be joined with it, 
it is also, of course, singular, thus: Vend-on son drop sans 
profit ? Take care in similar cases of using leur instead of 
son, and avoid especially the error into which so many 
young people fall, of referring on to an antecedent by say- 
ing, for example, Vos amis sont a/rrives, mais on est malade, 
instead of mais ils sont malades. 

P, I shall try to avoid that error. 

T. You must observe, further, that on is always a nomi- 
native, consequently where we should be obliged to put it 
in the accusative it is omitted altogether; thus we trans- 
late, "The bad weather makes one sad," by le mauvais 
temps rend triste, 

P, It is then what grammarians call indeclinable? 

T> Just so. Let us now consider the particle en, 
which always represents a genitive, and is equivalent 
to some, any, of it, or from it. If you ask me, Avez-vous 
du fromage ? Have you some cheese ? my reply will be, 
Qui, fen ai, Yes, I have some; or, Je n^en ai pas, I have 
none. 

P. I think it is also used with verbs of motion. 

T. You are right. Thus we say, Avez-vous H6 d Veglise? 
Have you been at church? and the reply will be, J^en viens 
actuellement, I am just coming from it. 

P, I understand you so far as this word represents 
a genitive, but how am I to account for its presence in 
such phrases as, JEn croirai-je mes yeux? Shiill I believe 
my eyes? where it seems quite unnecessary. 
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T, Its omission here and in similar sentences, would 
materially change the sense. If I say, Croirai-je mes yeux? 
I should be asking you about the general trustworthiness 
of my sight, a question which you could not well answer, 
at least without being an oculist; but if I ask, Un croirai- 
je mes yeux? I inquire if, in this particular circumstance, 
my vision does not deceive me, a question to which you 
can probably reply, so that en in similar cases represents 
some such phrase as, d. V6gard de cecif in reference to this. 

P. In that case, if you ask me, OH en sommes-notM restes} 
Where did we leave off? the en is equivalent to d regard 
de la legon, or some such phrase ? 

T. Precisely. Now tell me what is the equivalent of 
en in the sentence: Tl a vu le monde, mats il rCen est pas 
moins bete. He has seen the world, but he is not the less an 
ass for that. 

P. Probably, il rCest pas moins bete d came de cela, 

T, Very good, l^ow, I shall give you a single addi- 
tional example of the importance of this apparently insig- 
nificant word. A good and loyal subject might observe, in 
admiration of his sovereign, and as a generd. truth : le roi 
impose, the king has an imposing appearance; but it would 
be high treason to declare, le roi en impose, as we say, ce 
coquin vous en impose, this rascal cheats you ; and yet, as 
you see, the difference in the sense is made by simply ren- 
dering a general observation a special one. But, besides 
this genitive particle, we have also a dative one. 

F. I understand ; you mean the particle y. 

T. Yis generally used to express motion to or rest in 
a place, but it cannot be used unless the place be previously 
mentioned; thus, Allez-vous au magasin? Oui, fy vais. 
Are you going to the shop? Yes, I am going there; £st- 
il d VSglise ? Oui, il y est; Is he at church ? Yes, he is 
there. 

P. What is the position of y, when joined with personal 
pronouns? 

T. After them. Thus, we say, Allez-vous au spectacle} 
Fermettez-moi de vous y conduire, Are you going to the 
theatre? allow me to conduct you there; Avez-vous vu mon 
pere dans le jardin ? Oui, je Vy ai vu ; Have you seen my 
father in the garden ? Yes, I have seen him there. The 
particle y is, like the conjunctive pronouns, only used when 
the corresponding English word is unemphatic, otherwise 
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we must use Id or ici, putting them, like the disjunctive 
pronouns, after the verb; thus, Hestez-vous ici} Ouijfy 
Teste, Allez-vaus Id? Oui, fy vais; Do you remain here? 
Yes, I BEHAiN here. Are you going theee? Yes, I am 
GOING there. 

P. "When y and en both occur in a sentence, how are 
they placed ? 

T, JEnvA placed next the verb ; thus, Ver8e% de Vencre 
dans mon encrier : Ty en ai dSja versS: Pour some ink 
into my ink-bottle; I have already poured in some. 

P. Is y never used idiomatically, like en} 

T. Sometimes; as in the phrase, Je vCy vois youtte, I see 
nothing in the affair. 

P. Does not chez correspond to the English phrase, home, 
or at home? 

T. Commonly. "We say, On est chez soi; je mis chez moi; 
il est chez hit; ils sont chez &ax; one is, I am, he is, they 
are, at home. 

P. Is it also used with verbs of motion? 

T, It is. We say, Je vais chez le midecin; I go to the 
doctor's ; II allait chez lui, He was going home. 

P. Does it ever imply motion from ? 

T, It does ; but in this case it is still joined with the 
preposition de; thus, Je viens de chez mon p^re, I come from 
my father's; II venait de chez sa soBitr, He was coming from 
his sister's. 

P. Is chez ever used idiomatically? 

T, Sometimes, and then it often corresponds to the Eng- 
lish amony; thus, G^Hait Vusaye chez les Homains, It was the 
custom among the Bomans. 

P. I shall consider what you have said, sir, and trouble 
you with no more questions to-day. 



EXAMPLES. 

On parle de guerre. Que fait-on chez vous? Que dit- 
on dans le village? On n'est pas toujours belle.^ Les 
lonanges entetent. On n'est nulle part si bien que chez soi. 
Parle-t-on bien quand on parle liop vite? On apprend 
bien quand on est appliqu^. 

^Observe that on may be fen^biine. 
E 
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EXERCISE. 

One does what one can in this world. One is not gay 
when one has no money. It is^ wrong to trarel without 
money. Can one make progress without studying? There's 
a knock. When one has begun well, one has half finished. 
Does one read well when one reads too quick? What do 
they say in the town? 

^On a tort. *0n a k demi fait 
EXAMPLES. 

Donnez-m'en. En voulez-vous? En a-t-il re^u? Com- 
bien en avez-vous de reste. J' en ai trois. Combien en 
avez-vous de manque?^ J* en ai six. Qui en a de reste r* 
Je n'en ai pas. II n'y en a pas. II n'y en a que cinq. H 
n'y en a que douze de reste. J*ai un sou de trop. Et moi, 
j'en ai trois de trop peu. Donnez-moi quelque chose de plus. 
Je ne peux vous en donner davantage. 

Au point ou en sont les choses. S'il pouvait en etre et 
s'il en etait autrement. Bien que notre culte soit different, 
nous n'en* sommes pas moins tous les enfants de Dieu. 
Cette pauvre fiUe! elle ne sait plus ou eUe en est. Pen 
demeure d' accord. Us en sont venus aux mains. Je m'en 
appelle a mon bon droit et a mon epee. Je m'en rapporte^ 
a vous. Finissons-en avec ces betises. II m'en* vent 
Pen ressens une indignation profonde. Je vous felicite 
d'en avoir fini avec vos inquietudes. On en est quitte 
pour cinq francs. Toute la basse Allemagne fat secularisee 
en peu de temps; et s'il n'en fut pas de meme^ de la haute, 
cela tint a la vive resistance qu'opposerent les catholiques, 
qui s'y trouverent en majorite. Les choses en etaient la il 
y a huit jours. 

^Wanting. ^Remaining. Too muclL *0n account of that *I trust or le&r. 
'Wishes me harm. ^If it were not the same with regard to. 

EXERCISE. 

The city of Paris is beautiful; I admire its^ bmldings. 
We do not wish to have done^ with it. I have the cer- 
tainty of it. The old woman was as far as' her third story. 
If it is so.* 

ij'en admire les h&timents {not sea batiments.) Unless yon are speaking of 
persons, use the genitive particle en instead of the iHwsessire pronoun whh cfe; 
except where, the verb being followed by two nouns, we could not well tell to wliidi 
the en should refer. We say: La ville de Paris est belle; j'admire la grandeur de 
ses batiments. *En finir. 'En etait jL '*S'il en est ainsL 
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EXAMPLES. 

Je vais avec lui chez le m^decin. Ly menez-vous? Je 
vais chez moi. J'y vais aussi. Menez-y-moi. Mettez-vous 
yotre livre dans le tiroir ? Oui, j e Ty mets. L'y mettez-vous 
toujours? Je ne Ty mets pas toujours. Conduisez-vous 
ces hommes a Tauberge? Les y conduisez-vous? Je mets 
du sel dans la soupe. Y en mettez-vous? Je m'y oppose. 
Vous persistez dms votre plainte? J'y insiste. II n'y 
entend* pas malice. Pendant que j'y suis.^ Telle etait 
I'habitude chez les Eomains, La froideur chez lui^ avait 
one haute et &oide rudesse. Get espoir de gagner qui chez 
la plupart est plus fort que la douceur de conserver. 

iHlm there. 'Means no harm. ^Whilst I am at it. ^In his manner. 

EXERCISE. 

Hebe^ people do not sing. How he goes'* at it! He 
came very young to Paris; it is only there' that genius can 
shine. You will not find any advantage* in it. There is 
no enduring it longer.* Among the Greeks and among the 
Athenians, in particular, the fetes of Bacchus and Ceres 
were celebrated with the greatest magnificence. There is 
no modesty in* that woman. 

iJci cL *n y va. ^Lk. *TrouYerez pas votre compte. ^C'est k n'y plus tenir. 
•Chez. (This word may therefore signify, in the mind of.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The student must observe that en and p belong, properly 
speaking, to things and places; and though correctly used 
in reference to persons, this can only occur where euphony 
and precision would exclude the corresponding pronoun; 
for example, Zut, il nCa trompee; fy renonce d jamais, He 
has deceived me, I renounce him for ever; Qrnnt d lafille, 
je votis le r6pete,je rCen ai pas appris plus qvs votes, As to 
his daughter, I repeat, I have not learned more of her than 
you; II s^ilanca sv/r son ennemi et s^en rendit maitre, He 
darted on his enemy and conquered him. In speaking of 
things, employ, as a general rule, en and y, instead of the 
genitive and dative forms, de lui, d lui, d'elle, d elle, leur^ 
&c.; thus, J^y pense, j^en park; but where another pre- 
position than de or d is required, the personal pronoun is 
necessary, as in the following sentences: 

Xe temps est le rivage de V esprit, tout passe devant lui, Les 
voyages de Vimagination font du hien d I'dme, et produisent 
stir elle Veffet de Vexercice sur le corps. 
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DUTICULTY VI. 

THE USE AND OMISSION OF DE AND A BEFOBE THE 

INFINITIVE. 

Teacher. You are looking very thoaghtful this mofniiig. 
May I inquire the reason? 

Pupil. It is no wonder, sir. I have been endeavouring 
to commit to memory the three lists of verbs I find in my 
grammar, one class of which, I find, governs the next verb 
in the infinitive without any particle, while those of the 
second class are followed by d, and those of the third re- 
quire de, 

T. Let me see your grammar. And so you have been 
rcaUy endeavouring to learn aU these by heart ? 

P. Yes, sir, but with very little success, for I should 
require a gigantic memory to commit them, and even then 
I could never hope to retain them so as to use them prac- 
tically, even in writing, much less in speaking. 

T, You must try a simpler way of learning them ; and 
firstly, as regards the class which govern the next verb 
without any particle in the infinitive, you will observe 
that several of these perfectly coincide, in this respect, with 
the same words in English. The verb pouvoir is simply 
the English can ; falloiri^ the English must; vouloir is the 
English will; laisser is the English let; devoir is the Eng- 
lish should; entendre is the verb to hear, and none of 
these words are followed by to, the sign of the infinitive, 
in English; for we say, in the two languages, je ne puis 
y aller, I cannot go there ; il faut que vous y alliea, you 
must go there ;y^ rai laissi faire; I let him do as he liked; 
V0U8 devriez lui parler, you should speak to him; fai en* 
tendu chanter cette romance, I have heard this baUad sung. 
So far, then, French and English perfectly correspond. 

F, That has never struck me. 

T. You must observe, however, that these verbs, with 
the exception of the last, are defective in English ; that is, 
they are only used in one or two tenses, whereas, in French, 
they are conjugated like other verbs. You can say in 
French, Je puis y aller, Je pov/rrai y aller; but though you 
may translate the first literally and say, "I can go there,** 
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you cannot translate tlie second plirase, in which the verb 
is in the future, without using such a circumlocution as, 
"I shaU be able to go there/'* Keeping this principle in 
view, how are you to translate, " I should have been able 
to do it?" 

P. I imagine, J'atirais pu lefaire. 

T, And, "I ought to have done it?" 

P. tPaurais d-A, lefaire. 

T, Very good. Keeping then in mind that these verbs 
are only can and should conjugated, they are naturally fol- 
lowed by no particle. Again, savoir, ,to know, is often 
synonymous with can, as in the phrase, II ne sait pas 
danser, he cannot dance ; and the verb that follows it in 
the infinitive is also written without a preposition. 

P. What do you say about /aire} 

T, Faire is often rendered by the English verbs, have or 
get; for example, Je me suis fait faire un hahit, I have had 
or got a coat made; and requires the particle in neither 
French nor English. 

P. Pray, proceed. 

T, The verb oser is the English verb to dare; thus, Fous 
n'osez U dire, you dare not say it; and, like/air^, takes no 
particle after it in either language. 

P, Very true. 

T, Faloir mietix and aimer mieux require the suppression 
of the particle for the sake of euphony; thus, // vaut mieux 
y aller de suite, it is better to go there at once; faime 
mietix, OTJeprdf^re vom attend/re, I prefer waiting on you. 
Still, if a second verb be added by means of the conjunction 
^tf«, the particle cannot be suppressed; thus, II aims mieux 
sacrijier ses repugnances que de ms voir tomber mulade, he 
prefers sacrificing his repugnance to seeing me fall sick. 

P. Does not (yroire belong to this class ? 

T, Crovre, sHmaginer, compter, and esp^rer, words often 
synonymous, are included in it; thus, II croit itre poete, 
Je eompte orfesp^e le voir hientdt; he believes that he is a 
poet ; I expect or hope to see him very soon. 

P, To these we may add aller and venir, 

T, You are right. We say, II est alle rendre visite d M. 
le docteur, he is gone to visit the doctor, and Je suis venu 

• It is singular that a vulgarism prevails in some parts of these countries 
exactly corresponding to the idiomatic expression given above, namely, " You will 
not can do it." 

E2 
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votM apprendre cette nouvelh, I am come to tell you this 
news. If we add to these paraltre or semhler, to seem, and 
daigner, to condescend, we may regard our list of this class 
of Terbs as complete. I shedl give you an example of 
the use of those last named : II parait or semhle itre Mn* 
che. He appears to be sincere; Tl ti^a pas daigni me stdueTf 
He has not condescended to salute me. 

F, These verbs are less difficult than I imagined. How- 
ever, the second class, which require the particle ^i before 
the following infinitive, will not be so easily disposed of. 

T. You must recollect, first of all, that the particles de 
and df though placed before an infinitive, do not on. that 
account cease to be prepositions, and therefore still retain 
their respective significations. Accordingly, d should be 
employed wherever in English at or in may be placed after 
the first verb, so that we say, tls s^accordent, il %^acha/me^ <m 
8^a/vility nous nom complaisonsy il se consume^ on se fatigue, on 
s^ohstine, persiste, or persiv^re, on rimsit, il travaille, on eon- 
court, on aide qttelqu'un, d faire quelque chose; that is, they 
agree, he is passionate, one debases one's self, we are pleased, 
he consumes himself, one tires one's self, is obstinate, 
persists, or perseveres; one succeeds, works, concurs, or 
assists another, in doing anything. Add to these balancer, 
or Msiter, s^ employer, exceller, instruire, to hesitate, to em- 
ploy one's self, to excel, to instruct, in doing, or to do, &c. 

P, But the preposition d has several other significations. 

T. Very true. It contains, besides, the idea of to or 
towards, and naturally follows all verbs which imply motion 
to, whether this be mental or physical, or a change of 
direction. Of this class are ahoutir, aimer, s^appliquer, op- 
pr end/re, s^appriter, aspirer, s'assujettir, s^ attacker, s^attendre, 
avoir, chercher, se homer, condamner, consentir, contrihuer, 
decider, se determiner, se devouer, engager, enharddr, exciter, 
exhorter, s'exposer, s'hahituer, se hasa/rder, hisiter, inviter, se 
mettre, nicessiter, s^offrir, pa/rvenir, pencher, penser, se pri* 
pa/rer, provoqtier, rSduire, se rSsigner, se resoudre, servir, 
viser, se vouer, d faire quelque chose. These verbs imply 
respectively, to finish, to like, to apply one's self, to 
leam, to prepare one's self, to aspire, to subject one's 
self, to attach one's self, to do something; to expect, 
to have, to seek, .to limit one's self, to condemn, to 
consent, to contribute, to decide, to determine, to devote 
one^s self^ to induce, to embolden, to excite, to exhort any 
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one, to do anything; to expose, to accustom one's self, to 
risk, to hesitate, to invite any one, to set one's self, to ne- 
cessitate, to offer one's self, to attain, to incline, to think, 
to prepare one's self, to provoke, to reduce, to resign one's 
self, to resolve, to serve, to aim, to vow, to do anything. Of 
these verbs, as I have observed, penaer, pencher, songer, 
atptreTy se rhoudre, pravoqiier, se rhignevy s^enhwrdir^ con- 
tain the idea of a movement of the mind or heart in a 
particular direction, while chercheVf se pHpa/reVy &c. may 
express a movement either mental or physical, but all are 
alike followed by the particle d. 

F, Thank you for this hint, sir. I had always erro- 
neously supposed that these particles lose, in some sort, 
their signification as prepositions in becoming particles of 
the infinitive. 

T, Let us now glance at the verbs which require de be- 
fore the infinitive which they govern. I need scarcely 
remind you that one of the significations of this preposition 
id from; we shall therefore place it after all such verbs as 
a^abstenir, acJiever, cesser, dkfend/re, se ga/rder, discontimier, 
dispenser, se disculper, dissuader, empecher, iviter, s^excuser, 
to abstain, to finish, to cease, to forbid, to guard one's self, 
to discontinue, to dispense, to disinculpate, to dissuade, to 
hinder, to avoid, to excuse one's self, from doing anything. 

P. I can observe that the idea of privation or cessation 
enters more or less directly into the meaning of all these 
words. 

T, Again. Let me remind you that the preposition de 
is often used elliptically for d V6ga/rd de, with regard to ; 
and keeping this grammatical fact in view, you will at 
once see the propriety of placing this word after aU such 
verbs as ambitionner, avertir, se charger, se contenter, 
craindre, didaigner, se difier, dhespirer, disconvenir, or nier, 
s^Honner, feind/re, se flatter, ^ingirer, jurer, manquer, se 
mSler, menacer, nigltger, se plaindre, se proposer, se rappelsr, 
reeommander, rtsqtier, soupgonner, se souvenir, to be ambi- 
tious, to give notice, to undertake, to be content, to fear, 
to disdain, to be distrustful, to despair, to deny, to be 
astonished, to feign, to flatter one's self, to concern one's 
self, to swear, to fail, to mix one's self up, to menace, to 
neglect, to complain, to propose, to remind one's self, to 
recommend, to risk, to suspect, to remember. These verbs 
are all united to the following infinitive by the idea "with 
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reference to," or in French d Vegard de, which in its ellip- 
tical form is simply de. 

P. Is de the elliptical form of any other phrase ? 

T. It is; and it very frequently represents the locution, 
d came de, " on account of," which explains its being 
found after such verbs as the following : accuser, a^affliger, 
s^applavdir, bldmer, enrager, frimvr, gimvr, se ghrifier, s^in- 
digner, se piquer, punir, se rejouir, ae repentir, se reprocherj 
rire, rougir, trembler, se vanter; to acQUse, to afliict one's 
self, to applaud one's self, to blame, to be in a passion, to 
shudder, to glorify one's self, to grow pettish, to pique 
one's self, to punish, to rejoice, to repent, to reproach, to 
laugh, to blush, to tremble, to boast. 

P. I comprehend. We should say, for example, Je 
wHafflige de vous trouver si malade; that is, I am afflicted on 
account of seeing you so ill. I think, sir, that you have 
now exhausted the list. 

T, Not quite. De is used, also, with a few verbs in the 
sense of afin dcy in order to ; hence its employment after 
verbs like hriiler, commander, conjurer, conseiller, disirer, 
entreprendre, hdter, mediter, ordonner, parler, permettre, 
prescrirCf promettre, sugg^rer, supplier; to bum, to com- 
mand, to conjure, to advise, to desire, to undertake, to 
hasten, to meditate, to order, to speak, to permit, to pre- 
scribe, to promise, to suggest, to entreat. The infinitives 
which follow all these verbs are evidently united to them 
by the abbreviated form of ajin de. 

P, Are there not a few verbs, however, which are fol- 
lowed indifferently \)j d ov de} 

T. You refer to commencer, continuer, contraindre, de- 
mander, forcer, ohliger, oublier, and s'empresser, which are 
joined by correct writers and speakers, sometimes with the 
one, and sometimes with the other particle, though the 
first three seem most naturally to require d, and the re- 
mainder de, 

P. Je commence d parler, does seem to sound better than 
je commence de parler, 

T. Another remark, and I have done with this part of 
the subject. A judicious use of these particles is very 
necessary to avoid ambiguity; for the phrase. Ma mere fut 
afflig^e d nous voir partir, conveys a different meaning 
from Ma mere fut affligie de nous voir partir. In the first, 
we merely state the coincidence of time between her sorrow 
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and our departure, but in the latter, the ellipsis being d came 
de, on account of, we are expressly told that the cause of 
her sorrow was our departure, though she perhaps might 
not have felt the weight of that sorrow till after we were 
gone. 

P. These explanations, sir, render me no longer so de- 
pendent on my list and my memory, and I shall bid you 
good-bye till to-morrow. 



EXAMPLES. 

Savez-Yous additionner cette colonne? J'aime mieux 
V0U8 pardonner que de vous reduire au d^sespoir. On 
entendit battre le tambour. Je n'ai pas voulu promettre* 
n recommandait la discretion a ceux qui auraient pu le 
trahir. Je croyais avoir^ mal entendu. J*ai du* protester 
centre cette assertion. L'Angleterre peut vanter a juste 
titre ses belles institutions. Laissez-nous partir. La 
publication de ce livre devait' avoir lieu ces jours passes. 

^I thought that I had. The French use the infinitive to avoid the repetition of 
the pronoun. *I have been obliged to. ^Was to. 



EXERCISE. 

Eussia should have^ replied in another manner than she 
does' at present. The passage of the Pruth must have 
given^ the greatest astonishment to the Sultan. I thought 
I should* make some observations to him with regard to 
this.** My looks had been® forced to meet many meager 
countenances.^ One must not speak® too much ill of the 
paradox. How dare vanity show itself so importunate.^ 
Christina liked better chatting with the learned than 
reigning.* The emperor had^° barracks constructed of wood. 
Mr. A. appeared to receive my observations in a spirit of 
conciliation. It appears that it is a crime to dare aspire 
to this honour. She is thought^^ to hold this news from 
her cousin. I have heard him^* pronounce some words. 
He asserts^* that he has helped us. 

*Aurait dt. «Qu'elle ne le fait actuellement 'A dA causer un profond etonne- 
ment. ^'ai cm devoir. && cet igaxd. ^Avaient dii. Visages d^.cham^s. t^Il ne 
faut pas trop m^dire du. "Que de. ^^Fit batir. ^^Ceusee tenir. ^e lui aX, 
^Pretend nous avoir. 
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EXAMPLES. 



J'ai fait mon possible pour Tengager a remplir loyalement 
ses engagements. II trouvait moins d^inconv^nients a avoir 
tort avcc lui, que raison contre lui. Ces mots concourent 
a former une locution particuliere^ k la langue. II encou- 
ragea les citoyens a batir plusieurs maisons da pierre. 
Enfin il se decida a attaquer la ville. II s'obstine k regarder 
ceci comme indispensable. L'Autriche avait beaucoup k 
craindre pour son commerce. Le petit gar^on consentit a 
apprendre a lire et a ^crire. Je me plais a accueillir le 
desir que vous avez exprime. Je me mis* a suivre mon 
ami au petit trot.^ Je suis decide k agir avec ^nergie. 
Le gouvemement est fermement rdsolu a etouffer la sedition 
par la force. L' Orient chercbe k se constituer d'one fsi^on 
analogue k TEurope. II se disposait a causer du scandale. 
II faut travailler a r^parer ses erreurs. La guerre aveo 
les Turcs ne permettait pas a un prince d'une sant^ faible 
de tenter le grand ouvrage de policer T^tat. 

^Peculiar to. «Set myself to. ^Half-trot. 



EXERCISE. 

I should have much difficulty in expressing to you the 
regret with which I have learned your resolution. He is 
learning to play on the^ flute. I have had the greatest 
trouble in obtaining it. You are going to help me to make 
*my horse leap. He took' very particular care in fulfilling 
his duty. We shall come* to fix at something like eight or 
nine hundred francs, the saving to be realised by this opera- 
tion. He managed* to get out of his prison. He consented 
to pay him a tribute. Teach your children not^ to tease 
each other, nor quarrel among themselves; inspire them 
with a horror of falsehood; habituate them to maintain a 
rigid order^ in their dress; to fly bad company, and to useP 
much circumspection and prudence in the choice of their 
friends. Think on profiting by the present. CsBsar took' 
as much care to conciliate to himself the favour of the 
people as that of the soldiers. During this interval I 
employed all my ideas in seeking the means of maintaining 
my family. This disagreeable new8^° may serve to moderate 
jour ardour in disputation." She helped him to put hb 
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son" to bed. He passes his time in drinking in the public- 
houses." I was cheapening^* a pair of gloves. 

*De la. «Faire sauter. 8>[ettait un soin tout particulier, *0n aboutira 4 fixer A 
^n pairint A *& ne pas se taquiner ni se quereller. '^Sev^re d^.cence. ^i mettre. 
•AvaSt autant. i^Nouvelle facheuse. i^Ardeur de dispute. wCoucher. "cabarets, 
i^'etais k marchander. 

EXAMPLES. 

Empechez les sots et les imprudents de jeter* dans leur 
esprit le germe abrutissant' de toutes les superstitions. H 
s'efforce^ d'obtenir de nouveaux engagements de ses amis. 
Ce jeune homme n'est-il pas press^ de s'emparer de son 
heritage? Les deux gouvemements sont convenus de faire 
un chemin de fer avec un embranchement* de Leipsic a 
Altenbourg. On reproche aux Ph^niciens d' avoir sacrifie 
des hommes a la divinite. II a refuse de jouer. II s'est 
excuse d' accepter. II s'abstient de boire. Ce sont la de 
ces choses dont on doit ^viter de faire la confidence a 
tout le monde. II lui ordonna de quitter sa maison. II 
d^daigna d'exercer la moindre vengeance sur la malheureuse. 
Auguste allait diner chez un citoyen romain que se vantait 
d'etre son ami. Cette revolution a menac^ de renverser 
un ordre de choses sanctionn^ par le temps. J'ai h^t^ de 
terminer cette communication. Je vous prie de recevoir 
Tassurance de ma haute consideration. Yous me pardonnerez 
de renouveler mes instances. Je n'ai pas cesse d'etre 
Anglais. II tenta de se precipiter sous les roues, mais on 
r^ussit a Ten empecher. Elle se piquait d'avoir des 
inventions admirables en fait d'economie domestique. 

iSow. ^Brutalizing. sstruggles. *In a hurry. *A branch. 



EXERCISE. 

I am about to endeavour to fix^ the time at which this 
event took place. Are you sorry for having said this? 
You do not fail to purchase many useless things. He 
reproached hi^ rival with having wished to sell his vote.' 
I oould not hinder myself from making an observation on 
this point. Allow me to go to see my sister, I resolved 
to increase my income by the management^ of a little farm. 
More a fortnight elapsed before I undertook^ to moderate 
their affliction. I saw him hasten to wipe away a -tear. 
I intreated him with clasped hands* not to leave us. 
Arriyed there, he began by ridding himself^ of his cloak. 
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EXAMPLES. 

J*ai fait mon possible pour Tengager a remplir loyalement 
ses engagements. II trouvait moins d'inconv^nients a avoir 
tort avec lui, que raison contre lui. Ces mots concourent 
a former une locution particuli^re^ a la langue. II encou- 
ragea les citoyens a batir plusieurs maisons de pierre. 
Enfin il se decida a attaquer la ville. H s'obstine a regarder 
ceci comme indispensable. L'Autriche avait beaucoup h 
craindre pour son commerce. Le petit garden consentit a 
apprendre a lire et a ^crire. Je me plais a accueillir le 
desir que vous avez exprim^. Je me mis* a suivre mon 
ami au petit trot.' Je suis decide a agir avec Anergic. 
Le gouvemement est fermement r^solu a etouffer la sedition 
par la force. L' Orient cherche ^ se constituer d'une fa^on 
analogue k TEurope. II se disposait a causer du scandale. 
II faut travailler a reparer ses erreurs. La guerre avec 
les Turcs ne permettait pas a un prince d'une sant^ faible 
de tenter le grand ouvrage de policer Tetat. 

ipeculiarto. >Set myself to. ^Half-trot. 



EXERCISE. 



I should have much difficulty in expressing to you the 
regret with which I have learned your resolution. He is 
learning to play on the^ flute. I have had the greatest 
trouble in obtaining it. You are going to help me to make 
*my horse leap. He took' very particular care in fulfilling 
his duty. We shall come* to fix at something like eight or 
nine hundred francs, the saving to be realised by this opera- 
tion. He managed^ to get out of his prison. He consented 
to pay him a tribute. Teach your children not^ to tease 
each other, nor quarrel among themselves; inspire them 
with a horror of falsehood; habituate them to maintain a 
rigid ordeF in their dress; to fly bad company, and to use? 
much circumspection and prudence in the choice of their 
friends. Think on profiting by the present. CaBsar took* 
as much care to conciliate to himself the favour of the 
people as that of the soldiers. During this interval I 
employed all my ideas in seeking the means of maintaining 
my family. This disagreeable new8^° may serve to moderate 
your ardour in disputation." She helped him to put his 
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son" to bed. He passes his time in drinking in the public- 
houses.^* I was cheapening^* a pair of gloves. 

*De la. «Faire sauter. ^Mettait un soin tout particulier, <0n aboutira 4 fixer L 
*I1 parrint &. *k ne pas se taquiner ni se quereller. '^Sev^re decence. ^i mettre. 
•Avait autAnt lojjouvelle f&oheuse. iiArdeur de dispute. ^Coucher. i^Cabarets. 
i^'etaia k marohander. 

EXAMPLES. 

Empechez les sots et les imprudents de jeter^ dans leur 
esprit le germe abrutissant' de toutes les superstitions. H 
s'efforce* d'obtenir de nouveaux engagements de ses amis. 
Ce jeune homme n'est-il pas press^ de s'emparer de son 
heritage? Les deux gouvemements sont convenus de faire 
un chemin de fer avec un embranchement* de Leipsic a 
Altenbourg. On reproche aux Ph^niciens d' avoir sacrifie 
des hommes h la divinite. II a refuse de jouer. II s'est 
excuse d* accepter. II s'abstient de boire. Ce sont la de 
ces choses dont on doit ^viter de faire la confidence a 
tout le monde. II lui ordonna de quitter sa maison. II 
d^daigna d*exercer la moindre vengeance sur la malheureuse. 
Auguste allait diner chez un citoyen remain que se vantait 
d'etre son ami. Cette revolution a menac^ de renverser 
un ordre de choses sanctionn^ par le temps. Pai hat^ de 
terminer cette communication. Je vous prie de recevoir 
rassurance de ma haute consideration. Yous me pardonnerez 
de renouveler mes instances. Je n'ai pas cess^ d'etre 
Anglais. II tenta de se precipitor sous les roues, mais on 
r^ussit a Ten empecher. EUe se piquait d'avoir des 
inventions admirables en fait d'^conomie domestique. 

iSow. ^Brutalizing. ^Struggles. *In a hurry. *A branch. 



EXERCISE. 

I am about to endeavour to fix^ the time at which this 
event took place. Are you sorry for having said this? 
You do not fail to purchase many useless things. He 
reproached hife rival with having wished to sell his vote.* 
I oould not hinder myself from making an observation on 
this point. Allow me to go to see my sister. I resolved 
to increase my income by the management^ of a little farm. 
More a fortnight elapsed before I undertook* to moderate 
their affliction. I saw him hasten to wipe away a » tear. 
I intreated him with clasped hands* not to leave us. 
Aniyed there, he began by ridding himself^ of his cloak. 
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reference to," or in Prench d regard de, which in its ellip- 
tical form is simply de. 

P. Is de the elliptical form of any other phrase ? 

T. It is; and it yery frequently represents the locution, 
d. came de, " on account of," which explains its being 
found after such verbs as the following : accuser ^ s^affl/igeTy 
a'applaudir, bldmer, enrager, fr^mir, gimir, se glorifieTy sHn- 
digner, se piquer, punir, se rejouir, se repentir, se reprocher, 
rire, rougir, trembler, se vanter; to acQUse, to afflict one's 
self, to applaud one's self, to blame, to be in a passion, to 
shudder, to glorify one's self, to grow pettish, to pique 
one's self, to punish, to rejoice, to repent, to reproach, to 
laugh, to blush, to tremble, to boast. 

P. I comprehend. We should say, for example, Je 
irCaffiige de vous trouver si malade; that is, I am afflicted an 
account of seeing you so ill. I think, sir, that you have 
now exhausted the list. 

T. Not quite. De is used, also, with a few verbs in the 
sense of afin de, in order to ; hence its employment after 
verbs like hrHbler, commandery conjv/rery conseiller, dSsirery 
entreprendrcy hdter, mSditery ordonner, pa/rlery permettrey 
prescrire, promettrCy suggirery supplier; to bum, to com- 
mand, to conjure, to advise, to desire, to undertake, to 
hasten, to meditate, to order, to speak, to permit, to pre- 
scribe, to promise, to suggest, to entreat. The infinitives 
which follow all these verbs are evidently united to them 
by the abbreviated form of afin de. 

P. Are there not a few verbs, however, which are fol- 
lowed indifferently by d or cfe? 

T, You refer to commencery continuer, contraindrCy de- 
mander, for eery ohligery oublier, and s'empresser, which are 
joined by correct writers and speakers, sometimes with the 
one, and sometimes with the other particle, though the 
first three seem most naturally to require d, and flie re- 
mainder de. 

P. Je commence d parlery does seem to sound better than 
je commence de pa/rler. 

T. Another remark, and I have done with this part of 
the subject. A judicious use of these particles is very 
necessary to avoid ambiguity; for the phrase. Ma mere fut 
afflig^e d notes voir partir, conveys a different meaning 
from Ma mere fut affligie de nous voir partir. In the first, 
we merely state the coincidence of time between her sorrow 
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and our departure, but in the latter, the ellipsis being d catue 
de, on account of, we are expressly told that the cause of 
her sorrow was our departure, though she perhaps might 
not have felt the weight of that sorrow tiU after we were 
gone. 

P, These explanations, sir, render me no longer so de- 
pendent on my list and my memory, and I shall bid you 
good-bye till to-morrow. 



EXAMPLES. 

Savez-vous additionner cette colonne? J'aime mieux 
Yous pardonner que de vous r^duire au d^sespoir. On 
entendit battre le tambour. Je n'ai pas voulu promettre. 
U recommandait la discretion a ceux qui auraient pu le 
trahir. Je croyais avoir^ mal entendu. J*ai d^'* protester 
centre cette assertion. L'Angleterre pent yanter ^ juste 
titre ses belles institutions. Laissez-nous partir. La 
publication de ce livre devait* avoir lieu ces jours passes. 

^I thought that I had. The French use the infinitive to avoid the repetition of 
the pronoun. *! have been obliged to. 'Was to. 



EXERCISE. 

Eussia should have^ replied in another manner than she 
does' at present. The passage of the Pruth must have 
given' the greatest astonishment to the Sultan. I thought 
I should^ make some observations to him with regard to 
this.* My looks had been® forced to meet many meager 
countenances.' One must not speak^ too much ill of the 
paradox. How dare vanity show itself so importunate.^ 
Christina liked better chatting with the learned than 
reigning.® The emperor had*° barracks constructed of wood. 
Mr. A. appeared to receive my observations in a spirit of 
conciliation. It appears that it is a crime to dare aspire 
to this honour. She is thought" to hold this news from 
her cousin. I have heard him^'* pronounce some words. 
He asserts" that he has helped us. 

*Aurait dft. «Qu'elle ne le fait actnellement. 'a dft causer un profond 6tonne- 
ment ^'ai cru devoir, ^dk cet 6gard. ^Avaient di!^. ^Visages d^cham^s. I'll ne 
faut pas trop m^dire du. ''Que de. ^^Fii b&tir. ^^Censie tenir. ^e lui al. 
^Pretend nous avoir. 
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EXAJfPLES. 

J'ai fait mon possible pour I'engager a remplir loyalement 
ses engagements. II trouvait moins d'inconv^nients k ayoir 
tort avec lui, que raison contre lui. Ces mots concourent 
a former une locution particuliere^ k la langue. II encou- 
ragea les citoyens a batir plusieurs maisons de pierre. 
Enfin il se decida a attaquer la ville. II s'obstine k regarder 
ceci comme indispensable. L'Autriclie avait beaucoup k 
craindre pour son commerce. Le petit garqon consentit a 
apprendre a lire et a ecrire. Je me plais a accueillir le 
desir que vous avez exprime. Je me mis' a suivre mon 
ami au petit trot.^ Je suis decide k agir avec Anergic. 
Le gouvemement est fermemcnt r^solu a etouffer la sedition 
par la force. L' Orient cherche k se constituer d'one £ei^on 
analogue k TEurope. II se disposait a causer du scandale. 
II faut travailler a reparcr ses erreurs. La guerre aveo 
les Turcs ne permettait pas a un prince d'une sant^ faible 
de tenter le grand ouvrage de policer Tetat. 

^Peculiar to. «Set myself to. Mlalf-troL 



EXERCISE. 

I should have much difficulty in expressing to yon the 
regret with which I have learned your resolution. He is 
learning to play on the* flute. I have had the greatest 
trouble in obtaining it. You are going to help me to make 
*my horse leap. He took^ very particular care in fulfilling 
his duty. We shall come^ to fix at something like eight or 
nine hundred francs, the saving to be realised by this opera- 
tion. He managed^ to get out of his prison. He consented 
to pay him a tribute. Teach your children not? to tease 
each other, nor quarrel among themselves; inspire them 
with a horror of falsehood; habituate them to maintain a 
rigid ordcr^ in their dress; to fly bad company, and to useP 
much circumspection and prudence in the choice of their 
friends. Think on profiting by the present. Csesar took' 
as much care to conciliate to himself the favour of the 
people as that of the soldiers. During this interval I 
employed all my ideas in seeking the means of maintaining 
my family. This disagreeable new8*° may serve to moderate 
your ardour in disputation." She helped him to put hU 
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son" to bed. He passes his time in drinking in the public- 
houses.^^ I was cheapening** a pair of gloves. 

iDe la. •Faire sauter. 'Mettait un soin tout particulier. *0n aboutira & fixer d. 
^11 parvint &. *k ne pas se taquiner ni se quereller. "^Sev^re d^.cence. ^a mettre. 
*Avait autAnt. WNouyelle facheuse. iiArdeur de dispute. "Coucher. i^cabarets. 
^M'etais & marohander. 

EXAMPLES. 

Emp^chez les sots et les imprudents de jeter* dans leur 
esprit le germe abrutissant' de toutes les superstitions. H 
s'efforce' d'obtenir de nouveaux engagements de ses amis. 
Ce jeune homme n'est-il pas press^ de s'emparer de son 
heritage? Les deux gouvemements sont convenus de faire 
un chemin de fer avec un embranchement*^ de Leipsic a 
Altenbourg. On reproche aux Pheniciens d' avoir sacrifie 
des hommes a la divinite. II a refuse de jouer. II s'est 
excuse d' accepter. II s*abstient de boire. Ce sont la de 
ces choses dont on doit eviter de faire la confidence a 
tout le monde. II lui ordonna de quitter sa maison. II 
dedaigna d'exercer la moindre vengeance sur la malheureuse. 
Auguste allait diner chez un citoyen romain que se vantait 
d'etre son ami. Cette revolution a menac^ de renverser 
un ordre de choses sanctionne par le temps. J'ai hiU de 
terminer cette communication. Je vous prie de recevoir 
Tassurance de ma haute consideration. Yous me pardonnerez 
de renouveler mes instances. Je n'ai pas cesse d'etre 
Anglais. H tenta de se precipiter sous les roues, mais on 
r^ussit a Ten empecher. Elle se piquait d' avoir des 
inventions admirables en fait d'^conomie domestique. 

iSow. 'Brutalizing. ^struggles. ^in a hurry. ^A branch. 



EXERCISE. 

I am about to endeavour to fix* the time at which this 
event took place. Are you sorry for having said this? 
You do not fail to purchase many useless things. He 
reproached hi^ rival with having wished to sell lus vote.* 
I could not hinder myself from making an observation on 
this point. Allow me to go to see my sister. I resolved 
to increase my income by <£e management? of a little farm. 
More a fortnight elapsed before I undertook* to moderate 
their affliction. I saw him hasten to wipe away a 'tear. 
I intreated him with clasped hands^ not to leave us. 
Arrived there^ he began by ridding himself' of his cloak. 
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He is now at his ease, and contents himself with exercising 
his profession in the morning. They tried to weaken his 
reputation by disfiguring'' his masterpieces. The queen 
was accused by the Cardinal de Eichelieu of keeping up a 
correspondence^ with the enemies of the state. He ap- 
proaches his bed and swears to avenge him. 8he entreated 
the queen to come to see her. She rejected every kind of 
consolation, and refused even to take food.' Her doctors 
could not persuade her to lay herself in bed,^° still' less to 
try the aid of their art. 

^Etablir i quelle 6poque. «Voix. ^Exploitation. ♦Avant que j'entreprisse. H 
mains jointes. *Se d^barrasser. ''En defic^ant ses chefs-d'oeuvre. ^Entretenir 
un commerce de lettres. *Des aliments. ^oSe mettre au lit. 

PROMISOUODS EXAMPLES. 

Continuez a lire. La plaisanterie commen^ait a me 
d^plaire. Je m'empresse de vous communiquer cette 
nouvelle. II fut oblig^ de c^der son ^tablissement. II 
semble lire dans Tavenir. Elle pria son ^poux de lui 
donner la mort. En passant par la Suisse on a quelques 
montagnes a gravir. II ne s'obstina pas a vouloir attaquer 
le vainqueur. Je vous aiderai a connaltre ce secret. La 
frigate se disposait a faire voile pour la France. Sans son 
cable en chalne, qui tint bon jusq'au bout, le navire eut 
^t^ infailliblement se perdre a la cote. On s'efforpe de le 
retenir. 

Veuillez m'ecouter un pen. II vaut mieux donner* vos 
vieux souliers que de les jeter. Le chat feint de dormir. 
Ne vaudra-t-il pas mieux travailler que de jouer? Je 
vous conseiUe d*acheter cette terre.* Me promettez-vous 
de venir me voir? Dites-vous au jardinier de cueillir nos 
melons? Tout le monde aime a donner des conseils. 

i£tre instead of alZtfr. «Give— throw away. * Estate. 

EXERCISE. 

The Lacedemonian^ princess ii;duced her father to come 
to second her in her projects of vengeance. I pressed her 
to explain herself more positively. The priest exhorted 
me then to turn my thoughts towards God. It is that for 
which' I^ature seems to have formed him. I am about to 
leave the town to fly to your aid.* She fell into the arms 
of her women, who hasten* to assist her. He succeeded in 
bringing back' his master to the faith which he had aban- 
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doned. They hasten' to restore the stolen objects. She 
appears to giye herself np to new plans. I could not tire 
of reading your letter. I ought to have guessed it. He 
has ofiBsred to serve me. Do not try to lower^ your merit. 
It is asked whether refusing the tax would not® be better 
than open war. 

What have you to say? H"e is learning to write. She 
likes to dance. Have you been^° to see him? Do you 
think of remaining in England? Do you consent to make 
this bargain? Have you meat to sell? Will you remain 
here writing?^ Will you succeed^* in finishing your task? 
I have a note to change. Youth does not fear to expend^ 
money. Have you not done eating? 

^Lae^^monienne — engi^a. •VoilA pour quoi. *i votre BBcotors. *S'empre8- 
9ent de la seooorir. ^Baznener. *Se h&tent. ''Me laseer de. ^BabaiBser. *Ne 
vaadrait pas mieox. rReftuer has here no particle.] ^Etre/or aller. ^^ h 6crire. 
i*Parviemb«z-Toaa ''Billet ^^De d^penser. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Verbs in the infinitive have much in common with nouns, 
and, like the latter, may be nominatives to other verbs, in 
which case, they lay aside the particle, to approach sub- 
stantives in form as well as signification, thus: 8'mtretmir 
ave^ wn ami, c^est penaer tout hmit, Talking with one's 
firiend is thinking aloud. We have already seen, in our 
conversation on the pronouns, that the infinitive is often 
used in French to prevent the repetition of the nominative 
pronoim, as in the phrase: £lle croit etre belle, She thinks 
she is handsome; but never carry this principle so far as 
to have more than two infinitives without a particle in the 
sentence, for it is much better to repeat the nominative 
than to say, for example: II (wait tort de penser pomoir 
f<Hre trembler V Europe, 
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VENIR, FAIRE, MANQUE R, AND PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

Pupil. Our conversation of yesterday on the prepositions 
preceding the infinitive, has made me recollect that there 
are certain verbs which sometimes take, and sometimes do 
not take a particle before the infinitive which they govern. 
One of these, I think, is ventr, to come. 

Teacheb. Fenir may be used with either d or de, or else 
without any particle at all. In its simplest and most literal 
sense, where it is merely used in opposition to oiler, to go, 
it, like the latter verb, is used without a preposition, so 
that we say, Je mis venu votes voir, I have come to see you. 
Again, where it is joined with d, this preposition adds to it 
the idea of advancing to something which is future and 
even doubtful; thus, SUl tenait d mowrvr^ If he should 
happen to die. 

P. In that case, the particle de should join to it an idea 
of cessation, should it not? 

T. Your idea is a good one, and, in fact, the phrase, Je 
venais de voir voire ph^e, which we translate, I have just 
seen your father, means literally, I come from seeing your 
father; that is, I have ceased to see your father. 
P. Has not /aire often the same signification? 
T. It has; but it takes both qtie and de before the infini- 
tive, which it governs, thus: // nefait que d'arriver, He is ^ 
just arrived. Here the meaning of the phrase is altc^ther 
determined by the particle de; omitting it, the significaticm 
would be similar to that of the following sentences : // ne 
fait qvisjouer, Je ne fais qu^aller et veni/r; He does nothing 
but play, I only go and return. There is another pecu- 
liarity of the verb/«ir^, which requires to be mentioned. 
You already know that this verb often precedes an infini- 
tive, in the sense of the English hme or vaake^ and in such 
circumstances governs an infinitive without a preposition. 
So far the two languages coincide; but in French the verb 
faire is actually reg£irded as forming a single verb with its 
infinitive, so that it is subject to a grammatical rule which 
affects all the French verbs. 
P. What is this rule? 
T. I refer to the principle according to which no single 
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verb in French can goyem two accusatives or two datives; 
for though we can say in English, "I made him leave the 
house," a phrase in which each verb has an accusative, we 
must say in French, Je lui ai fait quitter la maison. 

P. I shall have difficulty in recollecting this. 

T, Not so much as you imagine, if you keep in mind 
that in such sentences the person is always placed in the 
dative; thus, Je lui aifait comprendre la Ugkrete de sa con- 
duite, I have made him understand the lightness of his 
conduct. Should the verb itself, however, govern a dative, 
we must put the word indicating the person in the accusa- 
tive, in harmony with the principle already laid down ; 
thus, On le Jit renoncer d ses pretentions, They made him 
renounce his pretensions. 

P. This will aid me. Are there any more double verbs, 
requiring a dative and accusative? 

T, TTie locution entendre dire forms also what you call a 
double verb, employed precisely like the combinations of 
faire; thus, Je le lui ai entendu dire, I have heard him 
say it. 

P. I have another question. Does the verb manquer re- 
quire a particle or not, when preceding a verb in tiie infi- 
nitive ? 

T. When manquer means to neglect a duty, it is followed 
by de. We say, Je ne manqueraipas de faire votre commis- 
sian, I shall not fail to execute your commission; but when 
it is used in the sense of "to be near'* doing anything, it 
is used sometimes with, but better without the particle; thus, 
J'ai manquS me casser le eou, I have nearly broken my neck; 
in which sense it is sjmonymous with faillir or penser. 

P, That is not difficult to comprehend; but now, I 
should be obliged to you for some information regarding a 
part of the verb which I have always been much puzzled 
to use correctly. 

T. Proceed. 

P. Am I not right in supposing that the present parti- 
ciple is used very differently in French and English? 

T. You are; but as, in a few cases, it corresponds in 
French to the English participle, I shall here briefly notice 
them. The first of these is, when this part of speech 
either begins the sentence or comes between the nomina- 
tive and its verb ; thus, Comhattant toujoura, VAngleterre 
eat arriv4e au terme glorieux et triomphant. Always contend- 
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ing, England has arriyed at the glorious and triumphant 
issue; Zes animaux, vwant d'une manikre plus oanforme d 
la nature, doivent Stre sujets d moins d$ maux que nous. The 
animals, living in a manner more conformable to Katorej 
must be subject to fewer diseases than we. 

P. What is the second case ? 

T. Where we find, in English, the present participle 
preceded by the prepositions hy or in; thus, Ces jeunes gens, 
en Hudiant totifours avec le mime sain, ne peuvent mtanquer 
de Hussir, These young people, by, or in, studying always 
with the same care, cannot fail to succeed. Here^ how- 
eyer, I must caution you against confounding the form 
taken by the participle, when used adjectiyely, and joined 
to a noun, with its actual and inyariable form as a part 
of the yerb. When we say, ime mer mugissa/nte, a roqriog 
sea; des peuples err ants, wandering tribes, the words pre? 
fixed to the nouns, expressing not actions, but merely qua- 
lities or habits, agree with the substantives in gender and 
number; but in the sentence, Zes Maures descenfkmt de 
leurs montagnes pa/rcouraient VAfrique, The Moors, deaoend* 
ing from their mountains, spread over Africa, the participle 
is inyariable, because it may be changed into another tense 
of the verb, for we could say equally well, "when th^y 
descended." Cases occur, no doubt, in which it is difficult 
to distinguish the adjective from the verbal participle^ 
P^nelon, for example, speaks of des debris flottmt vers la 
c6te, remnants of the wreck floating towards the coast, but 
des cordages flotta/nts swr la c6te, cordage floating on the 
€oast, regarding the participle in the first case as a verb, 
expressing an action which was soon to cease, and in tbQ 
latter example as an adjective, since the action might last 
an indefinite time, or even become the usual condition. 
There are many cases, too, in which the English participle 
is best rendered in French by the present tense; thus, 
Voild le convoi qui arrive, There is the train coming in; 
Je sens les forces et r existence qui m^^chappent, I feel 
strength and existence escaping me. This is especially the 
case where an objective case precedes the English par- 
ticiple. 

P, Is the participle variable when used negatively? 

T. 1^0 ; in that case it is always regarded as a verb. We 
say, for example, Cest une personne d'un natwrel doux, ne 
grondant, ne contredisant jamais. 
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p. In what respect is the use of the actual participle 
mainly different in the two languages ? 

T. One of the most ordinary and useful English idioms 
consists in giving to the present participle the form of a 
noun. In such phrases as, "He is fond of drinking/' 
" Who hinders you from doing that?" it is the infinitive in 
French, and sometimes a noun, which makes the nearest 
approach to this construction; thus, we say, II aime d hotre, 
or U aime le hotre, and Qui vous empSche de/aire cela? 

F. In that case, I should translate, *'He is fond of read- 
ing," by II aime d, lire, or 11 aime la lecture? 

T. Of course. It is chiefly, however, to another class of 
phrases that I wish to direct your attention, namely, those 
in which the participle is preceded by a possessive pro- 
noun; thus, "I am astonished at your coming,'' which 
can only be rendered in French by a circumlocution, such 
as, Je suis Honn^ de ce que v<m8 Stes venu, itecollecting this 
construction, how would you translate the following French 
sentence : Ceh tient, je crois, a ce que je ne %ui% pas richef 

P. I suppose as follows : That results from my not being 
rich. 

T. Quite correct. The literal translation of these two 
sentences is, "I am astonished at this that you are come," 
and " That holds, I believe, to this, that I am not rich." 
The English are partial to the present participle, and say, 
even in speaking of past time, " I saw him setting out," 
where the French must use the infinitive, thus, Je le vis 
partir. I have only to add that, on account of the very ex- 
tensive use of this form of expression in English, I should 
recommend you, when reading French, to give the forms 
which replace it in the latter language your special at- 
tention. 

P. I shall not fail to do so. 



EXAMPLES. 

Les Franqais viennent de remporter une victoire magni- 
fique. On punit celui qui a fait un crime pour le lui faire 
expier. II voulait faire entrer son fils dans les ordres. 
Ne lui avait-on pas entendu dire^ que la guerre d'Espagne 
etait un fl^au pour la France? ISi votre oncle venait a* 

F2 
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mourir ne seriez-yous pas sans appui? L'Autriohe fera 
franchir a ses troupes la fronti^re turqne. Us ont manque 
mettre le feu k la maison. La fi^vre a pens^^ Temporter. 
Le parti de la guerre a fait subir cette pression au gouveme- 
ment. Si vous faites parade de votre Erudition devaut les 
femmes; tous leur ferez penser que vous avez encore 
conserve les habitudes du college. Je ne suis sure da 
succ^s que quand je lui ai entendu dire: C'est cela! c'est 
bien cela! Un faux savoir a fait perdre aux femmes toute 
pudeuTy et aux homines tout sentiment de morale. L'em- 
pereur fit passer le fleuve a un de ses corps. II est offens^ 
de ce^ que je ne suis pas alle lui rendre risite aussitot mon 
arriy^e en yille. II est surpris de ce^ que yous puissiez 
penser qu'il yous ait manqu^ de respect. lis m'ont faii 
asseoir dans la boutique. Sentant approchei^ sa fin, les 
remords d'une si grande infid^lit^ la troubler^nt. Apres 
tout, qu'y a-t-il d'^tonnant a ce qu'il soit mort quelqa'un 
dans cette maison? On entendit les coups des terribles 
marteaux frappant I'enclume. 

>Heard him say. 'Happened to die. ^Nearly. ^At my not going. Mt yonr 
being able. <^Feeling her end approach. 

EXERCISE. 

It is impossible to make him hear reason. The rapidity 
of his glance^ made him embrace, deyelope, and resolve, in* 
an instant the most difficult questions. I haye just been 
imploring his powerful influence with® the duke. Not 
finding you, one of them played the barber* and shaved 
his comrade. She placed on the table several pots con- 
taining wine and brandy. He takes the^ right of acting 
the master everywhere. They are not singing, then? It 
is the fifteen minutes* intermission® to let the actors rest. 
You have nothing else to do' here. On ^perceiving him, 
she sees her hope vanish again. "Madam," said he, 
bowing to ^my wife. The young girl recollecting still*® 
the threats which she had heard him utter, had no desire 
to talk. Several times they succeeded in getting provisions 
sent" to the unfortunate people. This museum was origi- 
nally composed of Eubens*s pictures** representing several 
subjects from the history of Henry IV. He intended that," 
if either happened" to die, the legacy should return** to the 
survivor. That results** from these operations being per- 
formed almost immediately. I only laugh*' at these big 
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words. You make me think^^ on it. He heaved^^ a sigh 
which almost burst his breast. They haye just declared 
to me that my departure is impossible. A sudden noise 
made him^ turn his looks towards the street. All his 
posterity has been punished for his transgressing. She is 
a woman always projecting and always acting. You tread 
a soil still smoking with blood. 

iCoup d'oeil. *En. 'Sa protection pnissante auprds dn. ^L'un d'eux a fait le. 
*I1 se croit le. "Le quart d'heure d'entr'acte. '^N'avez que faire. ^En. »En 
saluant i»Se rappelimt encore. ** k falre passer. "Des tableaux de. i»Enten- 
dut que. i*Venait. i*Bevint I'Cela provient de ce que — s'eflfectuent. I'Ne 
fais que rire de. ^f/Ly feites. wpoussa — faillit briser. «oporter. *iDe ce. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

From the foregoing examples and exercises it will be evi- 
dent tha,tfatre, when alone, often signifies to play the part 
of or %o pretend; thus, U fait rimMctUe, le philosophey He 
pretends to be a fool, a philosopher, &c. When associated 
with pouvotr, it is often omitted altogether; thus: JSUe 
est mortef 8e pov/rrait-il? She is dead. Coidd it be? or 
rather, could it mahe itself? Again, we often find faire 
expressed with the ellipsis ofilfaut, as, Que faire f that is, 
qtcefaut'il faire f What is to be done? The present parti- 
ciple is liewise often suppressed, when joined with a 
participle past, thus: Cette lettre terminSe, il en charge un 
homme fMlCf This letter leing finished, he intrusts it to a 
faithful man. From this lesson the student may deduce 
an important grammatical principle, namely, that in French, 
contrary to the rule that obtains in English, a verb in the 
infinitive must not be separated, by nouns or pronouns, 
from its governed verb, where it is possible to avoid it; 
hence we say, Sentant approcher safin^ Feeling her end ap- 
proach; and such constructions as. Son coup d^osil luifaisait 
emhrasser; Les menaces qu^elle lui a entendu profirer, &c. 
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DrFFICULTY VIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

FupiL. I have often been tempted to think, sir, that the 
French use the subjanctive mood where it is by no means 
indispensable, and though I learn from my grammar that 
it is employed after certain verbs, I could never compre- 
hend either the necessity or importance of this. 

Teacheb. I shall try to convince you of both ; and, first 
of all, you will observe that the fundamental idea of the 
subjunctive mood is to express what we hesitate to assert 
in the express and definite language of the indicative. 

P, So that this mood always implies something more or 
less doubtful ? 

T, Certainly; but there are various ways of expressing 
doubt. GDhe most direct way is certainly that in which we 
use the verb douter, as Je doute qu'il vienney I doubt whether 
he will arrive. But we have doubts, likewise, when we 
apprehend the occurrence of a future event, and therefore 
properly say, after a verb of fear, Taifewr qyHil ne eiemUy 
1 am £^aid lest he will come. Besides the subjunctive, 
verbs of this class, as we may perceive from the foregoing 
example, are accompanied by the negative particle ne^ al- 
though the sentence remains affirmative; for, in order to 
express *'I am afraid he will not come," we should have to 
say, fPaijpeur quHl ne vtennepas. 

P. But many other verbs besides those expressing fear 
contain a certain idea of doubt. 

T, Certainly; and therefore all verbs expressing a wish, 
hope, or desire, must be followed by this mood; thus, Je 
voudrats qtce mon pkrefdt riehe, I wish my father was rich; 
Je ddsire que votes soyez hsuretiXy I desire that you may be 
happy. You will easily comprehend this when you re- 
flect, that however you may desire a thing, it is always 
doubtful whether you will attain it. 

P. Certainly. 

T, I^ext ; in all cases where a sentence is divided into 
two parts by the conjunction qus^ direct your attention to 
the first clause, and £^ it be either negative or interrogative. 
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it is evident that the preposition falls into the domain of 
the doubtful, and therefore requires the subjunctiye in the 
second ; thus, the phrases, Croyei-vom qu*il menne aujour^ 
tPhuif and je ne crois pas quUl vienne, indicate anything 
but certainty on the part of the speaker; for in the first he 
requests the opinion of another to direct his own judg-i 
ment, in the latter he makes no positive assertion, but only 
ventures to express what he thinks with a certain degree 
of caution and hesitation. 

P. I have been told, or else I have read somewhere, 
that the impersonal verbs — that is, the verbs taking il in 
a vague and indefinite sense for their nominative — are 
always followed by the subjunctive mood. 

T. Not necessarily, though very frequently. We should 
say, for example, H est Juste que votes soye& rSoompensS, It 
ifi just that you be recompensed; for though the justice of 
the matter is self-evident, it is still doubtful whether you 
will be recompensed or not. Farther, I say, H setnhle que 
voire ami est arrwS, to express my belief that he has ar- 
rived, but I use, II semble qu'tl soit arrivi, to indicate that 
I have been so told, but doubt the fact. 

P. Are there any other sentences so constructed as to 
require the presence of this mood? 

T. Whenever we assert that a thing exists in the highest 
degree of perfection or development, or that it is the first, 
the last, or the only specimen of its kind, that is, after ad- 
jectives in the superlative degree, or when we use such 
words as premier, dernier, unique, we qualify the boldness 
of our assertion, unless it be an axiom imiversally acknow- 
ledged, by the employment of the subjunctive ; thus, Mile. 
A, est la plus belle Jille qu*il y ait dans U monde. Miss A. is 
the prettiest girl in the world; Z^homme est le seul animal 
qui sache qu^il doit mourir, Man is the only animal who 
knows that he is to do. The first of those examples, espe- 
cially, shows that such sentences are rarely strictly true. 

P. Are there not certain conjunctions, and adverbial 
phrases, which always require to be followed by a sub- 
junctive ? 

T. The conjunctions and adverbial phrases of which you 
speak, and of which you will find a list in your grammar, 
require the subjunctive merely because they £ire almost 
always employed to express something that is problema- 
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tical, conditioiial, or belonging to an uncertain future; but 
if those same words are used in reference to something that 
admits of no doubt, or to an action already past and accom- 
plished, they are accompanied by the indicative ; for we 
say, Vtvez de manihe que chaeun ait pour vous de Vestime et 
de VamitU, Live so that every one may have for you esteem 
and friendship, which is ^ture and doubtful ; but, on the 
contrary, we must say, if the completion of the action re- 
moves all doubt regarding it, II a v^cu de mantle qu^il a 
miriU Vestime et Vamitii de chaeun. You will find, how- 
ever, certain locutions which necessarily bring with them 
the conviction that uncertainty predominates in the speaker's 
mind; thus, Quoi quHl dise is equivalent to ''"WTiatever 
he may say, though I cannot guess what that may be;" 
and quelque savant quHl soit implies, "however learned he 
may be, though on this I cannot decide." " Good as he 
is,' is rendered by tout hon qu^il est, with the indicative, 
to express the speaker's conviction of the excellence of the 
person spoken of. The verb attend/re, to wait, and/t^^'d 
ce, until, take the subjunctive because they refer to an 
uncertain future, or to events the completion of which 
cannot be predicted with confidence. The conjunction si, 
if, is peculiar. It is always followed by the indicative; 
but instead of repeating it, as we do in English, we use the 
second time que, with the subjunctive ; thus, SHI venait et 
qu*tl me paydt, If he came, and if he paid me; but it is self- 
evident fiiat, however uncertain the fulfilment of the first 
clause may be, that of the second is still more so, and hence 
the necessity of employing the two moods in the same 
sentence. 

P. Why do we use the subjunctive in such expressions 
as, Je suis charmS quHl ait rSussi, I am delighted that he 
has succeeded? 

T. We generally employ this mood after words express- 
ing strong emotion; so that the presence of the subjunctive 
in the sentence you have suggested, is equivalent to saying, 
"I am so delighted at his success that I can scarcely be 
persuaded of the fact." 

P. This explanation throws much light on the subject, 
and also considerably relieves my memory, for I always 
thought it was necesstiry to commit long lists of words, 
which seemed arbitrarily to require the subjunctive mood. 
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EXAMPLES. 



lis veulent qu'on leur remette les neuf officiers. On ne 
s'attendait pas qu'il dut un jour regner. II se peut que 
mes vues soient accueillies avec repugnance. J'ai peine h 
croire qu'il soit heureux. Charles douze est peut-etre le 
seul de tous les hommes qui ait vecu sans faiblesse. Thal^s 
est le premier des Grecs qui ait enseigne que les ames sont 
immortelles. Soit qu'il m'eut aperQu, soit qu'il eut grande 
hate d'arriver a son but, toujours il me precedait. Le seul 
obstacle qui eut et^ a redouter a cet egard, ne s'etait point 
r^v^le. Mon grand-pere a quatre-vingts ans, quoiqu'il 
ne paraisse pas en avoir plus de soixante. II m'assura 
qu'fl. n'y avait pas a Lille un seul taiUeur qui sut faire un 
habit comme il faut. II faut etre tr^s-susceptible pour se 
formaliser de si petite chose. Ce serait une chose plaisante 
si les malades gu^rissaient, et qu'on m'en yint remercier. 
Quelque mechants que soient les hommes, ils n'oseraient 
paraitre ennemis de la vertu. II s'est comports de maniere 
que tout Ic monde a eu a se louer de lui. Quoi que vous 
disiez j*ai peine de le croire. Ce que je vous dis, quelque 
^tonnant qu*il vous paraisse, est vrai a la lettre. Je m'en 
souviens encore quoique je n'eusse guere alors qu'une 
dizaine d'annees. Quoique ce mot puisse couter a un 
gentilhomme, j'ai eu tort. J' avals pri^ ma patronne pour 
qu*il ne vous arrivat rien. Apr^s leur avoir fait voir que 
leurs murmures attaquaient Dieu meme, il leur dit que le 
lendemain ils vinssent avec leurs encensoirs et qu' Aaron 
viendrait avec le sien. Les rois, quelque puissants qu'ils 
soient, ne doivent pas oublier qu'ils sont hommes. Le mot 
personne est toujours precede ou suivi d'une negation, a 
moins que la phrase ne soit interrogative. A moins qu'on 
ne sache^ bien une langue, peut-on pretendre T^crire sans 
fautes? A moins que votre ami ne s'y prenne mieux qu'il 
ne faity il ne doit pas esperer venir a bout de sa taohe. 
Cette visite sera la derni^re que je vous ferai.* Ai-je fait 
quelque chose qui puisse vous d^plaire? Soit qu'on le 
punisse, soit qu'on lui pardonne, on n'obtient jamais rien 
de lui. Quand ils eussent ^te dix centre un, nous n'aurions 
pas recul^. Je suis enchants que tout se soit passe ainsi. 

^Also, k moins de Bavoir. The indicative, to mark a resolution. 
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EXERCISE. 



I asked at least that they would allow^ me to see the 
light. It was prohibited that any stranger should enter* 
the town. It is impossible that that can have happened' 
without sorcery and enchantment. His modesty conld not 
hinder them from striking^ several medals to perpetuate the 
memory of these events. I trembled lest my Mends should 
become* victims of their generous self-devotion. If they 
arrest robbers, they let them off* very quick, provided that 
the latter give them money. I have never met'' any woman 
who bore that name. Although we were® in the heart of 
winter, the morning was beautiful. I shall make you 
write that till you understand it' well. Le prince, over- 
come by the fear that his wife might become*" the booty of 
his enemies, pierced her with a sword- thrust, and threw 
her into the river that her body might not fall into the power 
of his persecutors. He exacted from his sister that she i^ould 
not execute** the commission which she had undertaken. 
The queen replied in a faltering voice,** that she wished a 
king to succeed her. I tremble lest he goes out without 
our*' knowing it, and it is important that I know his 
slightest proceedings. I do not think that we shall go** 
very far. The shop-shutters are closed,** although we are 
at the beginning of the day. It does not follow** from all 
this, that the government is the best that can be had. It is 
the finest weather that can be imagined.*"' Whatever be** 
your strength, whatever may be your riches, you ought not 
to grow proud. It is the only state which has preserved™ 
the name of republic with the royal dignity. You must 
second*^ me with all your power. Whatever*^ you may 
say, I have contracted towards you a debt of gratitude. 
TJni'ess he be very rich® will he sustain so many expenses? 
It is very fine weather, I do not believe that it will rain 
to-day. 

tQue Ton me permit 'Entrit. SQue eela soit arriv^. *Qu'on ne frapp4t ^No 
devinssent— g6nereux d^vouement. *Ilel6«hent. ''De femme qui portAt. ^L'on 
f&t. *Jusqu*a ce que tous le ooneeviez bien. i<*Ne devint la proie — ^pour que son 
corps ne tombat pas. ^^Executat. ^D'une voix d^faillante — loi sucoediL 
i^Sans que nous le — que je connaisse—d^marches. i*Allion8. i*Le8 volets sent 
mis k la boutique. i^B ne s'ensuit pas — que Ton puisse avoir. i^L'on pufaae 
imttginer. i»Quelle que soit— vous enorgueillir. i»Ait conserve. •©Il faut que 
vous — de tout votre pouvoir. *iQuoi que vous disiez. *»A moius qu'il ne soit, or 
& moins d'etre. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The student will now comprehend that whatever the 
form of a sentence may be, unless a certain doubt exist in 
the speaker's mind, the subjunctive cannot be employed; 
the indicative is therefore to be preferred in the example 
quoted: Cette visite sera la demUre qm je vous feraif This 
visit will be the last that I shall pay you. Our conver- 
sation on the use of the subjunctive may be considered 
defective, from its not indicating also the particular tense 
which is to be employed, but after mature consideration, 
we have decided on reserving this point till we come to 
direct our attention to construction, at which time the 
pupU should re-read most carefully the examples and 
exercises given above. 
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DIPPICULTY IX. 

THE CONJUGATIONS AND FORMATION OF THE 

TENSES. 

PxTPiL. Our conversation yesterday, on the use of the 
subjunctive mood, gave us an opportunity of observing how 
useless, as well as laborious, it is to learn words by rote 
instead of studying grammatical principles. Now, there is 
another part of the grammar which has imposed a still 
heavier tax on my memory. I refer to the conjugations, 
even leaving out of the question the irregular verbs. How 
is it possible to retain all the roots and terminations which 
most grammarians insist on our learning by heart? 

Teacher. I quite agree with you that it is not possible; 
however, I hope I shall be able to teach you this impor- 
tant part of grammar without burdening your memory un- 
necessarily. Now, tell me, do you know anything of 
music? 

P. A little; but what has that to do with French 
grammar ? 

T. Nothing directly, certainly. Tell me, however, what 
is it most necessary to know in order to sing a piece of 
music at sight? 

P. I should require to know the chord, consisting of the 
key-note and its octave, with the third and fifth of the 
scale. 

T. And to conjugate a verb, you have also a sort of 
chord to learn, which, however, is still simpler, for it con- 
tains only the infinitive and the present participle. 

P. And is it possible to form tiie entire verb from these 
two words ? 

T, We shall see; and first, let us begin by glancing at 
the verbs which are regularly formed. Let us assume 
four conjugations, and take as examples the verbs d>(mner^ 
finivy vendre, and devoir, yn^ their participles, (^»a»^,^nM- 
sant, devant, and vendant. These all vary in the manner of 
forming the first person of the present indicative, though 
they all derive it from the infinitive, the first by dropping 
the letter r, the second by changing its r into », the third 
by changing the re into s; the fourth not only changes r 
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into 8, like the second, but omits the two letters which pre- 
cede the diphthong; so that we have, je donne, je finisyje 
vends, je dots, 

P. How is the second person formed ? 

T, As the second person singular of all verbs, and in all 
tenses, ends with an «, whenever the first person so ter- 
minates, it will remain precisely the same ; but if the first 
does not so terminate, we merely add an «; thus, tu donnes, 
tufinisy tu vends, tu dots. The only exception to this rule 
is the second person singular of the imperative of the first 
conjugation, which makes donne, give thou, instead of 
dannes, the form of the second person of the present in- 
dicative. 

P. Does the third person singular terminate with any 
distinguishing letter ? 

T. The letter t distinguishes the third person singular, 
except where the first ends in an ^ mute, as in the present 
indicative of the first conjugation, in which case the first 
and third persons are alike, or if the first terminates in ds, 
as in the single instance of the present of the third conju- 
gation, in which we form the third person by merely drop- 
ping the s. For the four conjugations, then, we write, in 
the third person of the present indicative, il donne, ilfinit, 
il vend, il doit. 

P, How do we form the first person plural? 

T. By changing the ant of the present participle into 
ons; thus, donnant, notes donnons; finissant, nous finissons; 
vendant, nous vendons; devant, nous devons, 

P. In that case, I shall always recognise the first person 
plural, in every tense, by the termination ons? 

T. You may, with the single exception of the preterite 
or historical tense, of which I shaU speak afterwards. 

P. By what termination shall I recognise the second 
person plural? 

T, By the ending ez, which it substitutes for the ons of 
the first person plural; thus, nous donnons, votes donnez; 
notes finissons, vousfinissez, &c. 

P. What marks the third person plural, in general ? 

T, The termination ent, which it adds with some slight 
modification to the third person singular; thus, ils don- 
nent, ilsfinissent, ils vendent, ils doivent, 

P. Pray, sir, how is the first person singular of the 
imperfect tense formed? 
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T, Like the first person plural of the present tense, it is 
always formed from the present participle ; and to do thi% 
we have only to substitute for the termination ant that of 
ai%; thus, dormant^ je donnaU; JinmofU, je JmiiMti; ven- 
dantfje vendak; dwant^je devau, 

P, And according to your rule, as the first person ends 
in s, the second will remain unchanged; thus, ia dannaiif 
iujinissais, &c. 

T, Quite right. You will now observe that the first 
and second persons plural of the imperfect differ from those 
of the present by the insertion of th^ letter % before the 
termination; thus, we say in the present, wm% dotmons, 
notM vendonsy we give, we sell; and in the imperfect, iMtw 
donnians, nous vendions, we were giving, we were selling. 

P. 'Wliat is the third person plural of the imperfect? 

T. You will find it by modifying the third person singu- 
lar by placing the letters en before its final t; thus, il don- 
nait, its donnaient; ilfinissait, ik Jinissaient 

P. What is the next tense? 

T» The preterite, or historical tense. 

P. How is the first person of this tense formed? 

T, It is taken from the infinitive, but varies according 
to the conjugation; thus, for donner and similar verbs, we 
change the termination er into ai; for Jlnir and vendre, the 
ending r and re into a; and for verbs of the fourth conju- 
gation, the termination evoir becomes us; thus, je donnai, 
je finis f je vendis, je dm. 

P. "What is the second person ? 

T, As it must end in «, the termination of the first verb 
alone is changed; thu3: je donnai^ tu donnas; tu finis, in 
vendis, tu dus. 

P. The third person terminates in t 

T, It does, if we except verbs ending like donner, 
which take a: H donna, ilfinit,, il vendit, il dut, 

P. The first person plural terminates in ons, 

T. Yes, but with the exception of the preterite; it is 
formed, in this tense, by substituting for the final letter of 
the first person the ending mes, and putting the circumfiex 
over the vowel; thus, nous donndmes, nous fintmes, nous 
vendimes, nous Mmes; and the second person plural being 
formed from the first, we have vous donndtes, vous finites, 
vons vendues, vous dates, 

P. Has the third person plural the termination ent? 
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71 It has; and in this tense it is always preceded hy the 
letter r, thus, lis donnkrent, Us finirmt, ih vendirent, iU 
durent. 

P. How is the ftiture formed? 

T. In the first three conjugations it is easily formed by 
adding the syllable ai to the infinitive, and cutting off the 
mute 0, where one exists; thus, Je donnerai, je finirai,je 
vendrai. Here, however, we must except the verbs in 
o»V, in which it is most readily formed by changing the 
ant of the present participle into rat; thus, devant, je 
devrai. All these verbs resemble each other in the future, 
and run like, Je donnerai, tu donneras, il donnera, nous 
donneronSf vous donnerez, ih donneront. The only thing you 
have to recollect here is, that the prevailing sound in the 
first three persons is that of a, and that the third person 
plural terminates in ont 

P. What is our next tense? 

T. The conditional, which simply adds an « to the ftiture. 
Taking the verb finir as an example, we say, Je finirais, 
tu fini/rau, il finvrait, nous finiriom, vous finiriez, ils fini- 
raient. With regard to this tense, you will observe that the 
prevailing sound is that of ai, and that the first and second 
persons plural contain a diphthong. 

P. ^We now come to the subjunctive mood. Beginning 
with the present tense and first person, how do we proceed 
in order to form it ? 

T. In the first three conjugations, we take the present 
participle, and by changing its last syllable ant into e, we 
find the first person singular of the present subjunctive; 
thus, donnant, quejedonne;fini8sa/nt, quejefinisse; vendant, 
queje vends. 

P, Do the verbs in oir fall under this rule? 

T. No ; these verbs which, if I may use the e3q)re8sion, 
betray an incipient irregularity, form this person firom the 
corresponding person of the present indicative, by substi- 
tuting the termination ve for s; thus, ind. Je dois; subj. 
^je doive. Please to repeat this tense of the verb donner. 

P. Queje donne, que tu donnes, quHl donne, que nous don- 
nions, que vous donniez, quHls donnent. 

T. Li this tense, you have to observe that the first and 
second persons plural are always identical with the same 
persons of the imperfect of the indicative. This rule always 
holds good ; for, even though we conjugate the verb devoir^ 

G2 
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and others of the same termination, as follows : qw je 
doive, que tu doives, qu^il doive, and in the third person 
plural, quails doiventf we must take the first and second 
persons plural from the indicative imperfect, and say, que 
notes devious, que vous deviez. 

P, I must try to recollect this. How is the imperfect of 
the subjunctive formed? 

T, To form this tense, you must find the preterite; and 
if you add the letters se to the second person singular, you 
will find the^r«^ person singular of the imperfect subjunc- 
tive for all the French verbs without exception ; thus, tu 
donnas, que je donnasse; tu finis, qm Je finisse; tu vendis, 
queje vendisse; tu dus, que je dusse. The third person sin- 
gular, which in verbs of the first conjugation is distinguished 
from the same person of the preterite by a circumflex 
placed over the vowel, and by the addition of the letter t, 
as in il donna, he gave, qu'il donndt, that he might give, 
is merely distinguished in the other verbs by the circum- 
flex; thus, II finit, he finished, qvHil jinit, that he might 
finish; and in the same way, il vendit, qu^il vendit; il dut, 
qu^il Mt, 

P. I have only now, sir, to inquire about the formation 
of the imperative. 

T. That requires little explanation. The third person, 
in both the singular and plural, is always taken from the 
present of the subjunctive, and the others from the present 
of the indicative, this mood having only one tense; thus, 
Jinis, finish thou; qu^il Jinisse, let him finish ; vendom, let 
us sell; vendez, sell you; quails vendent, let them sell. 

P. Are there no exceptions ? 

T. Only one. The verbs of the first conjugation, like 
donner, as already mentioned, make in the second person 
singular donne, not donnes, and this is likewise, as you will 
recollect, the only exception to the rule that s is tike sign 
of the second person singular. 

P Have I to remark anything in the imperative? 

T, You will observe that the nominative is only ex- 
pressed in the third person singular and plural ; thus, quHls 
donnent, let them give; but you must say, donnez, give you; 
for if you said, donnez vous, you- would no longer be giving 
a command, but asking the question, do you give? We have 
now only the past participle to notice. This, for the regu- 
Ifur verbs, yon may form most easily from the infinitive, by 
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suppressing the final letter in the first two conjugations; 
thus, donner, Jinir, donnS, fin% taking care, if an e mute 
remain, to make it acute, for the last syllable must always 
be sounded. In the third and fourth, we remove the ter- 
minations re and evoir^ putting an w in their place; thus, 
vend/re^ vendu; devoir , di. The circumflex in our last ex- 
ample is merely used to distinguish this word from du, of 
the, and is not to be employed with every verb. 

P. I shall recollect; and now, since this conversation 
has lasted so long, I shall defer till to-morrow my inquiries 
regarding the irregular verbs. 



EXERCISE. 

The scholar is to reply to the following questions : — 

1. Aimer, agir, rendre, and recevoir, being infinitives, 
and aimant, agissant, rendant, and recevard being present 
participles, what is the first person plural of the present 
indicative of each, in French and English? 

2. Give the first person singular of the imperfect indica- 
tive of the same verbs. 

3. How do the first and second persons plural of the 
imperfect indicative differ from those of the present? and 
give an example. What difference exists between the 
third person singular and plural? 

4. Emversant, HaUiasant, and tendant, being present 
participles, how do you form the subjunctive present? 

5. "With what other part of the verb are the first and 
second persons plural of this tense identical? 

6. J*wperqoi% being in the present indicative, what is the 
same person of the present subjunctive? 

7. Commencery oMir, difend/re, and concevoir, being infini- 
tives, form the persons of the present indicative throughout. 
What is the third person plural of the imperfect? 

8. Form the futures of the same verbs, and repeat this 
tense of each. 

9. How is the first person singular of the conditional 
formed? Repeat it for each verb. What difference do you 
find between the first and second persons plural of the fature 
and conditional? What terminations distinguish the third 
person plural in each? 
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10. Form the furst person singular of the preterite of 
avancer, retentir, entendre, dicevoir. "What is the prevail- 
ing vowel sound in this tense ? What peculiar terminations 
characterize the first and second persons plural? Bepeat 
it in these four verbs. 

11. From tu donnas, tu finis, tu vendis, tu dus, form and 
repeat the imperfect subjunctive of these verbs. How 
does the third person differ from that of the preterite or 
historical tenser 

12. Eepeat the imperative of commeneer, hannir, pri* 
tendre, percevotr. 

13. What are the past participles of entourer, enseveUr, 
entendre, apercevoir? Of saisir, adottcir, concevoir, tondre, 
f rapper, and hattref 

14. What terminating consonant distinguishes the second 
person singular.^ Is there any exception? 

15. What is the termination of the third person singular? 
Any exceptions? 

16. What marks the first person plural? Any excep- 
tions? 

17. What distinguishes the second person plural? Any 
exceptions? 

18. What ending characterizes the third person plural? 
Any exceptions? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The pupil must observe, in making the changes of ter- 
mination just indicated, that in the new ending we must 
not alter the pronunciation; thus, the sound of o being soft 
before e, as in commeneer, and as it would be hard before a, 
in commencat, we must write it in the latter case with a 
cMille, thus, commengai, to show that its soft sound is 
preserved. We sometimes also retain the e, as in mangeiU, 
the preterite of manger, to eat, for the same purpose. The 
imperfect indicative terminating throughout like the con- 
ditional, the learner may be sometimes puzzled to distin- 
guish them. Let him observe that the latter retains the r 
of the infinitive, as inje donnerais, il donnerait, &c., while 
the former being taken from the participle, never has it; 
thus, je donnais, il donnait, &c. 
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DIFFICULTY X. 

THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Ptjph. I have often, sir, vainly tried to account for the 
irregularity of certain verbs. Can you assign any reason 
why these verbs do not foUow the mode of conjugation of 
the others? 

Teacheb. There are many reasons; for the extent of this 
irregularity differs widely in different classes of verbs. In 
the verb alUr, to go, for example, we find no af^ty be- 
tween the infinitive aller, the present indicative,/^ vais, and 
the fataie,ftrat, I shall go. There is quite as little be- 
tween the infinitive avoiry to have, and its preterite, fetis, 
I had, or between the infinitive Sire, to be, and the first 
person of its present indicative, je mis, I am, or its prete- 
rite, je fu%y I was. These verbs present the extremes of 
irregularity; however, this may be understood by consider- 
ing that there is reason to believe that the first of these 
verbs is composed of fragments of no less than three others, 
which were at least in part synonymous, but which have 
all three become so far forgotten or neglected, as to leave 
only a few of the tenses of each remaining. The irregu- 
larity of moir is to be similarly explained; but as I can 
scarcely offer you any rules for forming the tenses of these 
verbs, you had better learn them from your grammar. 
With regard to alUr, its present participle allmi being 
regular, the persons formed from it are regular also; thus, 
we say, imam aliens, we go; fdlais, I was going; but the 
present subjunctive, qite faille, is irregular, though the first 
and second persons plural, qtte nous allions, que vom allien, 
corresponding with the same persons in the imperfect indi- 
cative, follow the general rule of all French verbs, if we 
except the verb sa/voir, to know. The preterite, fallai, is 
regular, and therefore the imperfect subjunctive, formed 
from it, qtiefallasse, that I might go. 

P. Are verbs irregular from any other cause than the 
one you have just stated ? 

T. Certainly. We have a large number of irregular 
verbs, for example, terminating in tr. Their chief irregu- 
larity consists in the abbreviating of the present participle; 
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thuS; in the verbs dormir and sentir, we have dormant and 
smtantf instead of dormtssant and sentmant, which would 
be their forms provided the verbs were regular. Hence, 
all the parts of the verb formed from the present participle 
are regarded as irregular; and we say, notes dormons, je 
dormaisy qtie je dorme; but we form regularly, je dermis , I 
slept, je dormirai, I shall sleep, je dormtrais, I should sleep, 
qtieje dormissef that I might sleep. 

P. Have I anything to observe regarding this class of 
irregular verbs? 

T. You must observe that the first person singular of the 
present indicative is generally made shorter by a syllable 
than the infinitive; so that we Qa,j,je sens, I feel; je dors, 
I sleep; je sers, I serve; je cours, I run; j^aequi&rs, I ac- 
quire; from sentir, dormir, servir, courir, and acqttdrir. 

P. Anything farther? 

T. You wiU also remark that though the present sub- 
junctive is usually formed from the participle, in some of 
these verbs it is taken from the present indicative by 
changing the s into a mute e; thus,y^ meurs, queje meure; 
j^acquiers, qtcej'acquih'e; and a few form their future, like 
the verbs in oir, not from the infinitive, but the present 
participle, by changing the termination ant into rai; thus, 
cowrant, je cou/rrai; mov/rant, je mov/rrai, Tenir, to hold, 
makes y^ tins in its preterite, and je tiendrai in the friture. 

F, By referring to my grammar, I find that there is a 
large class of irregular verbs terminating in re, 

T, This is the predominating termination. Among these 
we shall briefiy notice a few in ire. The verb dire, disant, 
though it has an irregular present participle, forms the 
tenses derived from it, the present subjunctive included, in 
the usual manner; thus, notes disons, je disais, que je diss. 
The future of this and similar verbs is formed by adding 
the syllable ai to the infinitive, and dropping the mute e, 
as in the verb vendre; thus, je dirai, je lirai, &c. Dire 
has, however, a singular irregularity in the second person 
plural of the present indicative, namely, vous ditet, you 
say, which is only distinguished from the second person 
plural of the preterite, vous dites, you said, by the absence 
of the circumflex. The verb lire, to read, makes lisant for 
its present participle, and je lus, I read, for its preterite. 
Ecrire, to write, you must observe, makes hrivant in its 
present participle, ^sAj'icrivis as its preterite. 
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P, Somewliat analogous to this is the verb condutre, to 
conduct, which, making I think conduisant in its present 
participle, makes conduists for its preterite. 

T, Very true. However, it is not my intention, nor 
would it be of much practical utility to you, were I to give 
a technical explanation of all the irregularities of verbs in 
the French language. In order, then, to sum up, I shall 
merely remind you of the rules which always hold good in 
the formation of French verbs, whether regular or irregu- 
lar. First, then, with the single exception of the verb 
savoir, to know, which makes notes savonSf we know, though 
the present participle is sachant, the first person plural of 
the present indicative is still formed from the present par- 
ticiple, by changing the termination ant into ons. 

P. I shall recollect this. Voulant, notes vouhns, 

T. The first person singular of the indicative imperfect 
is also still formed in the same manner. 

P, By changing the same termination into ais : voulant ^ 
je votdais; except sachant, je savais, 

T. The present subjunctive of all regular verbs except 
those in oir, and of the majority of the irregular verbs, is 
likewise formed from this part of the verb. 

P. I know, by changing ant into mute e. Courant, que 
Je coure; mettant, queje mette. 

T. How did I tell you that the future is formed? 

P. In all the verbs, with the exception of those in otr, 
and certain of the irregular verbs, we form it by adding 
the syllable ai to the infinitive; donner, Je donnerai; otm'ir, 
J'ouvrirau 

T, And the conditional — ? 

P, Is always formed by adding $ to the future: Je 
dormirat, Je dormirais. 

T, The imperfect of the subjunctive, you will recollect, 
is always formed in the same manner. 

P, Yes, you told me that by adding se to the second 
person singular of the preterite, we should obtain the first 
person singular of the imperfect subjunctive for all the 
verbs in the French language: tu alias, quej^allasse; tujinis, 
quejefinisse. 

T, Lastly, you will recollect, that with one or two 
exceptions, the third persons, singular and plural of the 
imperative always correspond to those of the present 
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sabjnnctiTe, and the remainder to those of the present 
indicatiye. 

P. Qu'i'l adle, qu'iU aiUetU; aUaiu, &c 

T. I have been endeavouring to make yon andefstand, 
that even in irr^nlar verbs there are many tenses alwap 
formed regularly, and knowing these, yon will have litde 
difficulty, with the aid of the hints already given, in 
mastermg the irregularities, which I need not jnst now 
enumerate, since the rules I should have to give you for 
them would be almost as numerous as the inegulaiitieB 
themselves. Above all, do not attempt to leam them by 
rote, but recollect that a little well directed applicatia«L is 
worth mote than all the misdirected labour in die wodd. 



EXERCISE. 

Conjugate the following verbs in full, by the aid of the 
infinitive and present participle. The irr^;ular parts are 
subjoined. 

FIBST, on LEAST HtBEOTLAB CLASS. 

BouiUir, to hoil; bouillant, bouilli. Je bous, ta bons, il 
bout; ils bouiUent. Fuir, tofy; fuyant, fuL Je fois, tu 
fhit, il ftiit; ils foient. Partir, to set out; partant, pwtL 
Je pars. Sentir, to fed; s^itant, senti. Je sens. Con- 
sentir, pressentir, ressentir, in the same way. Servir, to 
serve; servant, servi. Je sers, tu sers, il sert; ils servent 
Sortir, to go out; sortant, sortL Je sors, tu sors, il sort; 
ils sortent. B^sortir, in same manner. Yetir, to dMe; 
vetant, vetu. Je vets, tu vets, il vet; ils vetent. .Also, 
revetir and d^vetir. Pourvoir, to provide; pourvoyant, 
pourvu. Je pourvois. Je pourvus. Condure, to conehde; 
oonduant, eonclu. Je condus, tu condus. Je condns. 
AUOf exdure, to exclude, Confire, to preserve fruit; oon- 
fisant, confit. Je confis, tu confis, il confit; ils oondSsent 
Je confis. Coudre, to sew; cousant, cousu. Je oouds, ta 
couds, il coud; ils consent. Je cousis. Aho^ d^coudre md 
recoudre. Croire, to believe; croyant, cm. Je isnoB, ta 
crois, il croit; ils croient. Je eras. ' Croitre, to grow; 
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croissant, cru. Je crols, tu crois, il crolt; ils croissent. Je 
crus. Je croitrai. Ecrire, to write; ^crivant, ^crit. 
J'eciisy tu ^cris, il ecrit; ils ecrivent. J'^cris. Lire, to 
read; lisant, lu. Je lis. Je las. Also, relire, ^lire, 
re^lire. Mettre, to part; mettant, mis. Je mets, tu mets, 
il met; ils mettent Je mis. Moudre, to grind; moulant, 
moulu. Je mouds, tu mouds, il moud; ils moulent. Je 
moulus. Naitre, to he horn; naissant, n^. Je nais, tu nais, 
il nait; ils naissent. Je naquis. Nuire, to inquire; nuisant, 
nui {invariahle), Je nuis. Je nuisis. Paraltre, to appear; 
paraissant, para. Je parais, tu parais, il parait, ils parais- 
sent. Je paras. Also, apparaitre, disparaitre, connattre, 
reconnattre. Peindre, ^o^ai^'n^; peignant, peint. Jepeins, 
tu peins, il peint; ils peignent. Je peignis. In the same 
way, Craindre, and all verhs of like termination, Plaire, to 
please; plaisant, plu (invariahle), Je plus. Thus, com- 
plaire and d^plaire. Prendre, to take; prenant, pris. Je 
prends; ils prennent. Je pris. Que je prenne. Thus, 
apprendre, Sfe, Eire, to laugh; riant, ri (invariahle), Je 
ris; ils rient. Je ris. Also, sourire. Suivre, to follow; 
suivant, suivi. Je suis; ils suivent. Je suivis. Also, 
poursuivre. Taire, to he silent; taisant, tu. Je tais, tu 
tais, il tait; ils taisent. Je tus. Vivre, to live; vivant, 
v^cu (invariahle), Je vis, tu vis, il vit; ils vivent. Je 
v^cus. Also, revivre and survivre. 

SECOND CLASS. ' 

Aller, to go; allant, alle. Je vais, tu vas, il va; ils vont. 
J'irai. Que j'aille. Imp, va. Envoyer, to send; envoyant, 
envoy^. J'envoie. J'enverrai. Imp. envoie. Acquerir, to 
acquire; acqu^rant, acqizis. J'acquiers, tu acquiers, il 
acquiert; ils acqui^^rent. J'acquerrai. Que j'acquiere. 
Also, conqu^rir, requerir, s'enquerir. Assaillir, to assail; 
assaillant, assailli. Passaille. J'assaillis. Also, tressaiUir. 
Coorir, to run; courant, couru. Je cours. Je courus. Je 
coorrai. Cueillir, to gather; cueillant, cueilU. Mourir, to 
die; moorant, mort. Je meurs, tu meurs, il meurt. Je 
mooras. Je mourrai. Que je meure. Ouvrir, to open; 
ouvrant, ouvert. J'ouvre. J'ouvris. Tenir, to hold; 
tenant, tenu. Je tiens; ils tiennent. Je tins. Je tiendrai. 
One je tienne. Also, appartenir, soutenir, maintenir, 
obtenir^ venir, &c. 

H 
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THIED CLASS. 



S'asseoir, to sit down; s'asseyant, assis. Je m'assieds, 
tu t'assicds, il s'assied; lis s'asseient. Je m' assis. Je 
m'assierai, or je m'asseierai. Mouvoir, to move; mouvant, 
mu. Je mens, tu meus, il meut; ils meuvent. Je mus. 
Je mouvrai. Que je meuve. Also, ^mouvoir and s'^mou- 
voir. Pouvoir, to he able; pouvant, pu (invariable), Je 
peuXy or je puis, tu peux, il peut; ils peuvent. Je pus. 
Je pourrai. Que je puisse. (iVb imp.) Savoir, to know; 
sachant, su. Je sais; nous savons, vous savez, ils savent. 
Je savais. Je sus. Je saurai. Sache, sachons, sachez. 
Surseoir, to defer {law term); sursoyant, sursis. Jesursois. 
Je sursis. Je surseoirai. Valoir, to be worth;; valant, 
valu. Je vaux, tu vaux, il vaut; ils valent. Je valus. 
Je vaudrai. Que je vaille. {No imp.) Also, equi valoir an(^ 
revaloir. Prevaloir is regular in subj. pres. Voir, to see; 
voyant, vu. Je vois. Je vis. Je verrai. Also, revoir 
and entrevoir. Pre voir has in future and conditional, je 
prevoirai, je prevoirais. Vouloir, to be willing; voulant, 
voulu. Je veux, tu veux, il veut; ils veulent. Je voulus. 
Je voudrai. Que je veuille. Yeuille, veuillez. 



FOURTH CLASS. 

Absoudre, to absolve; absolvant, absous. J'absous, tu 
absous, il absout; ils absolvent. {Nopret.) Also, dissoudre. 
Boire, to drink; buvant, bu. Je bois, tu bois, il boit; ils 
boivent. Je bus. Que je boive. Dire, to say; disant, dit. 
Je dis, tu dis, il dit, nous disons, vous dites, ils disent. Je 
dis. Also, redire. Contredire, dedirc, interdire, medire, 
make in ind. pres., vous contredisez, dedisez, interdisez, 
medisez, predisez, but in imperative, contredites, d^dites, 
interditc^, m^dites, pr^dites. Maudire has maudissant in 
pres. part., and makes nous maudissons, vous maudissez, 
ils maudissent; je maudissais, &c , and in imp. maudis, 
maudissez. Faire, to make; faisant, fait. Je fais, tu fais, il 
fait, nous faisons, vous faites, ils font. Je fis. Je ferai. 
Que je fasse. Also, contrefaire, de faire, refaire, satisfaire, 
and surfaire. Luire, to shine; luisaat, lui {invariable). Je 
luis. {No pret.) ^/«o, reluire. Oindre, ^o flwo*W; oignant,. 
oint. J'oins. J'oignls. Paltre, to graze; paissant, pu 
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{invar iahle), Je pais; ils paissent. {No pret.) Also^ re- 
paitre, which makes ^ je repus in pret. Traire, to milk; 
trayant, trait. Je trais; ils traient. No pret. Also, 
abstraire, distraire, soustraire, and rentraire. Vaincre, ta 
conquer: vainquant, vaincu. Je vaincs, tu vaincs, il vainc; 
ils vainquent. Je vainquis. 

REMARKS ON CERTAIN DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Braire, to brat/, has only these forms: bray ant, il brait, 
ils braient; il braira; il brairait, ils brairaient; qu'il braie. 
Clore, to close; clos; je clos, tu clos, il clot; je clorai, je 
clorais; que je close. Eclore, to open, has in addition, ils 
eclosent. Seoir, to he situated, has s^ant, s^ante; sis, sise. 
Seoir, to become, has il sied, ils sieent; il seyait, ils seyaient; 
il siera, il si^ront; il sierait, ils si^raient; qu*il si^e, qu'ils 
silent; seyant. Pleuvoir, to rain, has pleuvant, plu 
{invariable), il pleut; il pleuvait; il plut; il pleuvra; il 
pleuvrait; qu'il pleuve; qu*il plut. Ealloir, to be necessary, 
has fallu {invariable), il faut; il fallait; il fallut; il a fallu, 
il faudra, il faudrait; qu*il faille; qu*il fallut. Cboir, to 
fall, has only pres. in fin. De choir, to fall from; d^cbu. 
Je dechois; nous d^choyons; je dechoyais; je d^chus; je 
decherrai; que je decboie, wants only the pres, part. 
Echoir, to fall due, has ^cb^ant, ecbu; il echoit, ils ^cboient, 
or il ^chet, ils ecb^ent; il echoyait; il ^chut; il ^cherra; 
qu'il ecboie; qu'il ^chut. Faillir, to fail, Juts faillant, faiUi; 
je faillis, nous failllmes. Ouir, has only the past participle. 
E^rir, to strike, is only used in the phrase, sans coup ferir. 
Eleurir, to flower, is regular; but fleurir, to flourish, makes 
florissant, and^Q florissais. G^sir, to lie, has gisant; ci-g!t, 
il git, nous gisons, vous gisez, ils gisent; and the imperfect 
tense complete: je gisais, Sfc. 

OBSERVATIOKS. 

The parts not given above will be easily supplied by the 
learner, if he has read attentively the two last conversa- 
tions; the teacher, of course, must help weaker capacities. 
It is well to observe, as a general rule, that when y comes 
before an e mute it is changed into i, as in qtcej'envoie, 
formed from the present participle, envoyant. It must also 
not be overlooked, that sQl the past participles are capable 
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of being made feminine, like adjectives, except such as are 
followed by the word irwa/riahle. This exercise on the 
irregular verbs includes them all, with the exception of 
avoir and itrej which, to render this list complete, as well 
as for convenience of reference, it may not be amiss to add 
to the rest. 

AvoiB, ayant, eu. J'ai, tu as, il a, nous avons, vous avez, 
ils (elles) ont. J'avais, tu avais, il avait, nous avions, vous 
aviez, ils avaient. J' ens, tu eus, il eut, nous eiimes, vous 
elites, ils eurent. J'aurai, tu auras, il aura, nous aurons, 
vous aurez, ils auront. J'aurais, tu aurais, il aurait, nous 
aurions, vous auriez, ils auraicnt. In^, Aie, qu'il ait, 
ayons, ayez, qu'ils aient. Que j*aie, que tu aies, qu'il ait^ 
que nous ayons, que vous ayez, quails aient. Que j'eusse, 
que tu euBses, qu'il eut, que nous eussions, que vous eussiez, 
qu'ils eussent. Etbe, ^tant, ^t^. Je suis, tu es, il esl^ 
nous sommes, vous etes, ils (elles) sont. J'^tais, tu etais, il 
etait, nous ^tions, vous etiez, ils etaient. Je fus, tu fus, H 
fut, nous fumes, vous futes, ils furent. Je serai, tu seras, 
il sera, nous serous, vous serez, ils seront. Je serais, ta 
serais, il serait, nous serious, vous seriez, ils seraient. Imp, 
Sois, qu'il soit, soyons, soyez, qu'ils soient. Que je sois, que 
tu sois, qu'il soit, que nous soyons, que vous soyez, qu'ils 
soient. Que je fasse, que tu fosses, qu'il fut, que nous 
fussionSj que vous fussiez, qu'ils fussent. 

In these exercises, the compound tenses have purposely 
been omitted, for it is an absurd and cruel practice to force 
the learner to commit these to memory, when, being all 
composed of the verbs a/voir or itret vnth a simple past 
participle, he only requires to learn well their component 
parts to form them with ease and rapidity, for let him once 
understand that Je mis represents, I am, and aimif loved, 
he will find out himself, that Je mis aimi is, I am loved. 

N.6.— Observe that Imp. means imperative. 
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DIFFICULTY XI. 

CERTAIN IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 

Teacheb. Good morning. I hope you are pretty well 
satisfied that the learning of the French verbs is not so 
extremely difficult as you imagined ? 

Pupil. Oh, yes, sir ; but I am tired of so much conver- 
sation on verbs ; and, if you please, we shall speak to-day 
about some idiomatic phrases of very frequent occurrence. 

T, I have no objection. * 

P. TeU me, then, first of all, how do you translate such 
expressions as ** He has a hard heart?" 

T. II a le cceur dv/r, literally, he has the heart hard ; 
and whenever you speak of any part of the body, you must 
use the same form. How, then, should you translate, 
"Your friend has a hooked nose?" 

P. Voire ami a le nez crochu. 

T. And ''Napoleon had a very high forehead?" 

P. Napoleon avait le front trks-haut 

T, The reason of this is evident when you reflect that 
your friend has but one nose, and Napoleon had but one 
forehead; hence the French say, the nose and the forehead, 
instead of a nose and a forehead. We often use the same 
form, even speaking of organs that are double ; thus, Ce 
matelot a le hras long, This sailor has long arms; for we as- 
sume that the other arm will resemble its fellow. In all 
these cases, however, you will perceive that the adjective 
follows the noun; should it precede it, we do not use the 
definite article, for we say, JElle a de beaux yeux, she has 
beautiful eyes. But the definite article is employed when 
we speak of the air or aspect; thus, Cette homme a Vair 
mSchant, This man appears ill-natured ; Cette fille a Vair 
paresseusef This girl appears to be lazy. 

P. Is the use of this locution limited to persons? 

T, No; it is also applicable to animals and things. We 
say, Ce cheval a Vair fort, This horse appears strong; Cette 
table a Vair lourde, This table appears heavy; Ces pommes 
ont Vair mUres, These apples appear ripe. If there be a 
dative, we prefer paraitre to avoir Vair; thus, Ce cheval 
vous pa/ralt'il fort? Do you think this horse strong? 

H2 
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P. I imagine that the verb avoir enters very largely into 
French idiomatic phrases. 

T. Yery true; and it is employed in a multitude of 
cases in which we find in English the verb to he; thus, 
I am hungry, thirsty, ashamed, afraid, cold, warm, &e., are 
translated hj faifaim, fai soif^fai honte,j^ai pewr,fai 
chaud, &c., which literally signify, I have hunger, th&st, 
&c. When we mention the part of the body in which we 
experience certain sensations, it is put in the dative; thus, 
Tai froid aiLx pieds, I have cold feet. This dative is of 
particularly frequent occurrence in the phrases construed 
with avoir mal; thus, tPai mal d. la tete, I have pain in my 
head; // a mal au cosur. He has a turning at the stomach; 
Avez'vous mal au genou, Have you a pain in your knee? 

P, I perceive. We first describe our sensations, and 
then inicate in the dative where we experience them. 
But do not the French also say, mal de tete, &c? 

T, Mal de tite, mal de cosur, mal de dents, are used to 
indicate those well-known inconveniences which we call 
head-ache, heart-sickness, and tooth-ache; thus, tPai mal 
de tete, &c. ; but in speaking of other parts of the body, we 
must use the dative form, which points out a malady more 
unusual or less known; tiius, J^aimal au bras, d Vcsil, &c., 
I have a pain in my arm, in my eye, &c. 

P, Permit me another question, sir. We have seen that 
avoir Vair Ion signifies "to look well;" how do you trans- 
late " to smeU well ?" 

T. By the cognate phrase, sentir hon. Thus, we say, Ce 
fromage sent hon, this cheese smells well; and Ce ffdteau 
sent le poivre, this cake smells of pepper. Sentir is farther 
used in such locutions as the following: Cet homme sent k 
tahao. This man smells of tobacco; Ce matelot sent r eau-de-vie, 
This sailor smells of brandy. 

P. D.o we find such expressions only in the literal sense? 

T, The verb smtir is also used figuratively; thus, Cette 
mesure sent le despotisme, literally, " this measure smells the 
despotism," or, as we say in English, "savours of despotism .'' 

P. I know how to render "smeljs well" and "looks 
well:" how should I translate " tastes well?" 

T. By the phrase, avoir hon gout; thus, Ce heurre a hon 
gout. This butter tastes weU. 

P. Ce pain a Vair hon, sent hon, et a hon gout. Tell me, 
however, sir, how do we use, in the first two of these 
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expressions, the adjective hon in French, where we employ- 
in English the adverb well? 

T, Because there is an ellipsis ; for the phrase, Ce pain a 
Vair hon et sent hon^ if I supply what is wanting, stands 
thus : " this bread has the appearance as if it were good, 
and smells as if it were good." 

P, The ellipsis, I perceive, is very much employed in 
French, and I think I can trace it in another idiom of very 
frequent occurrence. I refer to such expressions as Mon 
phre a lenez comme moi. How do you supply tne ellipsis 
here? 

T. By saying, Monphre a le nez comme je Vai, mot, 

P. I perceive by this why the compound possessive pro- 
noun le mien is not admissible here. 

T, You must use the possessive pronoun only when 
speaking of some object belonging to you; thus, you say 
properly, U aun chevdl comme le mien, he has a horse like 
mine; but you must say, when spealung of a part of the 
body, EUe a la main comme lui. Her hand is like his; that 
is, suppljring the ellipsis, Ulle a la main comme il Fa, lui. 

P, The examples you have just quoted remind me that 
the French always seem to use the definite article instead 
of the possessive pronoun, when speaking of a part of the 
body. 

T. You are right. This is always the case whenever 
neither ambiguity nor a disagreeable sound can result from 
the use of the article; for if I say. Bonnet la main d. Ma- 
demoiselle, Give your hand to the young lady; it is evident 
that you can only give your own hand; or if I say, Elle a 
dit cela les larmes aux yetcx^ She said this with tears in her 
eyes, it is quite a matter of course that she could only have 
tears in her own eyes. 

P. Should we then in no such case use the personal 
pronoun? 

T. It is sometimes employed, but the sense is no longer 
the same. If I say, J^ai mal d. lajambe, I mean that I have 
a pain in my leg, but that this pain is accidental, or perhaps 
that I feel it for the first time; whereas the term, ma 
jambe, would indicate that I had a chronic affection in this 
member. However, where the article would occur twice in 
the same sentence, it is better to replace it ia the second 
instance by the possessive pronoun; thus, Ilpassa la main 
sur ses yetix, He passed his hand over his eyes. 
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p. Is not the article sometimes found in the same sen- 
tence with the dative personal pronoun? 

T. Very often; and this construction is sometimes neces- 
sary to entirely remove ambiguity. We say, for example, 
II 8^ est cassS lajamhe, He has broken his leg ; Je lui aiferme 
les yeux, I closed his eyes ; // lui haisa la main, He kissed 
her hand; but where a noun is used, the person may be 
put in the genitive; thus, II haisa la main de sesju^es, He 
kissed the hand of his judges. 

P. I shall think on what you have told me, sir, and bid 
you good-bye till to-morrow. 



EXERCISE. 

Ce monsieur a Fair du monde.^ Ce garden a Tair ^veille.- 
Cette jeune personne a Tair d'une coquette. Cette histoire 
a Tair d'etre fausse. Cette nouvelle vous parait-elle extra- 
ordinaire? Ce paysan a Tesprit borne. Cette vieiUe femme 
a Toreille dure.^ Cette fiUe a la langue bien pendue.* J'ai 
la vue basse.** Mon ami a le coeur sur les l^vres. Ce 
grand homme a le coeur droit.® Cet Stranger a I'air d'un 
honnete homme. L'ecolier a les yeux colles sur ses livres. 
Vous avez Tair d*un mort. II a Pair d*un Parisien. J'ai 
froid aux mains. J'ai grand faim. J'ai mal aux yeux. 
J'ai mal partout. Elle a plus de peur que de mal. Vous 
avez toujours raison. Vous n'avez pas tort. II m'a frappe 
sur le dos. Elle avait les yeux plus brillants que le soleil. 
Ce ragout sent Tail. Ce jeune homme a dans le coup d'oeil 
je ne sais quoi qui sent le heros. Cette fleur sent bon. 

^A man of breeding. *A11 alive. 'Hard of hearing. *Talkative. '^Short-sigfated. 
•Upright. 

EXAMPLES. 

Vous n'avez pas le pied aussi petit que moi. II a una 
maison tout aussi grande que la mienne. II a les dents 
aussi blanches qu'elle. Quinze personnes out perdu la 
vie. Elle avait les yeux egares. Vous avez Tair de ne pas 
me croire. II a le bras court. II a la t^te chauve. Ma 
femme a la main petite et douce. Ma cousine a la main 
blanche comme du lait. Ce paysan a le pied grand comma 
un bateau. Mon fr^re a la bouche petite comme una 
demoiselle. Ce Franqais a le menton comme vous. Vous 
paralt-elle fach^e? Cette ville vous parait-elle triste? Je 
me suis ecorch^ le bras. 
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EXERCISE. 

Your leg is not so delicate as his.^ The carpenter has 
cut his hand. I have cold hands; allow me to warm them. 
I have a pain in my leg; rub it for me. He has saved her 
life. He has blown out his brains.* She threw her arms^ 
about my neck. She turns away her head, and lifts* one 
of her hands to her eyes. That puts all their senses in 
movement. She has a very pretty voice. I think* that 
her voice is a little deep. This man appears suspicious.* 
" I thank you," he said, raising his eyes to'' the good girl. 
She is past sixty.® She lifts her hand to® her heart. Do 
you shut your eye? I open my mouth. Have you not a 
cloak like mine? This rose smells well.^* 

iGomme lui. SBriil6 la cervelle. 'Me jeta ses bras. ^Forte — sur ses yeux. 
Ve trouve — ^voUie. •Suspect, 'Sur. ^A — passfes. "i. **Bon. (The adyective 
in this case, being used adverbially, is invariable.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Grammarians have disputed not a little as to whether 
we should say, Cettefemme a Vair douce, or Cette femme a 
Fair daux, This woman appears good-natured. An ingenious 
writer makes the following common-sense observation: 
when we mean to say that the woman is really good- 
natured, let the adjective agree with femme ; thus, Cette 
femme a Vair dome; if we insinuate that she only appears 
80, let it be of the same gender as air; thus, Cette femme 
a Vair doux. The Englishman, however, will be rarely 
wrong, if he always makes the adjective, in such cases, 
agree with the first noun. It has been likewise affirmed 
that it is incorrect to use Vair without itre, when speaking 
of inanimate objects; thus, Cette poire a Vair bonne, instead 
of, Cette poire a Vair d^itre bonne, This pear appears or 
appears to be good; but even the most correct writers and 
speakers say, Cette soupe a Vair bonne, Ces fruits ont Vair 
rnUrs, &c. 
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DIFFICULTY XII. 
GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

PiTPiL. There is one point of French grammar wliich 
has always much puzzled me, I mean the government of 
verbs; for a great many of these, which in English are 
followed by the accusative, or as we say, the objective case, 
require in French the dative or genitive. 

Teacher. Let us attack this difficulty by first directing 
our attention to the principal verbs that require a da- 
tive. This case, in conjunction, however, with an accu- 
sative, is necessary in general after verbs which indicate 
giving or taking, thus: Donnez-mot un coup de main, Give 
me a hand; // m^a prSt^ cinq cents francs, he has lent me 
five hundred francs ; Je lui at 6U son bdton, I took his stick 
from him; Monpkre voulait nCipargner ses ennuis, my father 
wished to spare me his sorrows. You will easily under- 
stand this construction, if you recollect what I said in our 
conversation on the verb faire, namely, that no French 
verb can govern two accusatives or two datives, and that 
it is still the person which is put in the former, and the 
thing in the latter case. 

P. Does any other class of verbs govern the dative? 

T, Verbs in general, which in their signification contain 
the idea of addressing or speaking to, are followed by this 
case, thus : II m'a demandi de faire une chose pov/r lui, He asked 
me to do something for him; On lui a defendu de sortir, 
They forbade him to go out; Je lui dis cela dks Vahord, That 
was the first word I said to him. 

P. Are there not also some verbs expressing motion 
towards, which require this case? 

T. There are, and this motion towards may be either 
physical or mental. We say : Je vais au jardin, I go to 
the garden; Je pense d. ma famille, I think on my family; 
Le capitaine descend d. terre, The captain goes ashore; d quoi 
rSveZ'VOUs? On what do you think ? Je m^ attends d une lettre, 
I am looking for a letter. But rSver, to dream, you must 
observe, governs a genitive, thus: J^ai rivi de vous, I have 
dreamt of you, for the ellipsis is evidently d Vegard de vom. 
In this class we likewise include, by extending the idea of 
direction towards, such verbs as the following: La France 
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touche d, Vltalie, France is contiguous to Italy; Quel homme 
pent resister a JDieu? What man can offer resistance to God? 
// n^eat guere possible de plaire d. tout le monde, It is hardly 
possible to make one's self pleasing to everybody; J^ai 
satis/ait d mon devoir, I have satisfied, or, more literally, I 
have made satisfaction to my duty; d quoi cela vom sert-il f 
What is the use of that to you? 

F, Have you mentioned all the verbs that are followed 
by a dative? 

T, There is still a numerous class beginning with in or 
im, which require generally a dative and accusative; thus, 
Tl mHmporte de smoir ce qv!il est devenu, It is of consequence 
to me to know what has become of him; L^honneur nCimpose 
ce devoir, Honour imposes this duty on me; Cette dema/rche 
inattend/u imprima la terreur d toute la nation. This unex- 
pected proceeding struck terror into all the nation. 

P. What case does the YQxb payer require? 

T. The verbs payer, to pay, and enseigner, to teach, when 
followed by a single noun, require the accusative, but 
when followed by two nouns, take the dative of the person, 
and the accusative of the thing; thus, Avez-vous payS votre 
tailleurf Out, je lui ai paye mon habit. Qui a enseigne 
votre soeur? C^est moi qui lui ai enseignS le Frangais, Have 
you paid your tailor? Yes, I have paid him for my coat. 
Who has taught your sister? It is I who have taught her 
French. 

P. Are not the verbs also pretty numerous that govern 
the genitive? 

T, They are. Of this class are manquer, convenir, de- 
dommager, jouir, changer, all of which requiring the sup- 
pressed phrase d Viga/rd or d cause to complete the sense, 
are naturally followed by de ; thus, Je manque d' argent, I 
am in need of {d V^gard de) money; Nous sommes convenus 
du prix, We are agreed (d Vegard de) about the price; Je 
V0U8 dedommagerai de votre perte, 1 shall recompense you for 
(d cause de) your loss; Ujouit d^une bonne sante, He enjoys 
(literally, is happy or rejoices d cause de) good health; II 
change de linge tous les jours, He changes his linen (makes a 
change d regard de son linge) every day. 

P. 1 perceive, then, that it is our old enemy, the ellip- 
sis, that plays us these tricks. 

T. You are not wrong, and the insertion of the words, 
d Vdgard de, will explain an immense number of phrases, in 
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which, the reflective form of the verb is employed; thus, 
Je me suis trompS de porte, I have mistaken the door ; Lh 
Busses se sont emparh des deux provinces^ The Bassianshaye 
taken possession of the two provinces; Mon ami s'esi difait 
de sa maison, My friend has rid himself of his house. 

P. I think that such an ellipsis is sometimes made after 
the verb donner, 

T. Not only after donner^ but likewise offrir and de- 
mander; for example, // demands cinq cents franea de son 
ckeval; Je lui ai offert cinq francs de son chapeau; Je vous 
donnerai vingt sous de ce canif; He asks Ave hundred firanes 
for his horse; I have offered him five francs for his hat; I 
will give you twenty sous for this pen-knife. In all these 
cases you must understand, d Viga/rd de, 

P, I shall trouble you with another question, sir. May 
not some of the verbs you have enumerated sometimes take 
an accusative? 

T, Four of those I have mentioned often do, but the sig- 
nification is no longer the same. Thus, atteindrCf with a 
dative, means to reach to ; attendre in the reflective form 
implies to direct one's expectation towards, and takes the 
same case ; assurer, with a dative, means to vouch for the 
accuracy of a fact, and satisfaire, with the same case, only 
refers to things; but we say with the accusative, II atUini 
son hut, he attains his aim; Je vous attends, I wait on yon; 
Assurez-le de mon amiti^, Assure him (set him at ease, d 
V^givrd) of my friendship; Vovs avez satis/ait voire pkre. You 
have contented your father. 

p. Are there any other verbs requiring special observa- 
tion? 

T. There are many verbs capable of being used in a 
variety of relations, and must be therefore construed with 
different cases of nouns and pronouns. Let us briefly 
consider the principal of these, with the assistance of a few 
examples. Je lui aide, indicates mental or physical motion 
towards, and means, I take share in his trouble; butc/^ 
Vaide is a synonym of assister, and means, I aid him with 
my purse. On a applaudi Vorateur, means. Those present 
applauded the orator (with their hands); but C^uieun 
applaudissait d. son sentiment, Every one applauded his 
sentiment, merely shows that the opinion expressed was 
approved of by the world in general. We have already 
spoken of changer as a neuter verb, in such phrases as 
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Jtf vau changer de robe, I am going to put on another gown; 
but when it is equivalent to the verb, to barter, we say, 
77 a changS ses chevaux cmi/re or powr dei tableaux, He has 
changed his horses for pictures; and when it has the mean- 
ing of converting one thing into another, we say, Cela change 
mes soupgons en certitvde, That changes my suspicions into 
certainty. Crovre quelqu^un, is to believe one; croire atix 
revenanta, is to believe in (that is, in the existence of) 
ghosts. We say, comparer d, when speaking of objects of 
the same nature, but with opposites we use avee; thus: 
On pent comparer le temps au temps, mais on nepeut comparer 
le temps a/vec VHerniti, Time may be compared with time, 
but time cannot be compared with eternity. Insulter 
quelqu^un, to insult one, is used in a general sense, but 
when we refer to what is either much above or much below 
us, to objects, in fact, which we should respect from either 
veneration or generosity, we say, with the dative: Insulter 
d la reine, insulter aux malheureux, insulter au bon sens; to 
insult the queen, the unfortunate, good sense, &c. 

P. How do you use mSler, to mix ? 

T, The verb meler naturally requires a dative when we 
indicate that one thing is added to another; thus, II faut 
miler les affaires aux plaisirs, One must add pleasure to 
business. In speaking of physical objects, avec is used; 
thus, Ne miUi pas Vivraie avec le bon grain, Do not mix 
the good grain with the tares. If we usejoindre in similar 
cases, we say indifferently, II se joint d moi; il joint la 
patience avec le courage; elle joint la raison et la douceur; 
He unites himself to me; he joins patience to courage ; she 
unites reason and gentleness. Partager avec means to share 
with; hut partager quelque chose entre les patwres is to dis- 
tribute anything among the poor. Observe the difference 
between sticcomber d la tentation, to give way to temptation, 
and succomber sous le poids, to yield under the weight. 
Supplier takes an accusative to indicate a replacing by 
something of the same kind, as Suppleez le mot qui manque 
dans eette phrase, Supply the word wanting in this phrase; 
but we say, SuppUer aux veritis par des maximes. To put 
maxims in the place of truths. 

P. These are forms of speech which require the exercise 
of our judgment and common sense, more than formal rules. 

T, You are right ; and the best means of completing our 

I 
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knowledge of tbem will be to consider them some other day, 
in connexion with the prepositions. I shall only observe 
farther, before terminating this conyersation, that in trans- 
lating the very numerous English verbs which are followed 
by prepositions, and in which the accent falls on the verb, 
such as to LOOK for, to ask for, to pat for, to wish for, to 
PLAY for, &c., the preposition must always be omitted in 
French; thus, Je vous chercJiats, I was looking for you; U 
a demand^ six sous^ He asked for six sous; Comhten avez- 
vous pai/S ce tableau? How much have you paid for this 
picture ? 

I\ Thank you for this hint, sir; for I sometimes fall 
into the error of putting poiM^ after these verbs. Good 
morning. 



EXAMPLES. 

Le physicien arrache a la Nature tous ses secrets. Je 
vais emprunter cette somme k un de mes amis. H fant 
l^endre justice a tout le monde. Que lui avez-vous repondn? 
Remettez-lui^ ce billet. II s'agit* de leur faire entendre 
un langage ferme et d^cid^. Elles all^rent a 1' instant 
changer de toilette. Si vous en savez quelque chose, 
mandoz-le-moi. On persuado aux soldats qu'un de ces 
fr^res a pris la robe du czar. II leur assura que la chose 
etait vraio. Assurez-le de mon d^vouement. Je vous 
promets de renoncer a la main de celle que vous aimez. 
Chaque citoyen sentait la secousse imprim^e a sa nationality. 
Je redoublai de vitesse; mais il avait de Tavance sur moi. 
II a tant travaill^ k ses statues. lis s'attacherent surtont 
a une science fausse et absurde. C'est le but oxi il tend. 
II succombo a la tentation. II faut se r^soudre a quelqne 
chose. II est parvenu aux plus hautes distinctions. Je 
ne puis atteindre aux demiers rayons de la biblioth^que. 
Ces armes, dit-oUe, ont servi a mon mari. J'ai applaudi a 
sa resolution. On applaudit son discours. J*ai pay^ mon 
chapeau plus cher que le prix ordinaire. Cette brave 
femme vous a servi de mere. Nos soldats redoubl^rent 
d'efforts et rivalis^rent de z^le. L'Autriche proteste de 
ses intentions amicales. Ici on change de chevaux. Tel 
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est mon dessein; je me veux pas en d6m6rdre. Ce fait doit 
t^moigner de ma profonde sympathie. II attentait a mon 
honneur et k ma vie. Lorsque je n'ai rien a faire, le temps 
me p^se.^ II se serait brule la cervelle si je ne lui avals 
pas arrache le pistolet. Ce sentiment est inherent au 
coBur de tout individu. II y a des Franqais qui revent 
depuis longtemps Taonexion de la Belgique. Je n'aime 
pas a parler politique. II parle toujours science. Ces 
explications ^talent denudes d'un air de trouble qui ne 
m'^chappa pas. Ses amis Tout menace d'un abandon 
plein et entier. On desesp^re de ses jours. Comment jouir 
de sa fortune sans amis? H demande deux cents francs de 
sa montre, je lui en donnerai tout au plus cent cinquante. 
L'incons^quence et la leg^ret^ ont preside a son fravail. 
Nous touchons a une solution quelconque. Une partie de 
ce qu'il disait m'a echappe.* II lui est ^chappe quelques 
mots indiscrets. II craignait avec raison que son dangereux 
allie ne se vengeat sur lui de sa soumission au vainqueur. 
Le nom de ce monsieur m'est ^chapp^ de la m^moire. Que 
voulez- vous ? Combien voulez- vous j o uer ?* Cette nou velle 
a eu pour r^sultat de peser lourdement sur la Bourse.^ Le 
climat n'influe-t-il pas sur les moeurs des nations? Le 
general Vede commandait la gauche. Dieu vous pardonne 
cette trahison. Je ne crois pas a cette histoire. II tri- 
omphe de son crime.^ Yous voulez triomphers de ma 
probity. J*ai veng^* mon p^re en vengeant cette injure. 

^Deliver or present »The matter is. '•Weighs on me. *E8caped me, i.e. my 
attention. *Play for. "The exchange. ''Boast of. ^Xrimnph over. '■'Avenged. 



EXERCISE. 

It is from^ the poetry of Germany that he has borrowed 
his subjects. He has aU the qualities necessary for com- 
manding men.* You should satisfy my* just claims. They 
are talking about literature. I have succeeded in inspiring 
them with respect. The queen has testified a* lively soli- 
citude for the maintenance of the privileges of the people. 
After a moment, he redoubles his** precautions. This law 
is not inscribed in the laws* of nations. The government 
protests against the conduct of its agents. He has fished 
up a pearl. He has ordered three statues from' the sculptor. 
Her countenance revealed^ an air of satisfaction and of 
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happiness. I wished to speak, they imposed silence" on 
me. He obeyed with eagerness*® my slightest caprices. It 
is a very long tale," and I do not know whether my 
strength will suffice for it. Yielding to his emotions, he 
stretched out his arms, sobbing. Do you know this fine 
cavalier on whom** all the ladies doat? In proportion as he 
ran through*^ the epistle, he changed colour and trembled. 
The superior grades are reserved for** birth and nobility. 
'* He may be brought back to different opinions," ** said he, 
"it will not be the first time that he will have changed 
them.*' My friend was*^ to honour this ceremony with his 
presence, and he was even to officiate at it. I resist it no 
more." I shall only consent to this marriage when you" 
shall be able to be present at it." Everything in my heart 
yielded'*® to the idea. I am very sure that there are people 
who command the** elements. He speaks ill of every one. 
I have thrown out the milk, because the heat had notade it 
turn.** This door is prohibited to the public. It seems to 
me that you abuse*® my patience a Httle. God knows, 
however, that I know nothing^ of magic. He might forbid 
the** poor girl to come to chat with us. I stiU doubt?" my 
happiness. They ordered him to put himself on his knees.'' 
KecoUect this chastisement, and take care of exposing 
yourself to it a second time. One can no longer be mis- 
taken about*® his projects. There is the cat climbing*" that 
tree. To escape them^ he redoubled his speed. I believe 
that the wine he has drunk does not permit him to perceive 
**the mistake. We may gain by contact^ with thy noble 
thoughts. We exhort you to it. History has inscribed the 
name of this artist in^ the rank of the most celebrated 
painters. His tenderness turned him away®* from so strange 
an action. At one time the clergy of Kouen enjoyed** a 
privilege which consisted in giving liberty to one or several 
persons condemned to capital punishment. The next day 
he found the spouse for whom he had wept all the night 
They weep for the loss of their eldest son. I have re- 
proached him^ with his cowardice. Jupiter condenmed 
Tantalus^ to a perpetual hunger and thirst. Of^ the one 
hundred and twenty-two persons composing the crew, 
seven only escaped death. These rules may be applied* to 
no matter what number which you may substitute for 
these letters. He wished to save the child**^ from death. 
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Sleep does not approach*^ his eyes. She rings for her 
servant and begins** her toilet. Eight days are enough 
foi^ the lady to finish her business. Every one will be 
ready to applaud the arm which has struck the tyrant. 
Thus the penetration of a single man discovered what had 
escaped the** ignorance of so many others. What are the 
mod^cations to be introduced into** this law ? The journey 
was close to its** end. She resembles a statue. He was 
not willing to obey*"'^ this order. My father has approved 
©/"my marriage. I may have abused my power, but 1 have*® 
repented. I have always had the intention of atoning*^ /or 
my faults. One must never infringe*^ the law; one must 
obey it. I know how to avenge myself for*^ this aflft'ont. 

^A la — emprunt^. 'Aax hommes. 'iiines. *T6moign6 de sa. *De. •Aux 
droits. 'Command^ — au. •'Respirait (breathed out) 'M'impoBa. lOEmpresse- 
ment&mes. iiR6citn-Bi — ^ysuffaront. W£)ont — raffollent. i^paj-courait. ^*41a. 
i*On peut le ramener 4 d'autres sentiments — en aura changS. ^^Devait — y offlcier. 
*^N'y— plus. isQue lorsque. "Yassister. wC^daA. «iAux. WL'avait fait toumer. 
•^De. ■♦ila. **4 la. *«De. *^4 genoux. ^i^Se m6prendre sur. ^^quj grimpe 
sur. «>Leur — de. 'iS'apercevoir de. s*Au contact de. ssa.u. si£e d6touma. 
33jouis8ait de or usait de — la peine capitale. ^Je lui ai. '^Tantale — perp6tuelles. 
*De8 — k la mort. " S'appliquer a n'importe quel — que Ton substituera k. 
««Soa8traire— & la. "De. "SemetiL «jiia_pour. *4 4l'. "i. *»Touchait a. 
*' 4 cat. **Je me suis repenti. **Il6parer. *»Contrevenir 4. *iDe. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The student who has read and translated the preceding 
examples and exercises, must perceive that there are few 
verbs which absolutely and in all circumstances require to 
be followed by a particular case or preposition. He will 
observe, on the contrary, that protester, for example, takes 
de or contre, according to the sense we desire to convey; 
that commander, with an accusative, is to command troops, 
and elsewhere takes a dative. Farther, such verbs as dter, 
arracher, &c., govern the dative of the noun, if this noun 
represent a person, but if it express a thing, the genitive 
is required; satisfaire takes a person or a thing personified 
in the accusative, ' but an object in the dative; and in 
general, should any verb have two nouns depending on it, 
only one of these can be an accusative, but sometimes this 
case is represented by a clause of a sentence. It is no less 
important to remark, that a verb may be active in one sense 
and neuter in another, so that it is the idea and not the 
verb which determines the government; a fact which a few 
additional examples may serve to elucidate and confirm. 

12 
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DIFFICULTY XII. 



Ce jeane bomme toame' mal. Cela tooniera & sa ho 
On toume le dos anx ennemia. Toumez le fenillet.' 
s^t toumcT Bon man k son gre. Voos jogez de mon 
bairas. A ce moment I'attentioa redonbla. Je d£i 
nos dames de la cour d'avoir dee yenx pins beaux, 
ota un grand poignard de sa ceinture. Je Ten defie.* 
m'appelle poliseon, moi je le traite' d'animaL On 
traite comme one reine. Je roos enjoms de Tons ret 
Croyez-vouH ponvoir ^chapper anx pieges que i'on pw 
vouB tendre? B^ardez mon noavean livre. Uegard 
Totre montre. Oo ne peut tonjours gatdsiaire la cnirio 
publiqne. Prenez mesure d'habit a. cct bomme. Pre 
lui-en meeure. Frenez-leur meenre de Bonlien. 
satisfait i mea devoirs. Voub n'y avez pas satisfait. . I 
TODB le commandoDB. On le d^roba da milien des m< 
II airache I'enfant des bras de sa mere. £lle d^chin 
Tetements et s'arraclie lea cbeveux. Neptane en^ 
Ajaz Bous lea eaux au moment oii il allait ^cbapper 
dangers d'un naufrage. ISe rcmiiGz pas. H lemae 
pieds. Voulez-voaB faire uno partie de trictrac' <n 
dominos? Jouons pintot am dames.' Savez-votis JOM 
la^ flute? Cela rous jonera qnelqne mauvais tour. ( 
un privilege que je Tons envie. On a envoye deux I 
ments dc guerre pour concourir i I'examen des local 
Sou amour-propre repugnait a ae tronver senl avec < 
canaille. Rodolphe, due de Souabe, dispatait rempi: 
Henri. 11 fandra parer a ce danger. Cescapitanx onl 
retires a I'induatrie- En fait? d'avenir je ne croia < 
Dien, a la liberte et a la vertu. Je crois en Ini,*" j'ee 
en Ini et je I'attenda. Les chr^tiens r^soluient d 
Tenger de ces cruantes. II y eut des seigneurs qn 
faisaient nn merite de Tendre on d' engager lenre biens, ] 
subyenir'' aux irais de la gnerre sainte. Les ei 
enlevereut ce que son pere avait conquis bi 
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EXERCISE. 



He has not the means of satisfying his wants.^ The 
cannon-balls reached? the fortifications without doing them 
any damage. He wonld have scarcely' satisfied &e old 
man. This rascal thinks of^ a new bick. You are at 
perfect liberty; * orders are given to satisfy yoor least desires. 
The house burned down last night.^ I request you to 
withdraw firom me the post which you yesterday desired 
to confide to me. He dreamed and spoke'' of nothing 
but music. I have dreamt^ exactly the same thing. He 
muses^ on his absent Mends. The duke had dreamt of an 
opulent marriage for his only son. Heaven has preserved 
us to serve^® its vengeance. The importance of this act 
will escape" no one. In obeying the traditions of another 
age, they mistake^ their time. This village communicates 
witii^ the high road to Germany by a causeway. Our 
soldiers broke down^* the enemy and obtained over them a 
complete victory. In^* his reign, they substituted for the 
fines, which were paid for certain crimes, corporeal chas- 
tisementsy and even capital punishment. One does not 
often meet any one" who acknowledges his faults. I was 
getting near home." The janizaries served him as^^ guards. 
That" is what proves how much a rupture was repugnant 
to them. Who are the men who preside over the destiny* 
of France? 

^k 868 besoins. *Ont atteint les. sOifficilement *M^te— coup. ^£n gtes la 
nuutresse; on & Tordre. ^Cettenuit. ''Ne revait ni ne parlaitque. ^Accus. (in 
sleep.) •Reve i, like p«n«er. >0Senrirsa. "i. mqu se trompe d'6poque. ^k 
la grande. '^Oulbut^rent — remport^rent sor eux. ^ous — on substitua — ^la peine 
capitale. ^^Quelqu'un qui convienne de ses torts. i7<rapprochais de chez moi. 
li'De (<.«. au lien ae). ^Voil ii— combien — ^leor r^pugnait "^Aux destinies. 
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DIPFICTJLTY Xin. 

THE REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

Pupil. Do you not agree with me, sir, in thinking that 
an Englishman experiences much difficulty in learning to 
use the reflective verbs with taste and accuracy ? 

Teacher. Such is the fact, though I do not exactly 
know why, for a large number of these verbs are reflective 
in both languages ; thus, we say, Ce jeune homms 8^ eat tue, 
This young man has killed himself; and the only difference 
between the French and English form is, that in the first 
we find the verb Stre, and in the latter (woir, 

P. So that the French say, I am hilled myself? 

T, Just so ; and we regard the participle in such phrases 
as an adjective, agreeing in gender and number with the 
accusative pronoun before it. How, then, should you ren- 
der, She has wounded herself? 

P. I suppose, Mle 8^ eat hlesaie, using the feminine form 
of the participle. 

T, Very good; but in case you have to say, "She has 
wounded her hand," will you make the participle agree 
with the pronoun? 

P. Let me think. Ulle a^eat hUaae la main. Here, as no 
verb can have two datives or two accusatives, and as, 
according to what you told me, in examples such as this, it 
is always the person that is put in the dative, the pronoun 
ae cannot be in the accusative, and therefore the participle 
is invariable. 

T, Your explanation is correct; and I perceive that you 
will readily understand such constructions as these : Voua 
rappelez'voua cette hiatoire, Do you recollect, or, literally, 
Do you recall to yourself, this story? Here, again, the 
reflective pronoun is in the dative. 

P, This class of reflective verbs present no serious diffi- 
culty, but there are others not quite so easily understood : 
I mean those which are generally followed by de^ and which 
it is impossible to translate literally into English. 

T. You mean such verbs as ae aouvenir, ae moqtier, &c.? 

P, Precisely. 
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T. Their number is but limited; and you may easily 
comprehend them by taking a few good examples, and by 
thinking of our conversation on the government of verbs. 

P. Do not the French use the reflective form much, 
where the English prefer the passive? 

T. The French but rarely use the passive form at all, 
and give the phrase an active form whenever this is prac- 
ticable. As it is, however, not always easy to discover the 
agent, they get rid of the difficulty by putting the verb in 
the reflective form, so that they say, Ce vin se vend d Ion 
marchd, This Iwine is sold cheap, or, more literally, This 
wine sells itself cheap. Now, how should you render the 
phrase, "Each volume is sold separately?" 

jP. Chaqtte volume se vend sipardment. 

T. This form of the verb is also generally used when we 
And in English the words ** not to be,'' &c. Translate, for 
example, ** That is not to be thrown away," &c. 

JP. Cela ne sejette pas, 

T. You must observe that very few verbs are strictly 
and necessarily reflective, so as to be used only as such, for 
nearly aU active verbs, and many neuter ones, may become 
reflective by making the agent likewise the object; thus, 
promener is an active verb, meaning to lead forth; and we 
say, Fromenez un peu man cheval, Lead my horse about a 
little; Allez promener les enfants, Take out the children; but 
we call it reflective in such phrases as, Je vats me promener, 
though it is evidently still an active verb. When favre is 
joined with a reflective verb, the pronoun is omitted; thus, 
L* or age fit saiwer tout le m^onde; for when fair e is united to 
an infinitive, you already know that we look upon them as 
a single verb, and avoid the use of two accusatives. 

P. Following the principle I mentioned just now. 

T, I perceive that you imderstand pretty well the nature 
of reflective verbs; a little practice will do the rest. 



EXAMPLES. 



II s'opposa a mon projet. Je ne m'attendais pasti Thonneur 
de vous voir ici. Je m'en doutais. II s'avan9a furieux 
vers moi. Ce theatre qui s'intitule theatre national. U 
s'est saisi de ma bourse. Je me souviens de ce que^ vous 
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avez dit et je m'en moque. A ce point de yue ma conduite 
se trouve pleinement justifi^e. II se resolat a risqner le 
combat. La reine ne s'attendait pas k une pareille decla- 
ration. Depois quelque temps ma m^re s'ayise de trouver 
cela mauvais. Cependant la nnit s'approchait; la droite 
des Moscovites se battait^ encore. J'eus la satisfaction de 
voir le lendcmain mes filles s'occuper d'elles-m^mes a 
diminner Tampleur de leurs robes. Pendant ce temps-la 
le proems s*intruisaif en secret. Qui s'en serait dout^r 
Apres en avoir examine plus de vingt, il s'arreta k celui 
que je lui avais recommande. II convient que je vous 
explique la maniere dont s'op^re un effet aussi ^tonnant. 
Gette porte sc fcrme ^Eicilement. La soupe se mange-t-elle 
toute brulante? L'influence s'acquiert-elle sans argent? 
Comment vous y preniez-vous* pour allumer votre feu ? Je 
ne crois pas que ces fruits se gardent.^ Yos confitures se 
conservent-elles? Lavez-vous la figure, monsieur. Vous 
arretez-vous pour vous amuser? Pouvez-vous vous passer 
de vin? Allez vous promener.* Vous connaissez-vous' en 
marchandises? La volaille se vend^elle bien? La Gonr 
Eoyale se divise en cinq chambres. Kous sommes dans le 
beau quartier, mais cela n'empeche pas qu*il ne s'y commette 
des meurtres. Yous riez-vous^ de ma puissance? Je ne 
sais quel mauvais g^nie se plait a nous tourmenter. Yotre 
soeur se plait-elle^ a Paris? Gontrairement a ce qui se 
pratique chez nous. Ma soeur s'exerce^° au piano, et mon 
fr^re a la gymnastique. II faudra nous appessmtir^* but ce 
passage. Passez par ici. II faut savoir se passer" mutuelle- 
ment ses petits d^fauts. II ne saurait se passer de vin, 
mais il faut passer cela sous silence. La beauts passe." 
H ne passera pas a Texamen; il est trop ignorant. Le 
voile du temple se d^chira en deux, depuis le haut jusqu'en 
bas; la terre trembla; les pierres se fendirent; les s^piQcres 
s'ouvrirent, et plusieurs corps des saints ressuscit^rent. La 
viande se mange crue dans ce pays-la. Le chocolat se 
boit-il sans sucre? Le sucre se fond plus vite que le sel. 
Le temps se passe. Savez-vous ce qui se passe chez vous 
dans votre absence? Vous rappeUerez-vous^* d*y aUer? 
Mon fr^re se le rappellera. Eappelez-le-vous. Si je vous 
embarrasse, dites-le-moi, je m*en irai tout de suite. Gessez 
de faire ce bruit, vous me cassez^* la tete. Je me suis de- 
fait" de mon cheval. Je me deferai de ma maison. Vous 
etes-vous chauff^ en attendant votre soeur? Je me suis 
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reveille de bonne heure ce matin et je me suis fatigu^ a 
marcher. lis se sont plaints" qu'on leur a fait une injus- 
tice. Vous etes-vous rappel^ les histoires qu'on vous a 
racont^es ? Je ne me les suis pas rappel^es toutes. H s* etait 
coup^ le pouce, en coupant le boeuf. 

II recollect what « Fought. ^Was heing prepared. * Begin, or set about it 
*Will keep. •About your business. ''Are you a judge of? ^Laugh at 'Does she 
like? "Practises, ii Dwell on. wpardon. is Fades. "Will you recollect to. 
" Split my. "Disposed of. i' Complained. 



EXERCISE. 

His letter terminated thus. He opposed it strongly^ and 
firmly. If I had the means I would subscribe to all the 
newspapers. You are going to draw a quarrel on yourself. 
Is the glass broken?^ What is the name of that? Your 
writing is not easily read. This meat is spoiled. A fortune 
is not gained so easily. The dispute grows hot.^ Do you 
recollect that? You go the wrong way* about it. Will 
you trust* to his promises? The ship was approaching* 
the land. Why do you rub'' your eyes? I have cut my 
hand. AUow me to warm my feet. Go about your busi- 
ness. I am going to shave. I have washed my hands, I 
am going to dry® them. Give me the scissors, I want to 
cut my nails. Do you like to go to bed early? The fever 
had laid hold® of me, I was seated beside my sister, whose 
fingers^** wandered over the harpsichord. That must belong" 
to some great mystery. If one knew the secret of ^* pre- 
serving one's self from the rain. The door opens, and an 
old woman appears. These fine gentlemen laugh at^^ the 
poor women who have the weakness to^* listen them. With 
what does he meddle ? How he boasts of his great actions !^* 
Each book is sold separately. He made her sit^® down, 
and tried to calm her. AU that is about to be arranged. 
There is something, the use of which I am trying to com- 
prehend." You seem sad, sir, and appear out of spirits^® 
more than usual. The master must not suspect it. He is 
going to faint." This stuff will soil easily ^ on the table, 
but tiiese apples will not spoil in the cellar. The fire is not 
lit*^ without coal. Are the shoes fastened without strings? 
Is the land ploughed^ in winter? The candle melts very 
quick in summer. Salad is eaten with vinegar. The 
harvest will be made early^ this year. This plank will 
split if you nail it. Money is not earned so easily as it is 
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Spent. The coffee will dry** if you leave it in the sun. I 
have rested instead of walking. I have done without wine 
as soon as I had^ cider. Come near the fire, to warm your 
feet. After having^ warmed yourself, have you extin- 
guished the fire? Will you make use*' of my horse? He 
is gone away^ after having amused himself. The soldiers 
must get up'® as soon as they hear the drum. EEave you 
not stopped several times on the road to rest yourself? I 
have got rid oP° my damaged cottons. I have perceived" 
what you have done. These pears have kept® well. You 
are going to wet^ your feet in crossing the street. I have 
soiled my fingers by touching the coal. I fell asleep^ in 
reading. He yield^ alternately to his joy and his remorse. 
He walked painfully,* supporting himself on his horse. 
A feeling of «7/-humour is depicted^ in his features. The 
alarm-gun was^ heard at intervals. 

^Fort et ferme. *S'e8t-il ca886. sS'echauffe. *Vou8 vous y prenez nuJ. 
*Vou8 fier. •S'approchait de. 'Vous frottez-vous les. *Me les. *S'6tait empar6 
de. WDont— 86 promenaieut sur. i^Se rattache k. ^Un secret pour. »*Se 
moquent ^*De quoi se mele-t-il? i*Se vante — prouesses. i^La fit asseoir. 
i^'M'expliquer. i«*Vou8 enntiyer plus qu'k rordinaire. wS'^vanouir. «>8e salirs. 
•iNe s'allume pas. **Se laboure-t-elle. ^Se fera de bonne heure. •*8e s^chen. 
«Que j'ai eu. «»Etre. «7Vous servir. ^s'en est all6. «»Se lever. «)Je me suis 
defait — avaries. ^iMe suis apergude ce. s*Con8erv6e8. «Mouiller. ^^Me soil 
endormL ^^ S'abandonne tour k tour k. ^ Peniblement, en s'appuyant. ^ Se 
peint s*Se faisait — par. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The meaning of a verb is often entirely changed when it 
becomes reflective, as both the foregoing and following 
examples will prove. Je doutais de cela, signifies, I doubted 
the accuracy of that fact, but by Je me doutais de cela, we 
imply, I suspected that. Attend/re, is to wait for, but 
s^attendre, to expect, as: Je vous attendrai, I shall wait 
for you; Je ne vrCy attendais pas, I was not expecting it 
Apercevoir is to perceive with the eyes, but s'apercevair to 
perceive with the mind. Plaind/re is to pity, but sephindre 
is to complain; and the meanings of engager, reposer, &c., 
undergo great modifications in taking flie reflective form. 
The intelligent student has probably observed already that 
the majority of verbs which indicate change of place, 
attitude, or position, are used reflectively. Let him give 
his best attention to the examples and exercises which we 
subjoin. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Le czar a'avangait a grandes joumees. II ne se plaig- 
salt jamais, pas m^me a moi. Je le dis, parce que je m'y 
connaisJ Lui! xnioistre! s'^cria le marquis, dans un acces 
de fureur. II voulut s'elancer et retenir son fils. Les 
outrages auxquels je suis en butte ne s'arreteraient pas a 
moi, et s'^leveraient peut-^tre plus haut. II se rapproche 
du feu, appuya un de ses coudes sur la table et parut se 
livrer de nouveau a ses reflexions. II s'est battu'* en duel 
hier. Elle approchait une table du fauteuil sur lequel 
etait son maitre. Ce ne sent point ces gens que je plains, 
ils se donneraient au diable pour im sou. Je vais m'eva- 
nouir. Couchez-vous vite, mes enfants. Je mourrai de 
peur, s'il faut que je couche' seule dans cette vilaine 
chambre. Adieu, je me sauve.* Gustavo, resolu de d^livrer 
son pays, s'^chappa^ de sa prison. Les demieres annees 
qui viennent de s'^couler. Elle s'elance dans sa maison 
presque foUe de rage et de honte. Si j'avais une ^pee je 
vous en aurais d^ja fait repentir.* Deux cent cinquante 
personnes d'entre les Israelites s'elev^rent centre Moise et 
centre Aaron. Avancez done. 

^Am a judge of it. *They fought. 'Equivalent to r«8ter, and not reflective. *Irun. 
^Eehapper de, shows that be had been in prison; Sehapper d, would imply that he 
had escaped imprisonment ^Ellipsis of vous before rqtentir. 

EXERCISE. 

He remains erect and immoveable (in) seeing his enemy 
advance towards him. I did not expect to find in him so 
much rigour^ and severity. Some persons, recognising my 
companion, stopped before my house.* I was obliged to 
lean a moment against the wall. Feeling my eyes grow 
heavy,* I was going to bed, when the strains* of a guitar 
were heard. She plunges* into the gardens. The bird has 
flown away. The story® stops there. She fainted with 
fatigue and pain, imploring the divine clemency. He tears 
the flowers from his forehead, and rushes towards"' his 
arms. She throws herself® at the knees of her father. I 
saw her beautiful eyes turn® towards me with a suppliant 
air. Then he deigned to tum.^** He is not dismayed." 
A quarter of an hour passed away and suspicion came. 
His throne has fallen." Those are the interests on which 
the peace of Europe reposes." The combat begins.^*. I 

K 
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had perceived it more than once. In his despair he had 
cxiled^^ himself, he had fled from Paris, and finding himself 
in a foreign land without any means of existence, he h^an 
to sing in order to live. The stranger asked me if I did 
not wish to subscribe^* to his newspaper. You are going 
to catch cold." Time passed on,^® for time never stops. I 
resist his entreaties, and I succeed^ in getting away. The 
unfortunate man falls in a heap.^ It was arrai^ed^ in 
separating, that they should reassemble the next day at the 
same hour. I could not help laughing. My brother was 
very tired, and wished to rest^ a litfle. I shall go® to 
London one of these days. Abstain^ from speaking evil of 
your neighbours. 

^Rigorisme — duret^. >Devant chez moi. 'S'appesantir. ^Accords. ^S'enfonee 
•L'histoire. ^S'^lanoe vers. ^Se pr6cipite aux. "Se— d'un air. "Se retoum«r. 
^*Se rebute. wg'est 6croul6. «»Se. J*S'engage. i*Banni — enftu — en pays 
Stranger— il se mit k. i*M'abonner k. I'Vous enrhumer. **S'6coula. "Je pw- 
viens k m'^chapper. sos'affaisse sur lui-meme. s^Convenu en se qnitUuit— le 
rassembleraient. **Se reposer. ^^^e rendrai. •♦Abstenez-vous. 
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THE FRENCH PREPOSITIONS. 

Pupil. I can easily perceive, from the observations you 
have already made, that the proper use of the prepositions 
is one of the most difficult points of French grammar. 

Teachibe. No doubt, although it is a matter generally 
much n^lected. However trivial these little words appear 
to most students, there is nothing which tends so much to 
render an l^glishman ridiculous on the Continent as 
their improper employment. Let us, then, glance at the 
principal of these, and determine the circumstances in 
which each of them may be used with propriety; though 
perhaps I may be obliged, in so doing, to repeat a few ob- 
servations which I have already made. 

P. I shall not regret this, for I cannot understand so 
important a point too well. 

T. In that case, we shall begin by considering the pre- 
position d, which in its original signification means motion 
towards or rest in a place ; thus, II va d Tari%^ He goes to 
Paris; EUe eat A Viglise, She is at church. This significa- 
tion has been extended, so as to include time; and we 
say, d trois jours de Id il mourut, Three days afterwards he 
died; d ees mots il disparut, At these words he disappeared. 
As I have already remarked, however, a mental motion or 
direction of the mind towards, may be likewise expressed 
by this preposition; and we say, Je songeais d mon malheur, 
I was thinking over my misfortune; Je vom prends d mon 
service, I take you into my service. 

P. Please to proceed. 

T, A is also much used before active verbs having a 
passive meaning, in such cases as, Bes fruits hons d ga/rder. 
Fruits fit for keeping, or to be kept; La chose est peut-etre 
ridicule d dire, The thing is perhaps ridiculous to say or be 
said. Another frequent use of it is after an ellipsis of the 
words, Jit for or likely to; for example. Unrest pas homme d se 
faire prier. He is not a man likely to wait for entreaty; Ce 
sont Id des contes d dormir dehout. These are stories fit to 
put one asleep on one's feet. 

P. Have we not already observed its frequent use to 
indicate the manner in which a thing is done? 
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T. We have. It is found in an infinity of phrases, such 
aspeindre d Vhuile, to paint in oil; dessin&r d Fencre, to draw 
in ink; 8*hahtller d la frangaiie, to dress in the French 
fashion; lire d haute votx, to read aloud. 

F. And I have met such locutions as, U court d toutes 
jamhes, He runs at fuU speed. 

T, The phrase you have just quoted calls for an observa- 
tion. When we wish to say that we have literally and 
actually performed an action by means of one of our mem- 
bers or corporeal organs, we employ the preposition de; 
thus, Je lui ai fait signe de la tSte, I nodded to him; Vous 
devriez Vicrire de votre main, You should write it with your 
hand. In the example, however, which you have sug- 
gested, as well as in the following, Voire ami m*a regu d 
bras ouverts, Your friend received me with open arms, it 
is evident that we are not to understand the expression too 
literally, and that, as we merely mesm to say that we have 
been very warmly received, the attention is thus entirely 
directed to the manner, and the preposition d must be 
employed. 

P, Does not d also indicate the relation of possession? 

T, It does; for example, Cet argent est d mot, This 
money is mine, or to me. In the following phrases it im- 
plies t?ie turn of; C'est d vous djouer, c^est d moi d Ure, It 
is your turn to play, it is my turn to read. Putting de in 
the place of the latter d, we express an obligation; thus, 
C^est d V0U8 de donner Vexemple, It is your duty to give 
the example; Cest d celui qui accuse de prov/ver, It is the 
duty of him who accuses to prove. 

P. Have I anything farther to learn regarding this pre- 
position ? 

T. It is often used as an abbreviation of jusqu^d; thus, 
H m^embrassa d m^itouffer, He embraced me so as to stifle 
me, or to the point of stifling me. 

P, It strikes me just now that d has sometimes the force 
of " according to." 

T, Very true; it has this signification when I say, 
Quelle heure est-il d votre montref What hour is it by your 
watch? A ce que vous dites, il faut que ce soit un coquin, 
According to what you say he must be a scoundrel. Ana- 
logous is its application in the following phrases: — Je la 
r&connus d sa belle mix, I recognised her by her soft voice. 

P. These are points of the first importance. 
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EXAMPLES. 



H ne faut pas prendre ces gens a notre solde.^ Je vais 

faire nn petit voyage k Tetranger.^ H concut le dessein de 

se mettre a la t^te de Tempire. II allait s'asseoir a sa place. 

Les doctrines se connaissent a leur morale, comme Tarbre 

86 connalt a ses fruits. Vons pouvez en manger a^ votre 

app^tit. Le simple exterieur est peu de chose a mes yeux. 

Elle me parle d'une voix a* attendrir un rocher. Jusqu'a 

quand^ serai-je le jouet de la fortune? Dans les montagnes 

de la Suisse les glaciers s'^tendent k perte de vue.^ Get 

homme parle a tort et a travers."' Je voudrais vous voir a 

ma place. Un habit a demi us^. Je n'ai pas entendu a 

temps^ cette nouvelle. Le jeune homme, k bout de ressources, 

se decide a se faire matelot. Ce sont Ik les precautions a 

prendre. Ce tableau est tres-difficile a d^crire. Je lui ai 

parl^ a son passage.' Chacun s' amuse a r^soudre cette 

question a sa guise.^^ Je suis riche a moi seul" comme 

tx>us les rois. II faut faire place a un seul, mais qui a lui 

seul nous vaut tons. Les nouveUes sont a^* la guerre. Le 

temps est a la pluie. Je n'ai pas le coeur a la joie. 

Chantons tour a tour.^^ On m'a remis votre lettre a mon 

retour chez moi. Le fleuve est teUement a sec qu*on pent 

le passer a pied. Ce pauvre gar9on n'a pas k travailler.^* 

Je n*aime pas aller a reculons^* comme cela. La fievre 

jaune est k son decHn a la Nouvelle Orleans. Ces pauvres 

gens sont-Hs marques d'un signe auqueP^ ou reconnaisse 

quails ne sont propres qu'a desfonctions serviles? Cevais- 

seau file de 6 k 7 nceuds par heure de moyenne." Cela ne 

88 passera pas a huis clos. Au bruit que je fis, il se re- 

touma. Votre commis n'est pas a beaucoup pres^® aussi 

vieux que son beau-fr^re. II s'avance a pas de loup.^' II 

Tentoure de ses bras. J'y ai gout^ du bout des l^vres. 

C'est a*'^ la France et a TAngleterre de trancher la question 

d'Orient. lis se sont battus a Tep^e. II a mang^ son 

gateau morceau k morceau. II agit a sa mani^re. Nous 

sommes arrives deux a deux. On les condamna a^^ la 

pluralite des voix. Cette ile est a egale distance de 

TAngleterre et de Tlrlande. La substitution de Teau 

dure a Teau calcaire ne porte jamais atteinte a la sant^. 

II s'est montr^ k visage decouvert.'® II n*y a plus de doute 

a conserver sur Tattitude prise par la Russie. II faut passer 

la riviere a gu^.** J'ai fait cela a votre exemple et a 

K2 
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rimitation de vous. II court a perte d'haleine." La 
chambre ^tait a demi ^clair^e. Assurez-vous que vos 
piatolets sont a votre port^e.^ II m'embrasse jusqu'a 
m'etouffer. On le sait aujourd*hui a'* n'en pouvoir douter. 
II est bete a^ manger du foin. Je me suis livr^ a quelqnes 
travaux fatigants. La porte est ouverte a deux battants.^ 
Un duel au premier sang.** Nous jetterons a pile ou face" 
pour voir qui Taura. Cette demande Ta mis au plus mal 
dans I'opinion publique. Tin nouvel incident a mis^ les 
choses au pire. Au feu!** A moi! Au voleur! On va 
voter au scrutin secret.^ Savez-vous jouer a la paume?^ 
Gela revient absolument au meme. 

1^ Into our pay. 'Abroad. 'According to. *Fit for. ^Tillwhen. *Oat of sight 
^Out of time and place. ^In time. "When passing through. i^In his o"wn way. 
"I alone. ^Tending to. i^ln turn. i*Worktodo. ^^Backwards. "By which. 
i^On an average. "Nearly, "Stealthily. "The business of. '^By the. "Openly. 
"By the ford. «*0ut of breath. '^Within your reach. *»So as not to. «rro the 
point of. WBoth wings. "Till blood comes. *>Toss money. '^Brought things 
to the worst. "Fire! Help ! Stop thief I s^By ballot {lit. secret scrutiny). 
»*Cricket. 

EXERCISE. 

These forms are easy to be learned. The council has 
resolved "with^ unanimity that the country could not accede 
to these demands. Thev asked for life on their knees.' 
He was riding out.^ She has translated this phrase word 
by word. Are you going to St. Cloud on foot? No, I am 
going on horseback. If I were in your place I should 
drive.* Let us then expect* some prompt and radical 
determination. Jtdging by the immense crowd which 
passed through the streets, one could scarcely believe in the 
decay of the city. It is not a young lady's htmness to game. 
He had fortresses built proof againsf all the elements. 
These enterprises are only bold in the eyes of great men. 
He is stark mad.' His generals, following his example, 
had just beaten several small corps. I owe you my friend- 
ship in the absence of^ my love. Give me wine at twenty 
sous a® bottle, and eggs at six sous a dozen. Write thM 
in^° pencil. The troops marched at the usual pace. I 
distinguished a young man who was spinning*^ round; I 
ran to him; he was struck in the breast by a ball which 
went out through his back. Your conduct is not such as" 
to assure me of your sincerity. I would pay for it its 
weight in^* gold. I shall be good^* for nothing but to love 
you and to watch over you. SHence ! put him out !" Shop !" 
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It is your tnm, sir, to advance alone." Where do you 
live? It is a}^ league from this. In saying this, the 
wicked felhw makes^* a kick at his companion. They 
repulse me, they keep me off,'° and why? I have walked 
from nine to ten leagues. He descends the stairs four^^ 
at a time. He scatters^ money in handfuls. I am half 
** dead with cold. His soldiers drew him back with dif- 
ficulty bruised and half dead^ from the middle of the fight. 
His wife and child were thrown down'" by a soldier, and 
trampled under the feet of his horse. The order was given 
to lower the** boats. The goddess is represented half" 
reclining. He is quite given up* to his new friendship. 
I recognise them by^ their language as lords of the court. 
The vessel is half^-finished. Have you locked the door?'^ 
I have locked it. Excuse me, it is only bolted. The 
precise date is of no consequence** to the story. They 
embrace all round.^ I shall give you notice of it a month 
in advance.^ I could, in my name, and in the name** of 
my friends, take great liberties with regard to our adver- 
saries. You believe thatf^ There can be no doubt of it. 

*4 r. *k genonx. ^k oheval. *En voiture. ^Attendons-nous done fL •a 
r^preave de. "^ k coorir lea champs. ^ k d^faut de. ''La. ^^Au. ^^Toumait sur 
lot— 4 la— d'une balle — sortait par. ^De nature k me rassurer sur. ^^^.u poids 
de r. i*Bon k. ^k\a. portel i^A la boutique! ^'C'est k vous k faire le cavalier 
seal (in dancing). ^C'est k une. ^''Alonge un coup de pied k. >o On me tient k 
I'ecart 'iQuatre k quatre. «*R6pand — k pleines mains. *^k moiti6. **Froi886 
et k demi mort — mel6e. •^Renverses — foules aux pieds de. *6]y[ettre k la mer. 
>7^demL *8Xout entier 4. *9 4 leur langage pour. 90a demi. *iFerm6 4 la clef. 
*Ne futrien k. ^k la ronde. ^k I'avance. ^s^u nom de — k regard. '*Vou8 
croyez ? A n'en pouvoir douter. 

T. Let us now pass to de, of which we have already no- 
ticed one signification. This preposition includes in its 
most apparent meaning the ideas of derivation or possession. 
We say, Ze parttmpe est un mot tiri du verhe, The parti- 
ciple is a word derived from the verb; Voild le ehdteau de 
la reine, There is the queen's castle. De is farther, how- 
ever, much used elliptically, before nouns, or before verbs 
in the sense of au moyen de; thus, II piohe de zele,. He 
offends by (means of) too much zeal; Je via de pain et de 
heurre, I live by (means of) bread and butter. You already 
know that it often takes the place of d Vigor d de ovd came 
de, hence you will easily comprehend its use in such phrases 
as the following : JStes-votis mScontent de moi? Are you dis- 
pleased with me? Je tomhe de fatigue, 1 fall with fatigue; 
Mh raugit de honte. She blushed with shame. 
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P. I have not forgotten this principle. 

T. Again, when joined to a nonn, it often supplies the 
place of an adjective; thus, CetU montre est de taute hemUe, 
This watch is very beautiful; Cet habit vCest pas de fmm 
goutf This coat is not as I like it. One of the most exten- 
sive applications of dsy however, is to indicate the partitive 
relation, and in such cases it follows a negative, or words 
like qwlque chose, jamais, &c. ; for example, JJ nCa pas 
de chapeau. He has no hat; Avez-vom qttelque chose de hmf 
Have you anything good? Je n^ai rien de joli, I have 
nothing pretty. In the same way, if I say, II est de votre 
devoir d^y aller; il est de votre intiret d'agir ainsi, I mean, 
it is apart of your duty to go there; it is a part of your 
interest to act thus. 

P, Pray, continue, sir. 

T. You have already seen that de is employed to indicate 
the material of which a thing is composed, or the means by 
which a thing is done; thus, un habit de d/rap, a cloth coat 
Extend this principle a little, and you will understand its 
use in such phrases as the following: Cette chambre est 
tendu de damas rouge, This room is hung with red damask; 
On s'est bercd d'illtcsions d ce sujet, People have cheated 
themselves with illusions on this point; Cette JiUe est em- 
harrassh de son hentail, This girl is embarrassed with 
her fan. 

P. I should then translate, "She was clothed in white," 
by Elk 6tait vStue de hlanc? 

T, Certainly. This preposition is to be employed also 
after a few past participles; as, Hfut attaqtcS de convulsions, 
He was attacked by convulsions; Je serai aceompagni, 9um 
de inonfrhre, I shall be accompanied, followed by my brother. 
The reason of this is, that the condition of the person first 
mentioned is considered the only point of importance, and 
other matters are merely touched on incidentally; but we 
should have to say, NousfAmes attaquh par Us ennemis, We 
were attacked by the enemy, to indicate that the latter had 
also an important part to perform. De is also used in E/ench 
where a noun is united by the sense to a preposition or ad- 
verb; thus, Lejour d^aprks, The day after; L^ usage d'iUors, 
The custom of that time; La maison d'd, edti. The next 
house; La porte d^aprks, The gate after. Again, it must be 
inserted wherever a cardinal number follows the verb to be, 
preceded by a noun; thus, Le)prix de ce livre est de trois 
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franca, The price of this book is three francs ; for the sense 
is, eat le prtx de i/roiafranea. 

F, I have been often puzzled with such phrases. 

T, We have seen that the preposition d expresses indi- 
rectly the manner of doing a thing; but where we use a 
noun which directly expresses the idea of mode, such as 
nutnih'e, air, voix, &c., we still employ de; thus, II a dit ceci 
dHune toute autre maniire, He said this in quite a different 
manner; JSlle parh d'une voix imue. She said this in a 
moved voice; 11 fredonna Wun air^prioccwpi, He hummed 
with a preoccupied air. It must be observed, however, 
that, in cases like these, de is only used in the singular; for 
though we say, Ilfut tttS d'un coup defuail, He was killed 
by a musket-shot, we must use another preposition in the 
plural ; thus, On le chaaaa d coupa de hdton, They chased 
him away with blows of a stick; Le roi fut regu par dea 
aecJamationa, The king was received with acclamations. 
From the first of these two examples, it will be seen that 
d sometimes contains the idea of repetition. MdniSre, and 
similar words, preceded by a possessive pronoun is also 
always used with d. 

P. Can de ever imply motion? 

T. It may express motion towards a place or object 
elHptically. Thus, we say, De qttel cdtdfaut-il aller? In 
what direction must we go? II a^eat rangi du parti de aon 
ami, He has put himself on the side of his friend. 

P. Is not de also used after adjectives in the superlative 
degree? 

T. It is. We say, C^eat Vhomme le plm riche de la ville, 
He is the richest man in the town, or, literally, of the 
town. You will find it also employed to express dimen- 
sion, &c.; thus. Ma chamhre a vingt pieda de longtiev/r awr 
dauze pieda de hauteur, My room is twenty feet long and 
twelve high; Une muraille haute de dix pieda, A. wall ten 
feet high; TJh puita profond de cent pieda, A well a hundred 
feet deep; Un homme riche de dix mille franca, A man worth 
ten thousand francs. I>e also implies excess; thus, Foua 
itea plua grand que moi d'un pouce, You are an inch taller 
than I; II eat pltia riche que aon oncle de vingt mille franca 
de rente, He is richer than his uncle by twenty thousand 
francs a-year. You will easily understand most of these 
expressions by placing the words **to the extent of,'* be- 
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tween the adjective and the preposition; thus, a wall high 
to the extent of ten feet, &c. 

P. I am now not surprised that you attribute so much 
importance to the prepositions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Je viens d' Italic. II arrive de Reims. II sortait jurant 
que de mani^re^ ou d' autre il serait pay^. 'EU.e dit ceci 
d*une voix entre-coup^e' de sanglots. II ne salt plus ou 
donner de la tete.' II embrassait des yeux I'aride paysage. 
La jeune Colbom ^tait un calculateur, dont I'aptitade 
tenait^ du prodigc. De Ik une altercation qui dura plus de 
deux heures. Les deux pl^nipotentiaires arriv^rent de nuii 
Je suis certain que sa society vous sera de qnelqne soulage- 
inent dans votre douleur. Elle est d'une patience extraor- 
dinaire. Les muraUles de la ville sont encore oouv^tes 
de c€tte proclamation. Ces panneaux ne touchent ni da 
haut ni du has.* Cette histoire est de mon crii.' " Co- 
quin!" dit-il, d'une voix fr^missante d'indignation. Je 
suis glac^ de froid. Le chemin de Paris. Je vais du mSme 
cot^' que vous. Vous serez des notres.® H faut retaillsF 
ces robes d'une mani^re plus simple. Je ferai en sorte que 
je puisse d'ici la® delivrer ma captive. Les chariots dont 
les cochers ^taient habill^s de vert^° disputaient le jaii k 
ceux qui ^taient habill^s de bleu. L' avenue par laquelle 
s'avan9ait la reine ^tait couverte de tapis. Je suis accabl4 
d'une si grande incertitude. La dispute flit soutenue de 
part et d' autre" avec une ^gale ch^eur. J'y vais de ce 
pas.^^ n marche a grands pas. Le chien et le chat mar- 
chent a quatre pattes. II a gagn^ cet argent tout d'un 
coup. Cet Italien a tu^ son ami d'un coup de couteau. H 
est mort d'un coup de sang.^^ La servante a chass^ ]e chat 
a coups de balai. L'avez-vous vu de pr^s? Je ne Fai vu 
que de loin. Cela date de loin. Je me meurs faute de soins. 
Le malheureux fut enleve de vive force.^* Alors il n'^tait 
age que de dix ans. C'est un jeune homme de oouleur. 
Cet officier est bien p^n^tre^' de la haute importance de ses 
fonctions. D'une mani^re ou d' autre la v^rit^ se fera jour.^* 
Le cheval retoume au logis de lui-meme. Vous avez tort 
de traitor ces gens de" barbares. De quel air il vous re- 
garde! Preuve de plus!^® C'est cela! frappez des mains! 
C'est du plus mauvais gout pour un abbe et un savant. Ce 
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coup de vent'* est survenu de la partie du sud-ouest. II 
dit de son c6t6^ d* avoir fait tons ses efforts. Jugez de sa 
joie a cette nouvelle. H descend de voiture. Le lieute- 
nant ^tait de haute taille, et 11 eut ^cras^ d'une seule main 
son faible adversaire. Ce n'est pas d'aujourd'hui que je 
subis les tristes consequences de ma conduite. N'est-il 
pas malhonnete de montrer quelqu'un au doigt? Montrez- 
moi la maison du doigt et j'irai seul. Cela s'^tant fait, Core 
avec ses partisans se met d'un cote et Aaron de Tautre. II 
etait convert d'un manteau et coiff^*^ d'un chapeau. Que 
celui d'entre vous qui est sans p^che lui jette la premiere 
pierre. La loi est nee^ du concert des pouvoirs, 

lOne way or other. «Interrapted -with, s^hat to do {lit. give with the head). 
^Partook of. ^With the top nor the bottom. ^Of my growth, i.e. fictiUouB. ''In. 
the same direction. ^Of our party. "From this to that ^oDressed in green. 
iiOn both sides. "Du^ctly {lit. with this step). WApology. "With main force. 
^Fully convinced. ^Make its way. I'To style. "An additional "Breeze. 
MQn his part. "iHis head covered. "Sprung from. 

EXAMPLES. 

This generosity often reduced him to have nothing^ to 
give. He died of tf natural death. The carriage is drawn 
by* four horses. If I go to the market? to lay in my pro- 
visionsy I am surrounded with rogues. Yesterday I saw 
you in an* odd position. What an odd' costume! My 
Mend is of a feeble and valetudinarian temperament, but 
he has talents which nowise participates in the weakness 
of his body. The town was surrounded with a wall. He 
overturned them with a single blow. I have never seen 
such^ a man. I have something remaining;® have you 
anything wanting? It is perfectly just,^ besides it is your 
interest. She is frozen with terror. My friend listened 
with an air of doubt. How do you like to live^^ at Munich? 
He maintains on his side that I am in error. This tyrant 
has gorged the prisons^^ with the most estimable citizens. 
The inisrior of the church is decorated with^* frescoes. The 
price oi this sugar is" twenty sous a pound. One ship of 
war would be^* enough to suppress their commerce. "With 
what an air you speak! He wears coloured pantaloons.^' 
Violence is on one side and right on the other. You must 
do it willingly" or by force. The application of these 
principles "will diminish by a third the mortality of the 
towns and double" the fertility of the fields. Put your 
letter aside. I shall be back" in a moment. You know 
our bet just now." He follows her with his eyes. Every 
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one is agreed on* this capital point. He dimbe^ tlie fire 
stories of the house, followed by his iro^mCTL He ap- 
proaches me," and says to me in an under Toice, and iri& 
a tone of mystery. It is perhaps the best thing he has 
done" in his life. This rule is a^ great assistanGe in the 
pronunciation. Do you live on v^:etables? You miist not 
set out by night. He drew back (by) three steps in saying 
this. You have not much^ courage. The body was sur- 
rounded by the distressed" family. He put aside^ g«i% 
with his hand the hair which shaded the forehead of the 
child. She was followed by two women and by her son. 
8he directed her looks on all sides. The king thinks tiiat 
it is (of) his" interest to ruin the minister. This young 
lady IS very amiable, it is a pity that she is marked with 
small-pox. He rapidly changed his costume. He made 
me a sign not to move," and advanced (by) some steps. 
She weeps with spite. He started with joy.** An addi- 
tional reason for my detesting^ him. That is a curious" 
trade that you make me carry on. I am falling with sleep. 
I have seen him with my eyes. With your coolness and 
your skill" in arms, you ought to triumph easQy over a 
man whom fury will blind. She was wrapped up'* in her 
black cloak. One hour is^ enough at table. 

' A n'avoir pas de quoi. > AtteUe de. 'Auz halles pour faire. * Une drOle de. 
Hjuel dr Ale de. *Mais d'un m6rite qui ne tient pas de. ''De teL *l>e reste— d« 
manque. *De toute justice— de yotre int^ret ^^Le s6jour de. ^Des eitamns. 
»De fresques. ^Est de. ^^Il serait assez d'un seul — ^pour. ^De ooolear. ^De 
gr6 ou de. i^Augmentera du double. i«»De retour. wPari de tantdt. "lyaeeord 
sue. "n grimpa. «*De moi— i demi-voix— mystfericux. «sce quH anra Hut 
de mieux. «*D'un grand secours. «*Vou8 n'avez guere de. s*Eplorfe. *^11 
^arte — ^Ics cheveux qui. ^De son, i^. a part of his interest. «»Boager. •Tres- 
saillit de Joie. "iPour que je le. "DrAle de — faites fairs. ^Votre force sur 1m— 
triompher d'un homme. ^^Envelopp^e de. 'H^'est assez d'une. 

T. Wo have already dealt with the two prepositions 
which are most formidable for the student. Let us now 
consider par, a word whose primitive meaning appears 
to be found in such phrases as the following : Passotw par 
id, Let us pass this way; U doit passer par Bouen, He is 
to pass through Rouen. "We likewise say, taking it in a 
different acceptation, Nous sommes arrives par la ddligenes, 
pa/r le ckemin de fer. We are come by the coach, by the 
railway. So far it signifies a means or medium, but it 
sometimes expresses the motive from which a thing is done; 
for example, II a dit ceci par ddpit. He has said this from 
spite ; Je n^ai pas agi ainsi par michanceU, I have not 
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BO acted through ill-natore. When it is joined with a past 
participle, it indicates an external action, as de implies an 
action of the heart or mind, in short, an internal one; for 
example, H a itSfrappi, tttd, tnaltraiti, &c. par ces voleurs. 
He was stmck, killed, ill-treated, by these thieves; and 
La r&ine est aimde, respecUe, &c. de ses mjets, the queen is 
loved, respected, &c. by her subjects. 

P. Are not bbth par and de sometunes used with nouns, 
as well as participles, to indicate mental emotion? 

T, Yes, but with different significations, for de is used 
to express only what is momentary or short-lived; thus, 
^Ue rougit de hante, She blushed with shame; while par, 
announces a sentiment or deeply-seated motive; as, £11^ 
r<mgit par pudeur, She blushed from modesty. 

P, la par ever used with infinitives? 

T. Only with verbs indicating commencement or termi- 
nation; thus, Le hon homme commenga pa/rparhr de mon pere 
etfiniipar m'emhrasser, The good man began by speaking 
of my father, and finished by embracing me. To express 
by with infinitives of a different signification, we prefer 
pour; thus, I know him by having seen him at my aunt's; Je 
U eannais pour P avoir vu chez ma tante. Far is also found 
in a multitude of phrases, not very difficult to analyse, such 
sapor hanheur, by good fortune; par la pluie, in the rain; 
parfois, sometimes; par trop, too much, &c. 

P. I recollect ^^ excellence and^or consequent. 

T, When you speak of paying, par is likewise em- 
ployed; thus, Comhienpate-t-onpar moiSf par semaine? 1S.0W 
much, does one pay by the month, by the week? but we 
say, Je prendrai ce logement au mois, d la semaine, I shall 
take this lodging by the month, by the week. 

P. I understand. The latter forms merely indicate the 
manner, and the former ones contain, besides, the idea of 
distribution; 

EXAMPLES. 

Ge malheureux s'est jet^ par la fen^tre. Je vais diviser 
mon livre par chapitres. Coupez Totre viande par mor- 
ceaux. Je ne fais que deux repas par jour. Les colonels, 
ainsi trait^s par leurs soldats, furent encore obliges de les 
remercier. On n'y trouve plus de I'or par^ liii^ots. Oe 
manage p^chait par la diff(6rence des ^ges. Je vous envoie 
mon adhesion par ecrit.' II ne faut pas faire ^crire cette 

L 
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lettre par an secretaire. Si vons retoumez chez yous par 
le temps qu41 fait,' vous serez en triste equipage* k voire 
arrivee. A cctte epoque la population irlandaise fdt 
decim^e par le typhus. II etait remarquable par ses talents. 
II est par trop* genereux. Sa chambre etait eepar^e de 
la mienne par un etage. II y a des noms qui commencent 
par un e. Lcs Eomains etaient ambitieux par orgeuil, les 
Carthaginois par avarice. Ces transports ont 6t6 effectu^s 
par la voie de terre. Sa reponse ^tait la meme que par le 
pass^. Je finis par conquerir la liberte qu'on me conteste. 
II m*a legue, par testament, toute sa fortune. 

i[n ingots. *In writing. 'In this weather. ^In a pretty pickle. *Far too. 

EXERCISE. 

Pass this way. He took me by the hand. The squadron 
was burned and sunk^ by the enemy. Are you going there 
by land* or by water? This tree has fallen on the ground. 
He was accompanied in his flight by' his vrife. He killed, 
by mistake,* a young stag which he was rearing with much 
care. She succeeded in interesting him by her softness 
and her resignation. They suspended the poor fellow by 
the* feet to a tree. A kiln* is a place vaulted and open at 
the upper part where lime is burnt. He went out of the 
room followed by^ his father. Ho has passed through 
Paris. I have been walking through the town. Go that 
way. Do not jump out of the window. I have found 
your book on t?ie ground. In the® king's name! "Will you 
give me this into the bargain?* He has ruined himself 
wantonly. *° Would you oppose it" through jealousy? 

iCoul6e, «Par terre. »Par. *Megarde— 6Ievait ^Paries. *Foiur— onrert par 
en haut — I'on fait cuire. "^Par. I'De par le roi! *Par dessus le maxehi. ^Par 
gaiet^ de coeur. iiVous y opposer. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A man or a tree, being in contact with the ground, falls 
par terre, but an apple falls from a tree, or a man from the 
roof of a house, d terre. By comparing the exercises on 
par with those on de, it will be perceived, as before re- 
marked, that such past participles as suivi, entoare, aceom- 
pagnSf &c., are followed by de, in order to direct our 
attention to the person indicated by the nominative, and 
by par, when it is to rest on the person indicated by the 
accusative. 
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T. Let us next take sur; a preposition which, in reference 
to place, signifies upon; thus, Ma grammaire est swr la 
eammode, My grammar is on the drawers. When it indi- 
cates time, sur is equivalent to towards; thus, sur la hrune, 
towards dusk ; Fenez sur les six heures, Come towards six 
o'clock. In a few military phrases, it expresses movement 
to; thus, L^empereur marchait sur la capitale, The emperor 
was marching on the capital. We employ it also after such 
verbs as compter, rSfiichir, and appuyer; thus, Je compte 
sur vouSf I reckon on you; J^ai riJUchisur votre offre, I have 
reflected on your offer; Appuyez-vous sur mon bras, Lean 
on my arm. It likewise has the meaning of abundance or 
accumulation; as, Cette dame donne ordres sur ordres, This 
lady gives orders on orders. 

P. Does it not sometimes express the idea of conformity ? 

T' It does. When we say, for example, II faut vous 
rigler sur les honnStes gens, You must regulate yourself by 
good people. It is sometimes joined to verbs conveying 
the idea of struggle or triumph; as, II a gagni le prix sur 
ses rwaux, He has gained the prize from his rivals. The 
noun mjet takes the preposition d, unless when joined with 
an adjective; as, Je lui at parle d ce suj'et, I have spoken 
to him on this subject; but with other words of like signi- 
fication, we use sur; thus, Nous causions sur cette affaire. 
We chatted on this affair. 

P. I think that I shall not err in the use of this prepo- 
sition in future. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mon fr^re avait Tavance^ sur moi. Voila des choses sur 
lesquelles il ne faut jamais transiger.^ II portait au cote 
une longue epee qui lui avait servi a la bataille de Narva, 
et sur le pommeau de laquelle il s'appuyait sou vent. La 
conversation ne roula que sur ses grosses bottes. Chacun 
est aveugle sur ses^ propres defauts. II ne faut jamais 
anticiper sur Tavenir. Coui'age. Je veille sur toi.* 
Ecrivez cela sur* votre livre. Les etrangers sont admis 
au Mus^e du Luxembourg sur la presentation de leurs 
passeports. La justice veille sur le repos du monde. 
A ce sujet qu'on se moule sur^ les opinions des gens de 
bien. Nous ne pumes tomber d' accord sur^ la mani^re d'y 
aller. A quoi sert-il d'insister sur les avantages de T Edu- 
cation? II tire sur Tage.® II me frappa sur T^paule. 
Vous avez tort de vous appuyer* sur mon credit. Le jeu^® 
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fait passer but toutes les hontes. On ne presse pas de juger 
cet homme extraordinaire sur les faiblesses commnnes i 
tons les hommes. Yoila un ^tendard qu'on a pris snr les 
Yenitiens. Je yous envoie- nn bon^^ snr mon banqnier 
ponr solde de compte. II marchait fi^rement les mains sor 
les cotes. 11 vient sur Theure du diner. Cet hotel onyre 
sur deux rues. Les impositions^ sur le vin. Ma fenStre 
donne sur la campagne. Je vais lui donner snr les doigte.^ 
On aurait des projets sinistres sur les colonies de I'Am^iique 
du Nord. Elle causa avec la memo grace sur des snjets 
moins sacres. 

^Was beforehand with. 'Give way or compromise. 'To his. ^OTVthee. *Ib 
your. ^Regulate one's self by. ''Agree about ^Qetsold. *Relyon. ^^Gaming— 
pMB over. i^An order on— to settle accounts. >*Duties. "A rap on the knnftlnea. 

EXERCISE. 

He passed his hand over his^ forehead. Those are the 
motives upon which he rests^ his refusal. She presses her 
sister to her heart. This letter is copied faithfully from' 
the original. It is not necessary to insist upon the impor- 
tance of this question. You must not through weakness 
pass over* the caprices of your children. On this last point 
I cannot admit the least doubt. The Prench extended 
themselves in line over a space* of half a league nearly. 
He conquered this kingdom from the Danes and frx>m the 
clergy. He quizzed^ me about my awkwardness. He had 
passed his right hand over his forehead and thrown back'' 
the curls of his hair. A young woman passes over the 
bridge, walking slowly and looking from time to time 
around her.® She falls at the door taith her face against 
the ground, and her arms stretched out on the threshold. 
The pope is observed in the foreground' of the picture. 
That is the pivot on which his discourse turns. Those are 
the reasons on which I stand.^** Have you money aboat 
you? This colour approaches" red. 

1 La main sur son. > II appuie. ' Sur Tonginal. * Passer sur. *Sur on espaoe 
d'une demi-lieue. ^M'a plaisantS — maladresse. ^Et rejet6 en snidre. s^Qtour 
d'elle. *Sur le devant. ^oje me fonde. ^^Tire sur le. 

OBSERVATION. 

Where we find on, and sometimes in, used in English 
in reference to time, the student must not render them, in 
French, by sur or dam, but omit them altogether; thus: 
On Monday next, Lundi prochain. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ces statues lui avaient fait peur la veille. 11 sort le 
matin et reste chez lui le soir. Je Tai vu le 15. J'y irai 
xnardi prochain. Nous aureus un bal la veille de Noel. 
On y chante sans discontinuer le jour et la nuit. 

T. Let us now consider pour. It occurs in such phrases 
as the following: Faites cela pour mot, Do that for me; II 
est hiewoeillant pour tout le mondey He is benevolent for every 
one. Before a verb in the infinitive it implies the cause; 
thus, Je Vai fait pour vous platre, I did it to please you; II 
Jut mis en prison pour avoir void, He was put in prison for 
having stolen. It expresses also future time ; thus, Votre 
hahit sera prSt pour dimanehe, Your coat will be ready for 
Sunday. 

P. May I not employ it with regard to past time? 

T. Certainly not. Avoid carefully such Anglicisms as, 
Je le eonnais pour trots mois, and say, Je le connais depuis 
trois mois, I have known him for three months. 

p. Does it not sometimes indicate direction? 

T. It does, when joined with the yQrh pa/rtir ; thus, Ma 
scsur est partie pour VAngleterre, My sister has set out for 
England. It occurs too where we use the word worth in 
English, in locutions like the following : Donnez-moi powr 
six sous de sucre, Give me three pence worth of sugar. 
We find it again in such combinations as pour toujowrs, for 
ever; pour moi, for my part; un rendez-vous pour affaires, a 
business engagement. It is also used idiomatically as fol- 
lows: Maison pour maison, f aime mieux eelle-ci. Since I 
must choose a house, I would prefer this one. 

EXAMPLES. 

J'ai de Targent pour un an. II prit pour seconde femme 
la fille de son secretaire. lis arboraient pour drapeau des 
id^es de^droit et de justice. II avait pour cravate un 
taffetas noir qui lui serrait le^ cou. L'imprimeur a ^t^ 
condamne a plusieurs annees de prison pour delit de presse. 
H tient a passer pour un honnete homme. La destin^e est 
toujours sans piti^ pour moi. Je vous Tai dit pour badiner* 
et vous Tavez cm tout de bon. Prenez pour deux francs 
de beurre. Cette image passait pour miraculeuse. 

iWas too tight for. >In joke. 
L2 
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EXERCISE. 

He has said it to^ hurt me. He was transported for 
having robbed. I must go out on business.' Gtive me ten 
sous' worth of cheese. If I am to choose a horse,' I prefer 
this one. Lend me five shillings for a few days. Four 
per cent* of the value. Men kill each other that way;* 
often for trifles, for nothing at all.^ He was frozen, and 
that' through not having wished to quit his post. He shows 
the greatest indifference to^ the consequences of the event 
In the conference, Theodore de Beza spoke for the Protes- 
tants. You know all the tenderness that I feel"* for you. 
He recompensed my father for the service which he had 
rendered him. 

iPour. SDes affaires. > Cheval pour oheyal (idiomatic). ^Qiuttre poveoit 
^Se tuentcommeca! ^Des misSres. ^Etcelapour. ^Poor lea sultoB. ^ThMion 
de Bdze portA la parole. ^<*Eprouve. 

P. Does not avec present some difficulties? 

T, A few. Its usual signiflcation, as you must know, 
is that of accompaniment; as, II est sorti avee sa 8€Bury He 
is gone out with his sister. It implies, however, not nn- 
frequently the idea of opposition or dissimilarity; as. On 
ne pent comparer le mensonge avec la viriU, One cannot 
compare falsehood with truth; Ce quHl vow a dit se trauve 
en pleine contradiction avec sa lettre, What he has told 
you is in direct contradiction with his letter. 

F, Do we not also say, Ilfaut agir avee courage? 

T. We do. Now let me hear you translate, " She sung 
very low, but with much grace." 

P, Elle chantait tout has, mais avec heaucoup de grdee. 
Still I And many difficulties in translating the English 
ivith, since it is rendered both by avec and de. 

T, Give your best attention, then, to what I am about 
to tell you. The direct instrument which you take into 
yowr hand, in order to do anything, is expressed by ofoec; 
thus. La plume avec laquelle vous icrive%, The pen with 
which you write ; Le hdton avec lequel vous hattei^ voire 
chien, The stick with which you beat your dog; but mth, 
when united to a noun which expresses something gou 
cannot take into yowr hand, is translated by de; thus, Fbttt 
a/oez renvers6 la table d^un coup de pied, You have overtomed 
the table with a, or by a kick. 

P, But I run the risk of translating such phrases with 
par, which according to my dictionary signifies hy. 
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T, I have hinted at this difficulty when we were speak- 
ing of par, but to remove every possibility of mistake, 
adopt this simple rule : The intelligent agent is united with 
par, the physical instrument with avee, and the material 
with de; hence we say, Za maison fut entonrie d^un foasS, 
par rhomme, aveo une hiche, The house was surrounded 
with a ditch, by the man, with a spade. 

P, I think that I shall not confound these prepositions 
in future. 

EXAMPLES. 

-Vous d^jeunerez avec moi. J'ai rompu pour toujours 
avec^ ces coquins. Effacez tout cela avec une Sponge. La 
pose du corps est en contradiction apparente avec le mouve- 
ment des bras. II est mal^ avec toute sa famille. II faut 
toujours se presenter avec une figure gracieuse sans affecter 
jamais avec vos sup^rieurs une allure degag^e et tirani? 
sur la familiarite . Ce raj eunissement ext^rieur j urait avec^ 
la vetust^ des autres batiments. Ce vaisseau va avec 
beaucoup de lenteur, attendu le pen de vent. On le frappait 
sur le dos avec des baguettes. Je ne veux pas de ces 
lunettes, je ne vois pas avec.^ 

> I hftye cut these. sOn bad terms. 'Inclining to. ^Out of keeping with. ^With 
them (used adverbially). 

EXERCISE. 

Fasten^ this paper to the wall with pins. It is permitted 
to repulse such insults^ with the cane or with the sword. 
He was elected with justice the king of the country. 
Blucher wished to measure himself with Napoleon. Are 
we to imitate them even in the things which are in oppo- 
sition to^ good sense and grammar. They received the 
king with the attentions*- due to his rank. Henri d' Albret 
rubbed the lips of his child with* garlic. Prometheus® had 
formed men with earth and water. He defended himself 
with calmness and mildness^ from the reproaches of his 
enemies. He is not familiar with French. It is in reading^ 
through these notes that I have seen in what way he had 
acted with his relatives. It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish bad money from^ good, and an honest man j&om 
a hypocrite. 

> Attaches — eontrela. ^Cessortesd'injure. i'A.vec le. *Les6gards. ^Avec 
de r. *Prom6th6e — ayec de la. ''Oalme et douceur. ^^En parcourant— de quelle 
mani^. *La fausse monnaie d'avec— d'aveo un. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



In a former conversation we hinted at the ellipsis of ame. 
The following additional examples will probably not be 
unwelcome to the student. 

Je vous ai vu T^pee a la main. II s'avance la tete 
l^g^rement inclinee. II est tombe la tete la premiere. 
Le roi se tenait debout, les bras crois^s, le regard severe 
et le front irrite. II m'a regarde la bouche ouverte. 

It was stated in our conversation on de^ that it is the 
latter preposition which is used to express an action per- 
formed by a corporeal organ; thus, f rapper de la main, to 
strike with the hand. Sometimes, however, we should 
have to use de partitively, and in order not to employ it 
twice in the same phrase, we replace it in the first instance 
by avec, thus: ^lle me regardait avec de grands yeux, She 
looked at me with great (widely opened, i.e. surprised) eyes. 
Sometimes, too, avec is replaced by de, merely to facilitate 
pronunciation and heighten the euphony, thus: JEUe idehe 
defaire le moins de hruit possible avec ses talons, et cocks avee 
une de ses mains la lumikre de sa lampe. She tries to make 
the least possible noise with her heels, and hides with one 
of her hands the light of her lamp. 

"We use distingtier de, where the objects spoken of have 
no external resemblance, thus: C^est la raison qui distingue 
Vhomme des animatix. It is reason which distinguishes man 
from the animals. On the contrary, distingtier d^avec hints 
that the objects are similar extemdly but differ internally, 
as: II faut distingicer les vers d'avec la poisie. We must 
distinguish rhyme from poetry. 

T, You have still to learn something regarding dans and 
en. Assuming that they both originally refer to place, the 
former expresses this relation in a more definite manner 
than the latter, hence dans is generally joined with an 
article; but en, if we except the phrase, en Van, rarely is. 
We say, A'vei,'V0us rencontri ma mire dans la rue? Did you 
meet my mother in the street? but en must be employed 
where we merely indicate the condition of the object 
vaguely and generally; thus, UAmerique estenpaix, mats la 
Turquie est en guerre, America is at peace, but Turkey is at 
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war; Mofuimtr rCe%t pas ehe% lui; il eat en ville, The gentle- 
man is not at home, he is in town; Ulle est alUe se pro- 
memr en votture, She is gone to take a drive. Bhould we, 
however, refer to a particular town, or a particular car- 
riage, we should have to say, for example, Dans or d la 
ville oHl demeure son ph'e, In the town where his father 
lives; and, Bans la voiture de sa tante. In the carriage of 
her annt. 

P. Does not en sometimes convey the idea of a change 
or transmutation? 

T. It does. Hence its emplojrment after such verbs as 
redutre and cJumger; thus, 8a maisonfut riduite en eendres, 
His house was reduced to ashes; Savez-vous changer Us 
mStaux en or? Can you change metals into gold? We have 
already seen that it is only when employed in this sense 
that these verbs are followed by en; for we say, when H- 
duire has a different signification, II se vit riduit d. la 
nSeesstiS de travailler aux mines, He saw himself obliged 
to work in the mines. The peculiarities of changer have 
already been detailed. Like pour, en is prefixed to the 
names of countries and provinces, but without the in- 
tervention of an article; thus, Je vais en Fra/nce; il demeure 
en Normandie, I go to France; he lives in Normandy. 
When joined with a present participle, it expresses an 
action by means of which we attain an end; thus, Fbus 
pouve» Vattraper en courant. You may overtake him by 
mnning, that is, d force de courir. Sometimes, also, it is 
simply convertible with the imperfect; thus, Un meparlant 
il tomba hanoui, When he was speaking to me he fainted. 
I shall direct your attention to one more instance of the 
employment of this preposition. I refer to such phrases as, 
Je vous conseille en ami, I advise you as a Mend; Fbus avez 
agi en homme d^honneur. You have acted like a man of honour. 

P. Have I nothing farther to learn regarding dansf 

T, As regards dans, you must be careful to translate 
English phrases like the following : He drinks out of a 
glass, I take money out of my pocket, by Je hois dans un 
verre, Je prends de r argent dans ma poche; because in 
drinking you put your lips in contact with the interior 
of the glass, and in the second example you put your hand 
into your pocket, and find the money there. But if you 
drink out of a bottle, or a barrel, you must say, Je hois d 
urn houteille, d un haril, that is, at a llbttle, &c. 
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EXAMPLES. 

On I'a mis en liberie. Oct enfant est en^ nounice. II 
ne faut pas acheter un chat en poche.^ Ce terrain est en 
friche.' II est en voyage. Le livre que vous demandez 
est en lecture. On mit Tenemi en deroute. Votre passe- 
port n'est pas en regie. II sera en butte* a Tinfamie. Cette 
ville est en etat de si^ge. On va mettre cet enfant en pen- 
sion.* Qui est-ce qui a mis en sc^ne* cette pi^ce? Cela 
change mes soup^ons en certitude. La femme de Lot fat 
changee en statue de sel. EUe dit ceci dans son jargon 
moiti^ fran9ais moitie cspagnol. II est en costume de coor. 
Vous voila en grande tenue.' II voit tout en beau® et rien 
en mal. Les princesses en larmes se mettent a genoux. 
On s'empara d'elle pour la mettre en lieu de suret^. JTai 
vu un portrait en pied* du roi. II s' Glance dans la direction 
du flleuve. Ainsi toutes les previsions sont en d^fSaut.^® II 
faut mettre beaucoup de oirconspection et de prudence dans 
le choix de ses amis. La nation prise en corps.^^ L'arm^e 
se trouva en presence d'un general su^dois. 11 se voyait 
en danger d'etre arrets prisonnier par son alli^. lis se 
traitent mutuellement en amis. On I'a vu d^guise en pay- 
san. lis se comportent en" gens qui savent vivre. Le 
courage le plus ferme peiit-il se defendre en pareille occa- 
sion de cette marque de sensibilite? Les troupes se sont 
port^es en avant." Je crois aux avertissements d'en haut.'* 
De temps en temps. II le leur dit en propres mots^* et en 
secret. lis mirent en usage le peu d'art qu'on pent em- 
ployer quand on est sans pouvoir. La vivacite n'^tait portee 
a I'exces ni dans Tune ni dans 1' autre. A ce moment je 
ne saurais vous dire ce qui se passa en moi. II est r^duit 
a mendier son pain de porte en porte. Le soldat est en 
faction.^® Les chemins de fer sont en baisse," le bl^ est 
en hausse. 

^At nurse. 'In a sack (pig in a poke). ^Fallow. ^The butt of. ^In a l((Mrdinff> 
school. 'Adapted to the stage. ''Full dress. ^In the best light *Full lengtL 
^^At fault i^In mass. i*Like persons. ^Forward. ^^From above. ^In his 
own. i*On duty. ^'Falling — rising. 

EXERCISE. 

He goes to sea. They gave the young prince as hostage. 
He is a philosopher, and he sees things like^ a philosopher. 
You are at liberty* to do all that you like. He has inter- 
fered actively^ in their favour. His greatest happiness was 
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to live as a mere private gentleman.^ The Eussians con- 
quered the Swedes for the first time, in a pitched battle.* 
From door to door. We were on the way. He is very- 
rich, he is an ingot dressed like a man. There is a singer* 
in a brilliant toilet. There is a gentleman in a black coat 
and white gloves ? These men are in their shirt^ sleeves. 
She is gone to Normandy. On with® the dance ! He is in 
his dressing-gown. Who is that young lady in the white 
gown? I have seen the general in plain clothes.* He 
gives a slight nod^° and enters the walk. To-day we have 
dined in the open" air. I have seen a bat in broad day- 
light." He turns^ and perceives a tall spark dressed like 
a chairman. He approaches her, holding^^ his left hand 
upon his haunch, and throwing his body backwards. Chris- 
tmn'* governed Sweden as a conquered country. Hyacinth'* 
was metamorphosed into the flower which bears his name. 
He was in my power." This house is for sale.^® Why 
has this man disguised himself like a woman? I have no 
longer any hope but in him. I have seen him yesterday 
in a riding-dress.^' He was to-day in a walking-dress.*^ It 
will be necessary to take all that into consideration. This 
actress looks well*' as a princess. We are all like that** 
from father to son. This distinction is in itself** somewhat 
fiine. The chamber forms itself into committee. 

^Les choses en. ^En liberty. 'Est vivement intervenu en. ^Simple particulier. 
* En bataille rang^. ^Chanteuse en. ''En bras de. ^ En avant la. K!o8tume 
bourgeois. "Signedetete — entredans. "Plein. ** Plain jour, or plein midi. 
i*Se retoume — grand gaillard — en porteur de chaise. i*En tenant— son corps en 
arridre. wohristiem — en pays. "Hyacinthe — enlafleur. ^^Puissance. '^En 
vente. *»Hablt de cheval. '<»En tenue de ville. ^^Est trds-bien en. s'Coinxne 
fa de pdre en flls. s^En elle-memo un pen. 

P. Does the preposition aom require our special consi- 
deration ? 

T. Merely when found in phrases like the following: 
J^ai voire leitre sous les yeuXy I have your letter before me; 
Ilftmt passer ceci sous silence, We must pass this in silence; 
Ce soldat a servi sous NapoUon. 

P, May devant be still translated by hefore, in the sense 
of position? 

T, Generally; thus, Le prince resta dehout devant le rot, 
The prince remained standing before the king. It some- 
times serves to express an idea of hinderance or resistance; 
as, 8i votis voulez apprendre, vous ne devez pas reculer devant 
les difficulUs qui se prhentent de temps en temps, If you wish 
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to learn, you must not recoil before the difficulties which 
now and then appear. 

P. Do any other prepositions call for special remarks? 

T. Sana, which usually means "without," as in Mmfih 
^ans, without ceremony, represents also the English anlffor; 
thus, Sans mot, il Vaurait tui sur-le-champf Only for me 
he would have killed him on the spot. Auprhs de properly 
signifies in the mcinity of; thus, Mle vtnt s^asaeoir anprit 
de ma mh'e, She came and sat down beside my motlier; 
but it often implies "in the mind" or "opinion of;" thus, 
Epargne%-moi auprh de mon pkre, Spare me to my &ther. 

P. This has been a long conversation, but I cannot 
refrain from putting a question to you on the use of such 
words as dessus, dehors, &c., a point on which most gram- 
mars afford us very scanty information. 

T, These words are not prepositions, but adverbs, deuut 
being formed of de and sus, dehors of de and hors, so that 
they are employed like the compound pronouns, where we 
do not desire to mention the noun; thus. Monsieur , $»t^ 
chez luif Nan, il est dehors, Is the gentleman within? Ko, 
he is out; Mon livre est-il stir la table? Non^ il est dessous, 
Is my book on the table? ^o, it is below it; Ce sae eHd 
vous, qu'avez-votM dedans f This sack is yours; what have 
you in it? Again, you must observe that these words are 
often themselves converted into nouns, as, for example, 
when we speak of le dessm d*une table, the top of a table; 
le dedans, the inside, or le dehors, the outside of any object 
To these nouns we often prefix prepositions as weU as 
articles; thus, en dedans, au dedans; en dehors, au dehors; but 
one of the most curious of them all is certainly par-dessus, 
composed of par de sus, and consequently signifying, 
" though the upper part;" thus, II a sautS par-dessus U 
fossi. He leaped over (the upper part of) the ditch. Fair- 
desstts, as a noun, means an overcoat. Many other prepo- 
sitions may become adverbs, especially avant, derrihrs, 
aprh, centre, devant, and sans; thus, // marehait taufourt 
en avant, &c.. He always marched forward, &c. 

P. 1 shall endeavour to make myself master of the very 
important details of to-day's conversation. 

EXAMPLES. 

J*ai ^crit cette lettre sous la dict^e^ de mon p^re. J'ai 
rotre affaire' sous la main. Les milices sont sous lee armes. 
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U faut envisager les choses sous leor aspect veritable. On 
ne pent comparer ces hommes sous le point de vue du 
patriotisme et de Thonneur. L'ennemi echoua devant 
la capitale. II me prit sous sa protection. Au plus fort 
du debat je fas appele dehors^ par un de mes parents. Le 
chateau 6tait situi un peu en arriere* au-dessus du tertre. 
Les pieds en dehors,'^ mademoiselle! Je ferai T^change, 
mais 11 faudra que vous me donniez votre livre par-dessus 
le march^.® II fait sombre et &oid au dehors. La porte 
se ferme en dedans.'' II vous suit par derri^re.^ On se 
met souvent dedaigneusement au-dessous des autres pour 
etre mis fort au-dessus.* II semblait ^center les bruits du 
dehors. Le second rang, un peu courb^ sur les ^paules du 
premier, tirait par-dessus.^® J'ai cousu mon argent en 
dedans de mon corset. On a mis ce module sous les yeux 
du gouvemement. Elle tire un porte-feuiUe de dessous son 
manteau. J'ai souvent passe par-dessus^^ bien des choses 
qui auraient du ^veiller mes soupgons. Attachez votre 
chemise par-devant^* avec une ^pingle. Ce ruisseau est 
trop large pour sauter par-dessus. II saisit son chapeau a 
deux mains et Tenfonce par-dessus les oreilles. Au dedans 
comme au dehors.^ Ayant fait quelques pas au-dehors, il 
revint. Nous demeurons en dehors des limites de la cit^. 

^Dictation. •What you want at hand. 'Out. *Behind. *(Tum') the toes out. 
4Into the bargain. ''Inside. ''Behind. *Much above them. ^'^Over them. ^^Passed 
over, uin front ^At home as abroad. 



EXERCISE. 

• 

I have defended^ your rights to the king. Friends, 
watch outside,* and warn me, in case of surprise. He hung 
the dagger above' the chimney-piece, and placed himself 
before the fire. You must not walk with your toes turned 
in.* His throne was respected abroad.* This sailor has 
thrown my dog overboard.* She passed even over the 
austere laws of the seraglio.'' He has put himself above 
public opinion. Scarcely® had he seen my money when he 
dashed at it. The boat moves,* sit down in it. She rises 
to go to meet^° the young girl, whom her nurse brings. 
He has pushed me out." She rose twenty times from^* the 
sofe. Are you going to fire at" that bird? I have already 
fired at it. The thunder bursts above his head. Yenus 
shows herself^* to Anchises with the features of a young 

M 
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virgin. The poor young man seeks from" his mother relief 
for his pain. He had left the child under the protection" 
of his dog. This prince was known afterwards under^^ the 
name of Charles Y . The soul has heen represented under" 
the emblem of a butterfly. I have made inquiries from" 
the authorities of the town. My wife wore a dress of 
black satin and^ a little pelisse above it. 

^Faitvaloir — aupr^sdu. SAa«dehor8. SAu-dessas de. *En dedans. ^Andehora. 
* Par-dessuB le bord. "* S^rail. *> A peine — il se pr^oipita dessus. * 8e met en 
marche, mettez-vous dedans. ^<>Au devant de — qu'amene sa bonne. ^^Dehon. 
'•De dessus. i^Sur— dessus. i*S'oflfre aux regards d'Anchise sous les. i*Aupre8 
de — un soulagement k sa douleur. ^^La garde. ^^Sous— Charles Quint. ^Soiu. 
^*Aupr^ des. ^Kt par*des8U8 une. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

It has already been hinted, that a few prepositions are 
used adverbially; often without any change of form. This 
will be illustrated by the following examples: 

Les fers ^talent changes centre des guirlandes de fleurs. 
J'ai parl6 centre. Voila ma sauvegarde centre toute les 
seductions. S'ils ne viennent pas, nous partirons sans. 
Maintenant il faut agir sans hisitation et sans arriere- 
pensee. Bonnez-moi du boeuf. Que voulez-vous manger 
avec? II ^tait bien avant dans la nuit. EUe est plus 
reveuse qu'auparavant. Vingt ans apr^s. Quelques jours 
apr^s, toute sa conflance Tavait abandonn^. Depuis je n'ai 
point retrouv^ ici ces moments enchanteurs. £lle mit son 
bouquet sur la table et s'assit aupres. Je n'ai pas entendu 
parler de lui depuis. II garda le silence avant et 11 sauta 
de joie apr^s. 

It must be observed, however, that the adverbial use of 
contre, sans, and avec, is limited to conversation and the 
language of every-day life. 

There are certain laws of euphony which exist in all 
languages, and these are opposed to the repetition of a 
preposition where it may be avoided, hence, in the following 
sentence we avoid the customary form, d Vaventr, in time 
to come, since the same preposition would immediately 
follow: B^aprh ces vues, quHl croit celles de la Providence, 
Pierre P^ regarde le petiole russe appeU, dans Vmenir, (i 
la domination gMrale de VSIurope, 
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There are two cases in which the adverbs desms and 
dessotts, dedans and dehor b, become prepositions; first, when 
used in opposition in the same sentence; secondly, when 
preceded by a preposition, thus: Tl y a des animaux dedcms 
et deasaua la terre. Les ennemts sont dedans et dehors la 
mile. Otez eela de dessus la table, H rCest ni desstcs ni 
dessous la tasse. 
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DERIVATIVES, PREFIXES, AND TERMINATIONS. 

Pupil. Since we are on the subject of difficulties, sir, 
allow me to remark that we have overlooked one which is 
none of the least in acquiring French; I refer to the 
labour of discovering the meaning of such a mass of words 
as compose a language, and the fatigue and loss of time 
imposed on the learner by constantly referring to his die* 
tionary. 

Teacher. Your remark is to some extent correct; but 
I am a&aid you exaggerate, for it is quite unnecessary to 
have recourse to a dictionary so often as you seem to 
think. 

P. But when I meet words for the first time, how am I 
otherwise to learn their signification? 

T, You will observe, by a little attention, that the num- 
ber of primitive words in all languages is small, and that 
their derivatives are formed with a certain degree of regu- 
larity, so that certain syllables generally allow us to de- 
cide on their meanings. To illustrate my observation, let 
us first consider the termination age, Tlus ending adds to 
its primitive the idea of multitude or quantity; thus, 
plumage is from plumes a feather; eotirage from ccsur, a 
heart; vitrage from vitre^ a pane of glass. 

P, So that plumage is a quantity of feathers? 

T. Precisely. Observe, also, those in ih^e^ which 
usually indicate the receptacle of the primitive word; thus, 
we have tabatidre, a snuff-box, &om tabae; pomanthe, a 
fish-kettle, from potsaon; little, a litter, from lit; eafstiire, 
a coffee-pot, from cafS; theik'e, a tea-pot, from tJd, 

P. Is not this a feminine termination? 

T. It is; and as some of these words have a double 
meaning (for cafetikre may also readily mean the wife of 
the proprietor of the cafe)^ care is sometimes necessary not 
to confound persons and things; any one, however, with a 
moderate degree of intelligence, wiU readily perceive from 
the context which of these significations a word must have 
in a given phrase. We have several nouns, also, which 
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terminate in ter, and these are chiefly, as I have already 
made you observe, names of fruit-trees; thus, we say, 
pommieVf an apple-tree, from, pomme; prunier, a plum-tree, 
from prune; povrier, a pear-tree, from poire. 

P, I recollect ^amV, rosier ^ and oltvier, 

T. In er we And such nouns as cocker, the coachman, 
from coche; passager the passenger, from passer, Jnetir we 
find an extensive class, such as, conducteu/r, a conductor, 
from. conduire; pecheur, a fisherman, from picker; ckantewr, 
a singer, from ckanter; ckasseur, a hunter, from ckasser, 

P. The feminine terminations of which, I think, are euse 
and esse, like ckanteuse, pickeresse, ckasseuse, 

T. There are many nouns ending in ie which are 
translated by the words "the ftdl of,'- thus, um houckie, a 
mouthful, from houcke, the mouth; une aiguilUe de fil, a 
needlefril of thread, &o. These are all formed from femi- 
nine nouns in e mute, for to express the same idea with 
masculine nouns, we must use the adjective plein, thus: 
Un sac pletn de noix, A sackful of walnuts. 

P. I recollect just now cuiller, cuiller6e, spoon, spoonful. 

T. The termination ment, corresponds to the English ly, 
and distinguishes adverbs of manner. In French, these 
adverbs are formed by adding this syllable to the feminine 
form of the adjective, except when the latter ends in nt, 
in which case, these letters are changed into m. The fol- 
lowing will serve as examples: Agriabhment, mtimement, 
parfaitetnent, instamment, enticement, directement, prompter 
ment, exchtsivement, ordinatrement, tmmidiatement, extrSme- 
ment, riellement, seulement, sainement,judiciemement, ahsolu- 
ment, comiquemment, conformiment, vMtablement, keweuse- 
ment, naturellement, prohablement, induhitablement, irrS- 
vocablement, correctement, rSgtdiCement, successivement, hrus- 
quemmt. There are, however, several nouns which so 
terminate, such as document, commandement, rkgUmsnt; but 
from their strong resemblance to English words, as well as 
by their being united with articles and adjectives, you may 
easily distinguish them from the adverbs. 

P. I think there are many words besides those last 
mentioned, which are identical, or nearly so, in the two 
languages. 

T, There are. Those terminating in ion are perhaps the 
most common, such as ambition, condition, confusion. Next 
come those ending in nt, ee, le, de, ge, ail, &c., such as 

M2 
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V instrument J U vice, la face, noble , F obstacle, la solitude, le 
colUge, geniral, 

P, That is self-evident. 

T, Very true, therefore I merely hint at it. You will 
find little more difficulty in translating such words as 
honneur, honour; folic, foUy; attentif attentive; piti^, pity; 
curieux, curious; gloire, glory; solitaire, solitary. 

P. The resemblance of these terminations shows that the 
words are identical. 

T. Nqty true, and yet an incredible number of French 
words only differ thus from the English ones, and perhaps 
a still larger class by even a slighter difference of ending, 
like^mr, finish; affecter, affect; Marie, Mary; Junan, Juno. 
Since we are speaking of terminations, we must not over- 
look those words which appear to be formed on an Italian 
model. In the latter language the endings aglia, aeeia, 
&c., are used to point out something large, revolting, or dis- 
agreeable, and the French appear to have imitated them in 
the formation of such words as the following: canaille, the 
rabble (from the Latin canis, a dog); bataiUe, a battle 
(from battre); rimailler, to rhyme badly; raiUer, to jest 
sarcastically. To the similar Italian terminations m^ 
and azzo, we owe such words as populace, the populace, and 
mdratre, an unkind step-mother. The latter ending 
is also used with adjectives to express something imperfect^ 
thus, verddtre means an imperfect green, or greenish, and 
rougedtre, an imperfect red, or reddish. Doucedtre means 
insipidly sweet. To these let us add the nouns in ard, such 
as vieUhrd, an old man; fuyard, a fugitive; and those in au, 
such as chinaie, a mass of oaks; futaie, a mass of large trees. 

P, What is indicated by the termination ure? 

T, Ure generally indicates the production, as ewr points 
out the producer, thus gratntre is an engraving, and granewr 
is the engraver. Again, ovr or oire marks a tool or instm- 
ment, as: dicrotteur, a shoeblack; and la dicrottoire, the 
shoebrush. The last-mentioned words have a prefix de, 
signifying to remove, and the root being la crotte, the mud, 
the verb dicrotter must signify, to remove the mud. In 
like manner, from fairs, to do, we have difairc, to undo, 
but before a vowel it becomes dis', thus, disapprouoer, dis* 
emharquer. The prefix i indicates separation, as in ihigner, 
to remove, the root of which is loin, far; re marks repeti- 
tion, thus: tirer, retirer, to draw, to draw back or retire. 
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P. Are there no prefixes common to French and English? 

T, Certainly, such as pre, in, af^ti, &c., as in prhenir, 
to warn (lit. come before); igaly inegal, equal, unequal; 
mdidote, antidote, &c. The preposition d. is much employed 
by the French in the formation of words, as in agtberrir (d 
and guerre\ to inure to war or discipline; apporter (d and 
porter), to bring to. En, when thus employed, sometimes 
indicates removal from, as in emmener {en and mener), to 
conduct away, and sometimes represents the English itUo, 
as in engraisBer {en and gratsse), to fatten or become fat. 

P. .Embrasser is then formed of en and hrasf 

T. Certainly. We have already spoken of a class of 
nouns which we called diminutives, but you are perhaps 
not aware that there are also verbs corresponding to them. 
We have, for example, from houUlvr, to boil, bouillonner, 
to simmer or bubble; from tocher, to stain, tacheter, to cover 
with spots. Some of these, craehoter, to spit often, for 
example, resemble what are called in Latin, '^frequentative 
verbs." 

P. Are there no other parts of speech used as diminu- 
tives? 

T, Some of the adjectives, thus: JSlle estjoliette, She is 
rather pretty; U est tnaigret, He is rather lean. Words, 
however, sometimes assume the form of diminutives without 
being strictly so; thus, le crayon, the pencil, from la craie, 
the chalk. 

P, Have you any farther rules for enabling me to dis- 
tinguish the meaning of words? 

T, I can give you no more without referring you to 
corresponding Latin or Italian ones, but what I have 
already told you, will spare you the trouble of consulting 
your dictionary for the signification of several thousand 
French words. 



EXAMPLES. 



Oh, la belle cerisaie! Passez-moi le casse-noisette. Le 
temps s'est radouci. II a d^menage. Je ne pouvais le 
d^meler dans la foule. Elle hausse les epaules. II y a 
longtemps qu'il fr^quente dans cette maison. II fait le 
doucet. Yoila une botte de paperasses. H sort du cercle 
qui Tentoure et s'^loigne de la foule. Donnez-moi deux 
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oreillers. U n'a qne trois on quatre assiettes ^br^chees ct 
deux tasses d^pareillees. Mutdus Scevola a tenu en pre- 
sence de Porsenna son bras sur un brasier ardent. II 
oherchait constamment k egayer et a distraire son ami. 
Probablement, r^pondit-il, d'un air gog^enard. Yoila des 
vers douceroux. 

EXERCISE. 

Reach me the kettle.^ This plant is poisonous. How 
do you like this little vale?^ It was the custom' among 
the Greeks. Do you know the third word? Yes, but I do 
not know the tenth. Tell me then the fourth. This 
horse is a good trotter. Where is the little errand-boy?* 
Do you know the little thatched cottage?* The boilei' of 
that stcam-boat has burst. What a beautiful plantation of 
chesnut-trees!' It is cold to-day; oblige me by giving me 
a foot- warmer.® Do you know the story of Puss in Boots?* 
Give me a shoeing-hom.^° 

^Bouilloire. sVallon. 'Usage. * Errand, commission. ^That^ dunme. 
•Chaudi^re. ^Chfttaigneraie. schaafferette. *Chatbott6. ^ochaiisse-pied. 
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THE USE OF THE NEGATIVE PAKTICLES. 

Pupil. " Two negatives in Englisli destroy each other." 
That is owr rule; and is it not a strange anomaly that two 
negatives in French, on the contrary, seem to strengthen 
each other, for ne pas is, according to all the authorities, a 
much stronger negative than a simple n^ or an isolated pas, 

Teacheb. I am afraid that you misapprehend the nature 
of the French negation, for the only real negative is ne, pas 
being a noun, which is translated into English by the word 
step: hence, in saying, Je ne mis pas maiade, the Frenchman 
actually says, I am not a st^ sick. 

P, I now understand the expression, Je ne suis point 
malade, which must be literally, I am not & point sick. 

T, Precisely, and you thus see that the latter is a much 
stronger negative than the former, just as a point is 
infinitely less than a step. This phraseology is in harmony 
with the lively, and perhaps we may say exaggerating tem- 
perament of the inhabitants of the South, who are fond of 
strong expressions, and who often, as has been truly enough 
observed, qualify as magnifiqw what the cooler Englishman 
would call simply " pretty well." Ne when alone, is the 
weakest form of negation, ne pas is stronger, and ne point 
is the strongest of all. 

P, In what circumstances can we use the first or weak- 
est negative form? 

T, There are four verbs, which, unless when they stand 
alone in a sentence, do not admit of pas. These are cesser, 
pou/voir, savoir, and oser, so that we say, 11 ne cesse de Ure, 
He does not cease to read; Je nepuis lefaire, I cannot do it; 
Je ne sais ce que vom voulez, 1 do not know what you want; 
Je rCose entrer sans lui, I dare not enter without him. You 
will at once comprehend the use of the weak negation in 
these phrases, when you reflect that such expressions 
are not to be always considered literally true, as is well illus- 
trated by our first example. Where we really wish to 
express a strong negation, we do not hesitate to join pas to 
the same verbs; thus, Je vCose pas luiparhr, I dare not speak 
to him at all. However, if one of these verbs stand alone, 
the pas is expressed, chiefly for the sake o/ euphony. 
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P, As in the phrase, Jenele sais pas. 

T, For a similar reason to that which I have given, the 
single negative is also used with such words as riim, 
md, atMunfjamaiSj peraonne, &c., thus: Je ne connaispersatmef 
I know no one; Cet ecolier n^apprend rieHf this scholar leaiiis 
nothing; Z^ enfant ne chante jamais, the child never sings; 
likewise, in a very few f amilicur phrases, thus : Unedit tnot, 
for II ne dit pas de mot, he does not say a word. 

P, I understand. 

T. When we are apprehensive that a disagreeable event 
will happen, hence after several verbs and adverbs which 
we have indicated as governing the subjunctive, and es- 
pecially the verbs joined to unless or lesty in English, we use 
the single negative, thus: Tai peur qtCil ne pirUse, I am 
afraid lest he perish; A moins que vous n'y alliesi, TJnlett 
you go there. To these we may add the verb empiehf^ 
for we say: Lapluie empiche queje n^aille hit rendre visiU, 
The rain hinders me from visiting him; but we may also say, 
using the infinitive and omitting the negative particles: Zf 
pluie m^ empiche dialler lui rendre visite, 

P, Does the verb douter take a single negative ? 

T, It does, but only in the second clause of a sentence, 
the first clause of which is negative, for we say affirmatively: 
Je doute que cela soit, I doubt that it is so; but on the con- 
trary, Je ne doute pas que cela ne soit, I don't doubt that it 
is so. 

P. Do any other verbs foUow this rule? 

T, The kmdred verbs disespdrer, to despair of; nier, and 
disconvenir, to deny. Youhavelikewise to observe that when- 
ever que takes the place ofavant que, de peur que, sans que, that 
the verb is preceded by ne, to indicate the ellipsis, thus: Jt 
ne part irai pas queje ne le vote, I shall not go out till I see 
him; // ne vientjatnais d Paris qu'il ne me rende visite. He 
never comes to Paris without coming to see me; JVmms 
garde que le chien ne vous morde, Take care of the dog bit- 
ing you. Most of these, however, you may tam by the 
infinitive, and it is the simplest mode of rendering them 
that you can adopt. 

P, Is not pas sometimes omitted before plusf 

71 Plus and il y a, when they refer to time, take only 
the single negative, thus : Je n^y vaisplus, I go no more there; 
// y (I trots semaines queje n*ai regu de ses nouveUes, I have not 
hoiird from him for three weeks. We do not in these cases 
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use a strong negative, for we seem to say, "in so far as I can 
tmst my memory." Similar to these is the expression: Je 
ne hti ^crirai de huitiov/rs, I shall not write to him for a 
week, that is, in so mr as I can at present foresee. 

F. ^wiplua sometimes denotes comparison? 

T, In the sense of comparison, plv>8, moins, mieux, autre- 
mmt, &c., are followed by w^, thus: II est plus jeune que 
vous ne croye%. He is younger than you think; C^est mieux 
que vous ne mSritez, It is better than you merit; II ne faut 
pas parhr autrement qv!on rHagit^ One must not act other- 
wise than one acts; It est moins bldmable que je ne pensais, 
He is less to blame than I thought. 

P. Does avant que not require the particle ne? 

T. In a simple affirmative or interrogative sentence, avant 
que takes the subjunctive mood, with ne, to indicate some- 
thing which may or may not occur, thus: Aurai-je mon 
a/rgent a/cant que vous n^ayez le vdtre? Shall I have my 
money before you have yours? Vous awe% voire argent avant 
que je n^ate le mien, You shall have your money before I 
have mine. But if the first part of the sentence be 
negative, the second takes neither ne nor pas^ thus : Wawr&L- 
vous pas voire argent avant que j^aie le mien? Will you not 
have your money before I have mine? In the first two 
examples the fulfilment of the latter clause is doubtful, 
in the third, it seems granted. The idiomatic ex- 
pression, il s^ en faut, there is wanting, requires some atten- 
tion. In the following phrase no negation is necessary: 
II s* en faut heaucoup qu^il sache le Franqais, Much is want- 
ing for him to know French; but if the part of the sentence 
which precedes que be negative or interrogative, or contain 
such words as peu, gukre, rien, the particle ne cannot be 
dispensed with, thus: S^en faut-il heaucoup qu^il ne soit 
riehef Is much wanting for him to be rich? // s^en faut 
peu queje ne le sache aussi hien que vous. Little is wanting, 
that I know it as well as you ; Comhien s^ en faut-il que vous 
ne sovez hien portant? How much is wanting for you to be 
wellr II s^ en faut heaucoup queje sois hien portant, Much is 
wanting for me to be well. 

P. Does not que sometimes take the particle ne? 

T. It does, when used instead of pourquoi, thus: Que 
Wites-vous riche? instead of Fourquoi n^Stes-vous pas riche? 
Why are you not rich? 

P. What is the chief use of ni? 
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T, Ni 18 ORcd to unite the two clauses of m negathe 
sentence, thus: 11 rCa nifeu ni lieu. He has neither hearth 
nor home. Sometimes this is done in English by or, thns: 
»an4 Mve ni rSpit, without Imce or respite; miw argmU 
ni crSditf without money or credit; but, as you peroeiTe, 
tho negative conjunction is absolutely necessary in ErencL 

P. It appears that the partitive article du, de la, cfr iei, 
is not expressed with the noun which is preceded by nif 

T. You arc right, neither is pas; for we say, II jt'a st 
ami ni loffement, He has neither friend nor lodging ; U »'« 
ni tort ni raison, He is neither right nor wrong; JSUe n^eit 
ni $age ni bSte, She is neither wise nor foolish. It is evident 
from these examples, that the English neither — nor, is ex- 
pressed by the single negative ne before the verb, and ni 
before each of tho following nouns. 

J\ Ne, ni, ni. When neither — wor, is followed in 
English by verbs, is it not translated in the same way? 

T, In such cases ni is still the connecting link between 
tho clauses, hut the particle ne must be repeated before 
each verb; thus: Je ne Vaime ni ne Vestime ni ne le erains, 
I neither love, esteem, nor fear him; // ne vient ni n^ierit, 
Ho neither comes nor writes. 

P. liCt us finish our conversation for to-day, as it is now 
too late to enter on a new subject. 



EXAMPLES. 



II n'a pas plus de vingt-trois ans. Ne me plaignez pas, 
mos amis. Sans qu'il fClt question^ de vous, sans vous exposer 
ni vous compromettre, je lui ai rappel^ Tinsulte que je Ini 
avuis faite. Jamais mon p^re n'avait ^t^ plus gai ni plus 
amiable. II n'y avait pas, jusqu'a la^ musique, o^il ne fbt 
plus fort que moi. Cette missive n'^tait rien moins? que 
rassurante. Ne craignez-vous pas que le mauvais temps ne 
vous emp6che de sortir? Je n'ai gu^re d'amis. Je n'ai 
nullo envie de le voir. Je ne vois goutte.^ Les fautes de 
cette demoiselle n'emp^chent pas qu'elle ne soit tr^s- 
bello. Je ne paierai pas mes regiments, si ce n'est apr^s 
la victoire. La letlre ne contient ni fait ni argument 
nouveau. Je ne lui ^crirai de longtemps. Je ne doutais 
point qu'il ne m'en f^licitat. Nul doute que cet exemple 
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ne soit suivi. II y avait huit feuilles a ce cahier de papier; 
je n'en trouve plus que sept. II ne s'en faut gu^re* que je 
ne sache rAllemand aussi bien que vous. II s'en est peu 
faUu qu'il ne se soit tue. Quand memo vous sauriez tous 
las mots d'une langue, il s'en faudrait de^ beaucoup que 
vous la sussiez. N'aura-t-il pas son habit neuf avant que 
j'aie le mien? II aura ses livres avant que vous n'ayez les 
votres. AUez-vous au marche avant que vous n'ayez votre 
argent? II n'est pas venu d'autres personnes? lis vendent 
leur marchandise quatre fois plus qu'elle ne vaut. Vous 
n'etes pas content? Si fait,'' je suis tres-content. II savait 
qu'il n'avait plus que peu de jours a vivre. II n* avait 
d' autre plaisir que de se baigner. Dans quelques instants 
je n'^couterai plus que ma fureur. Quand sa fougue lui 
prend, il n'y a plus moyen de le retenir. Depuis la creation 
il n'a rien paru de plus int^ressant. On n'est jamais trahi 
que par les siens.® Je ne peux pas en demander davantage. 
N'avez-vous rien appris de plus? 

^Speaking of you. *There was nothing, up to music. 'By no means. *At all 
(lit. a drop). i^Guere (Italian guari) much, is only used with ne, and therefore 
signifies, not much, little or none, few or none. *De is sometimes used with this 
verb to express deficiency. 'Yes, or on the contrary. *One's friends. 



KXERCISE. 

It is no longer doubted that the bulk of the danger^ is past. 
I know that man without* heart or pity. He gives himself 
no rest either night or day.^ Much was wanting that he* 
should be learned. Little is wanting* for me to be as tall 
as you. The dinner will be ready before you are hungry. 
"WUl he repeat? his lesson before he goes out? Will ^^ ^ot 
take his purse before he goes away?' I shall not take my tea 
before you haviB taken yours. I do not see at all.® Who 
is there? * I see no one. Are you going to Paris this 
summer? I do not think of it at all.* What has he said 
to you? Nothing. Who is in the drawing-room? Nobody. ^° 
I deny that he has said that. I do not deny that that may 
be." I do not deny that he has said that. I doubt whether 
he is come. I do not doubt that she is sick. Do you doubt 
that this gun belongs to me?^* He has no longer anything. 
He looks at her, touches her, she was no more." Being 
no longer powerful, he had wished to be rich. These 
recollections have carried me farther^* than I wished. Do 
not interrupt me. I shall not paint to you the joy" or the 

N 
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{^atitude of the poor man. We are only expecting" my 
little brother. He desired nothing but to serve^^ his king. 
Besides, he receives almost nobody at his bouse. He was 
not willing to tell me either^ his name or his ftddreiw. 
There are ten crowns more, it is more than you are" worth 
a hundred times. I do not doubt that it is he who has 
induced^ you to arm yourself against your country. He 
manifested no^^ emotion in this sad moment. He listens U 
no more. Not one believes® it. 

iQuo lo plus prroB (hi daiifsrer ne soit 'Sans ccenr ni entnilles. 11 ne se doDiM 
<i** ropoH ni joiir ni nuit. ^Qii'il fiit ^H s'en faut de pan. *B6citer. ''S'en aiOa. 
"No— jfouttti. »NnllpnM'nt. wpersonne. '^Qae cela ne soit oSTappcrtiaiiM. 
i^N'elait pluR. ^^Entrain^ pIuH loin. ^^Pas la joie ni I'N'attendons plus qiMi 
^Mlion que 8or\ir. i'*Ni— ni. ^Ne valez. >0£ngage. s^Auciine. "Pasnnne. 

OBSERVATIONS.. 

In one of the examples given above, it will be seen that 
yea is translated by si fait instead of oui. The difference 
botwcon these two words is, that oui always assents to, and 
Hi fait dissents from, what has been said, thus: Savest-vim 
lltalien? Oui; Do you know Italian? Yes; Thus ne «w« 
pasVAllemandf Si fait; You do not know German? I do. 
The latter form is then employed in order to express our 
dissent from something presented to us under the form of 
an indirect question; but si is very frequently used alone, 
especially where it is put in opposition to non, thus: Vm 
dites que non, et je dis que si, You say no, and I say yes. 
A, n n^a pas de talent, B, Pardon! A, Mais non! B. Mm 
si! A, He has no talent. B, Excuse me. A, But no! B^ But 
yes! It will be easily seen from these examples that the 
proper use of si fait is, to reply aflSrmatively to a question 
containing a negation, and as ne£u:ly as it can be trans- 
lated, means ** Such is the fact.'* 

It may be well to observe that non differs hoimpas in 
never being placed immediately after a verb, whether it 
replies to a question, as in Parlez-^ousf Non; Do you 
speak? No; or, whether it stands in the body of a sentence, 
for the purpose of expressing a contradiction or marking 
an important distinction, as in the following examples: — 

La difference est dans Tapparence et non dans le feit 
Je no veux que la beauts presente, reeUe, palpable, et non 
la beaute de lieu et d'^poque. La religion des Grecs, re- 
ligion de Tesprit et de Timagination, et non du coeur, ne 
fait pas sur moi la moindre impression. 
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In general, where we have a word or a locution in itself 
equivalent to a negative, we employ only ne; thus, in 
the phrase, Je ne vois goutte, the last word, which liter- 
ally means a drop, fully representing pas, it would be re- 
dundancy to express it likewise. The place of pas jnay be 
taken by other words, or even by two or three, as in the 
following example: Je rCen parlerai d, qui que ce soit, I 
shall speak of it to no one whatever. From the nature of 
pas and point, it will be seen that the first is most suitable 
where we exclude a thing aocidentedly or for the moment, 
as in, II n^Hudie pas, He does not study, that is, for the 
present ; but the latter should be employed in such a case 
as : Le pauvre malade ne dort point. The poor patient does 
not sleep at all. The interrogation, Ne le savez votis pas'^ 
is equivalent to, "You know it, do you not?*' but, Ne le 
savez-vatM point} means, "I am surprised, I cannot believe 
that you do not know it. " Ne pas and ne point, like most 
monosyllabic adverbs, are usually placed before a verb 
when it is in the infinite, as: M)itez les tentations, afin de 
fCy pas succoniber, Avoid temptations, that you may not 
yield to them. In the formation of negative phrases, it 
must never be forgotten that we should avoid the use of 
words like quelqu^un, qvslque chose, ou, &c., which properly 
belongs to affirmative sentences. If the student finds it 
d^cult to distinguish the cases in which ne may be used 
^iker avant que, he is at liberty to omit it altogether, as 
many authorities do, thus: Avant que les nations fussent 
converties, &c., Before the nations were converted, &c. 
Again, though the words which indicate fear or apprehen- 
sion, as well as the adverbs which mark comparison, always 
contain ne in the second clause of an affirmative sentence, 
and even, as may be seen by the examples already given, 
retain it when the first clause is negative or interrogative, 
yet in the latter case it may, and we think should, always 
be omitted, thus: Je ne tremble pas quHl arrive, I do not 
tremble lest ho comes; Uneparlepas autrement qu'il agit, 
He does not speak otherwise than he acts, Peut-on craindre 
que la terre manque aux hommes? Can we fear that men 
will want for land? But let it be recollected that after 
empicTier and prendre garde, no matter what the form of 
the first clause may be, the second must have the particle 
ne, and the same thing must occur where douter, nier, con- 
tester, disespirer, and disconvenir are used negatively. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

Je n'ai va Totre fr^re de ma vie, et je n'en ai entendu 
parler par qui que cc soit II n'est plus en ^tat de rien 
faire. II ne faut employer aucun terme dont on n'ait 
auparavant explique le sens. Mon pere ne s'est jamais 
mieux port^. II n'a rien fait de mal. II s'en alia sans 
chcrcher a voir personne. Le jour se fit sans qu'aucim 
bruit troublat le mome silence. On se vante d'en avoir les 
moyens, et de ne pas les employer par sagesse. H ne nous 
paratt pas qu'on a rien* a redouter de cette coalition. Pea 
de gens contestcnt aujourd'bui que la terre ne toome' 
autour du soleil. II n'est pas si brave que vous, mab il 
est aussi fort que moi. Peut-on nier que les bonnes mason 
ne soient' essentielles a la duree des empires? On dompte 
la pantbere plutot qu'on ne Tapprivoise. Get homme 
peut-il etre plus beureux que vous Tetes? L'homme de 
bien ne rcdoute rien ni pendant la vie, ni apr^s la moii 
II n'a gu^re^ moins de trente-denx ans. La gloire n'^tait 
gu(^re^ utile au roi. Cette affliction n'avangait gu^re les 
cboses. Nous n'en avons nous-memes aucune id^. II 
n'a eu d'autre d^faut ni d'autre malbeur. Personne 
n*ignore ce mot du cardinal, pas m^me ceux qui ne con- 
naissent notre auteur que de nom. II n'y a pas que^ le 
cbateau d'abattu; il y a autre cbose encore, il y a bien des 
esp^rances! Nous n' avons plus guere' qn'une heure de 
jour. Je vous conseillo surtout de ne plus fiEdre comme 
bier. Yous ne rapportez pas grand' cbose de vos cbasses. 
On n'entendait d' autre bruit dans la cbambre. H ne faut 
jamais faire parler les bommes autrement qu'ils parleraient 
eux-memes. Je ne doute pas que la vraie devotion ce 
Boit la source du repos. II n'y avait point de jour qui ne' 
fut signal^ par quelque avantage. Votre mattre est 
Espagnol? Ob! non pas,' madame. Je n'ai point h^sit^ 
a venir avec lui en France. Est-il mari^, votre ami? 
Non pas, que je sacbe,^*^ II n'a encore voulu confier son 
secret a personne, pas^^ memo a moi. Je ne connais pas 
d'bommes d^soeuvr^s qui ne s'ennuient. 

1 Anything. "That the earth turns. 'Are essential. ^Muchless. *VeryusefaL 
*There is not merely. "^Little more— daylight ^Pa$ and poMt must not occur 
twice in one sentence. 'Strong negation, not at alt. WThat I know of. ^^Pm, 
in the middle of a sentence, confirms what precedes; non coniradicts it. 
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THE USE AND OMISSION OF THE ARTICLES. 

Pupil. In our last conversation, on the subject of the 
negation, I could perceive that the use of the French articles 
does not always correspond to that of the English ones. Are 
there any cases besides those you then mentioned, in which 
these words are employed in the one language, and omitted 
in the other ? 

Teaches. The definite article, in its three forms, le, la, 
lea, is used in French where the noun is taken in its full 
signification or complete extension, so that we say, La 
France est un heau pays, that is, France, altogether, is a 
fine country; JJ Angleterre est riehe, England, in general, is 
rich. But the article is omitted in such phreises as : Hva 
en France, He goes to some part or other of France ; Voild 
du d/rap de Saxe, There is cloth from some part of Saxony. 
It must be observed, however, that with those names of 
countries, which belong to the masculine, the article is 
usually expressed, to distinguish the gender more easily,* 
thus : LEmperewr du Japan, The Emperor of Japan ; 11 
arrive du Brisil, He arrives from Brazil; La monarchie 
miUtaire du Piimont, The military monarchy of Piedmont. 

P. Is the definite article used with abstract nouns ? 

T. Yes, provided they be considered in their full exten- 
sion, thus : La vertu est aimable, Vamitii ne change pas, 
Virtue is amiable, friendship does not change ; that is, virtue 
in all its phases is amiable ; friendship, in all the force of 
the word, is unchanging. But when abstract nouns, which 
scarcely admit the idea of division, are used in a more 
restricted sense, the article is usually omitted, thus : Jai 
raison, I am right; Vous a/oez tort, You are wrong; Je 
demande raison de cette instdte, I ask satisfaction for this 
insult ; for in many such cases it would be difficult to de- 
cide whether we should use the definite or the partitive 
with most propriety. 

P, Is not the article likewise omitted before nouns pre- 
ceded by certain prepositions ? 

T. It is, especially after a/vec, en, par, and san>s, thus : 
Agir a/vec cowrage. To act with courage; Uennemi iest 

* For farther information on this point, see the SupplemeiitBrs CcyaHCwaJcvavv. 

N 2 
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retir^ sans coup ferir, The enemy withdrew without strik- 
ing a blow ; Deux legons par semaine. Two lessons a- week ; 
Vingt francs par moisy Twenty francs a month. The nouns 
are here used adverbially, and are equivalent to the forms, 
"courageously;" "offering no resistance;*' "weekly," 
&c.f but if the substantive have a more special mean- 
ing, an article or a pronoun must be employed, thus : Agir 
avec prudence^ To act with prudence ; but, Agir avee une 
prudence exMrney To act with extreme prudence ; we say, 
J^ai gagni mon proch sans bourse d^lier, I have won my 
suit without expense ; but, II lui a fallu delier sa howu, 
He has had to open his purse. The article must likewise 
be inserted before a noun which has any other words 
referring to it, for though we say : tPai droit de sorttTy I 
have a right to go out ; we must use the article in the 
following case : tPai le droit de sortir lien queje nCen serve 
rarement. Another case in which the French always omit 
the article is, when a noun is joined with a verb in such a 
manner that they contain but a single idea, and could be 
represented by a single word, as Faire emplette, To pur- 
chase ; Faire feu, To fire ; Chercher dispute^ To quarrel ; 
Rendre visite, To visit, &c. 

P. Are these cases of ellipsis numerous ? 

T. Very numerous, and you must observe them narrowly 
when reading. Another instance in which the article is 
sometimes omitted and sometimes expressed in English, 
but, as a general rule, omitted in French, is when a noun 
is in apposition, or means the same thing, with the one 
which precedes, thus: NapoUon, empereur des Franqaisy 
Napoleon, emperor of the French. However, this ellipsis 
can only take place, provided the first noun distinctly and 
unmistakeably marks out the individual of whom we speak, 
and can never occur where it is the office of the latter noun 
to do so, thus : Elisabeth donna une hague War d sonfamriy 
le comte d'FsseXy Elizabeth gave a gold ring to her favou- 
rite, the Earl of Essex; Connaissez-vous Duval, V6h6nisU? 
Do you know Duval, the cabinet-maker ? 

P. Have you any further rules on this point ? 

T. You must observe that the French always place the 
article before a title, or a profession, or trade, thus; Con- 
naissez-vousle rot George quatre ? Do you know King George 
IV. ? Connait-elle le docteur Vimont ? Does she know Doctor 
Vimont} Avez-vous vu le c?iarpentier Bv,hoisf Have you 
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seen carpenter Dubois? If we prefix to a title the word 
Monsiettr or Madame, we do not on that account misplace 
or omit the article, for we say: Monsieur le Colonel est 
arrivi, The Colonel has arrived; Madame la Comtesse est 
partte, The Countess has set out. 

P. Have I anything farther to learn regarding the 
articles? 

T. You must observe that the definite article is usually 
omitted in proverbial phrases, such as, Pauvreti vCest pas 
vice. Poverty is not vice; to render them more brief and 
pithy. On the contrary, it is repeated in a sentence with 
an adjective in the superlative, thus : C^est Vhomme le plus 
gMreux du monde, He is the most generous man in the 
world. Again, the definite replaces the indefinite article 
in such phrases as, Du drop d dix-huit francs Vwune, Cloth 
at eighteen francs an ell. It is expressed oiterpartir powr, 
and almost always omitted after the vague and indefinite 
en, thus: Je pa/rs pour VAngUterre, I set out for England; 
Je vats en Italie, I go to Italy. 

P. It would appear then, from all you have said, that 
the suppression of the article before a noun renders the 
signification of the latter vague and general, often approach- 
ing that of an adjective? 

T. This may be assumed as a principle. You will 
observe further, that whenever the words nombre and 
quantity are used instead of heaucoup, they never take any 
article, thus: Nomhre d^historiens Vont racontd, Many his- 
torians have related it; Quantite de preuves pourront itre 
fournieSy Many proofs can be furnished. 

P. That is, heaucoup ^historiens, &c. I comprehend. 

T. I shall observe, in the next place, that the article is 
omitted before a noun expressing a means or a material, 
thus: L^ habit de drop. The cloth coat; Les montagnes sont 
couvertes de neige, The mountains are covered with snow; 
also, where the latter noun may be translated adjectively, 
as, Les chants dejoie, The songs of joy, or joyous songs; and, 
in general, where the two nouns form, in English, a com- 
pound substantive, thus : J7n bouton de rose, A rosebud ; 
Uhe tSte d'Spingle, A pin-head. Observe also such ex- 
pressions as, 77ne heure de descente, An hour's descent; Six 
jours de navigation, Six days' sailing; which have some re- 
semblance to those in which we found nouns indicating 
the means or material. 
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P. Do not proper names sometimes take the article? 

71 Yes, and such sentences have some peculiarities 
which we shall do well to notice. In French as in Eng- 
lish we say: Les Bourhons, Us Chars, &c», meaning the 
race or family of the Bourbons, of the Caesars, &c., and 
likewise, Uh Virple, un SuUi, des VirgileSf des 8tdUs, To 
indicate poets like Yirgil, and statesmen like Sully: also, 
Vos deux VirgiUsy mes trots Flines, Your two Virgila, my 
two Plinys, that is, copies of Yirgil and of Pliny. In 
all these cases the proper nouns are treated as common 
ones and are of the same number as the article; but if we 
limit, by a numeral, the number of persons of whom we 
speak, the article is certainly made plural, but the family 
name remains unchanged, thus : Les deux Comeille, les deux 
Ciceron, &c. The same construction is found in French, 
where we speak in English of *' the Platos, the Lockes, the 
Newtons,'' &c., really meaning those eminent men, and 
not merely persons resembling them, thus: Les pltM savants 
des hommeSj les Socrate, les Flaton, les Newton, ont Hi aussi 
les plus religieuXf The most learned of men, the Socrates, 
the Platos, the ^N'ewtons, have also been the most religious. 
In the two last examples it will be perceived that these 
nouns are still regarded as proper, being limited to persons 
who reallg bore them. Again, as it would be sometimes 
impossible to make titles of books plural, for the sake 
of uniformity they still remain in the singular, and 
the article is then always suppressed, as: J* at deux TeU- 
fnaque, I have two copies of Telemachus; Ijnvoyesnnoi 
une douzaine d'ltineraire de Paris d JirusdUm et trots 
Athalie, Send me a dozen copies of "A journal from 
Paris to Jerusalem, " and three Athalies. Observe farther, 
that in speaking of a few celebrated Italians, the definite 
article is prefib^ed to the surname, in imitation of the 
Italian idiom, thus; Le Tasse, Tasso; VArioste, Ariosto; U 
Corrkge, Correggio. We likewise say, Le Christ, bat no 
article is used before Jesus-Christ. 

P, Bo the days of the week take the definite article? 

T. Only when accompanied by an adjective, as: Le 
lundi suivant. The following Monday; but no article is re- 
quired with prochain, and passe, thus: Dimancke prochain, 
Next Sunday; Jeudi passe, Last Thursday. The phrase, 
AUeZ'Vous au marche le jeudi? means, Do yoa go to market 
ev&ry Thursday, or on Thursday in gen^^ 
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P. Do not names of mountains take this article? 
. T, They do, as Ze JAhan, le Mont Blanc, le Vesme, 
Lebanon, Mont Blanc, Vesuvius; and a very few towns, 
like Ztf Caire, Cairo; ZaMecque, Mecca; Ze JSdvre, Havre; 
Za JRochelle, I have only now to inform you of a frequent 
ellipsis of the article, namely, where a sentence resembles 
a climax in its form, or where in order to produce on our 
hearers the greatest possible effect in the least possible 
time, we avail ourselves of a rhetorical licence which per- 
mits us to reject words of minor importance, thus : Pbus 
trauverez Id fortune, naissance, illmtration; You will find 
there fortune, birth, distinction. 

This is aU you require to know theoretically regarding 
the articles; for the rest you must depend on practice and 
observation. 



EXAMPLES. 

Toute la ville a ^t^ reduite en cendres. En tout temps 
la vertu s'est fait estimer. Par le travail on charme 
Tennui. La raison supporte les disgraces, le courage les 
combat. II faut preferer Tutile au brillant. Y a-t-il de 
la toile ^^ en Mande? Avez-vous vu la reine Victoria? 
Connaissez-vous le Prince Albert? Qui est ce monsieur? 
C'est le docteur Dufaux. Elle poussa un cri de joie.* 
Le mariage fat convenu de part et d' autre sans retards et 
sans obstacles. Tous deux, en t^moignage d'estime se don- 
nerent la main en se separant. C'est Satan qui poussa 
Cain au fratricide. II paralt m^diter d'autres projets 
de vengeance.* Je voulais leur ^chapper, mais Tun* d'eux 
veut que je lui raconte le motif de men depart. Je ne 
demande que paix et aise. On lui a donn^ gain de cause.' 
A Monsieur tel ou tel en ville. II a mang^ telle chose 
pour dejeuner. J' en parle avec connaissance de cause. 
EUe tient ^cole. Parlez done raison. Je n'ai pas a vous 
rendre compte de ma conduite. Vous me porterez bonheur. 
Est-ce que j e pourrais vous rendre service ? Mon fr^re tient 
magasin. Je prends plaisir a vous enseigner. II faudra 
mettre fin k cela. Ayez piti^ de mon ignorance. II ne 
veut pas entendre raison. Je ne voudrais faire tort a 
personne. Je suis forc^ de vous donner tort.° II donne 
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tout^ aiix apparences. C'est un bomme k donner carriere^ 
a son esprit. II avait pris racine comme une fleur. Elle 
est digne dc m^pris. Les reveries avaient fait place i on 
l^ger assoupissemcnt. II prit alors k t^moin tout le peaple. 
II m'exhortait k prendre courage. Quelques perBonnes, 
rappelant au roi sa captivity de Madrid, I'myitent k en tiier 
vengeance. L'empereur a recours k une ruse poor 
mettre la duchesse dans ses int^rets. II fnt enferm^ dans 
la tour par ordre du roi. Frenez cet or, mois redoubles de 
z^le. Tout' est sourires, tout est soleil. U cbercbait qne- 
reUe k tout Ic monde. De mon cot^ je prenais gout^ k oes 
conferences. Avec le temps, on y admit les paysans m^mei 
portion du peuple injustement m^pris^e aiUeurs. U a la 
grippe, catarrbe ^pid^mique. On accuse ce magistrat de 
partiaHte. Les nouyelles du Canada sent int^ressantes. 
Cela n'a pas le sens commun.^^ Devant ces faits bien con- 
nus, et qui, pour la soci^te, sent la plus cruelle et la plas 
audacieuse des provocations. Le bee est la partie qui nent 
lieu^' do boucbc aux oiseaux. II est attacb^ au service du 
Mexique. II m' avait laiss^, pour tout b^ritage, ce mann- 
scrit. Tons les secours sont sans effet. Yous avez fedt 
cette fauto par ignorance du genre. Faites-vous usage 
de tb^ ou de cafe ? L'ouvrage formera deux beaux volmnes 
in-8^, imprimis avec luxe sur papier v^lin" superfin. II 
fut rempli d'^pouvante. 

iPine linen. «0f ioy, or joyful, sofvengeanoe, or revengefid. ^Oneofthem. 
^Acknowledged that he was right *To say that you are wrong. ^SaoTifioes all ta 
^Oiveway or scope to. *A11 is. ^oxook a taste In. >>Coininoo aenm. »Takei 
the place of a. ^Vellttm paper. 



EXERCISE. 

How do you like^ Portugal? Give me some Dutch' 
cbeese. Give me a small glass of brandy of Languedoc. 
Burgundy is a fine province. Have you travelled' through 
Normandy ? Yes, and I am very fond of Norman* cider. 
For me, I prefer that of Devonshire. The Swedish iron 
is good, is it not ? I accept without fear all your con- 
ditions. You may speak without danger before her; she 
is discretion itself. She enters first?. The Propoetides 
were changed into rocks' by Venus, for having maintained 
that she was not a goddess. I have seen at Avignon, the 
J^athcr,^ a statue of marble, but I prefer Friendship, an 
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allegorical figure. This® letter was read out. Have you 
to give a lesson to-day? I gave you full powers.^** Ac- 
counts from "Vienna state, that the British Ambassador 
has left that city. You have given me the He," that gives me 
the right of asking an explanation from you. He bowed 
in sign of ^^contentment and of gratitude. He is worthy 
of recompense. Have you not enough money to meet ^*your 
wants ? They were a little tipsy^' and sought a quarrel 
with every one. He has an interest in doing that. Gold 
is of a yellow colour. He wished to bring me assistance." 
All the earth was covered with darkness. There are 
strangers of distinction. The young princes were 
strangled by the orders of their uncle, the usurper of their 
rights. The next day they came to take their place in 
the choir^' of the cathedral. He has not succeeded in put- 
ting his project into execution. He has offered me his 
protection, if I will have recourse to it. He will have 
pity on" my torments. The mountains are covered with 
herds." The degree of honour that every one holds. I 
take two lessons a week. My brother is in California. He 
has torn my handkerchief through malice.^ Spain touches*^ 
Portugal, and Sweden touches Denmark. Do you speak 
to me of Denmark? I come from^ Portugal. I am going 
to Brazil. Do they take iron to Canada? Have you been 
in HoUand? Yes, and in Belgium too. Many people make 
no^ scruple of deceiving in order to augment tieir wealth. 
The Eussians have entered WaUachia.^ An accusation of 
peculation has been directed^ against him. They were 
arrested in the very act of^ conspiracy. She was sur- 
rounded with^ attention and homage. This picture is 
drawn from^ nature. Have you seen the queen of Eng- 
land?*® Who is the king of Piedmont? 

iTrouvez-vous. *D'Hollande. 'Parcouru. *De Normandie. *La discretion 
meme. *La premiere. '^Enrochers — soutenu. ^La baigneuse. *0n donna lecture 
de. ^^Carte blanche. ^^On doune avis de. ^Le dementi — en demander raison. 
I'En signe de contentement. i*Fairefacek. I'^Gris. "Porter secours. ^'^Cliceur 
de r^glise cath6drale. i«De. WTroupeaux. wpar malice. «JAu. «Du. "Bien 
des gens ne font pas scrupule. *<En Valachie. s^Ona — dep6oulat. '^£n flagrant 
d61it de. *'De soins. **I)'apr6s nature. ^'D'Angleterre. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The article is omitted in such expressions as, mourir de 
honte, de faim, Sfc, to die of shame, of hunger, &c., for 
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a reason already assigned, namely, that we conld neither 
well say, to die of the hunger, nor of some hunger ; and in 
the phrases : Qui a besoin de tdbac f Who has need of 
tobacco? Avez'Vous envie de fromage? Do you wish for 
cheese ? because de du fromage ^ de du tahae, would not be 
French. The article is omitted before mSme and pareU 
when preceding nouns which have no other words depend- 
ing on them, thus : Toujours mime vie. Always the same 
life ; Un pareil cos, In a similar case ; Mime date. Of tbe 
same date. In the titles of books the indefinite article is 
omitted, but the definite retained, thus : JERetoire de Urtmee, 
A history of France; Contes des Fies, 'FaiTj Tales; Lu 
Marty rsy The Martyrs; Les Aventures de TeUmague, The 
Adventures of Telemachus; Mudes historiques, ffistoiieal 
Studies ; but we always suppress the article in the rubries 
and sub-titles, thus: Zivre sixihne, Sixth Book; Ckapitre 
Premier, First Book; Fin, The End; Situation et CUmat, 
Situation and ClimaXe ;Premih'eFartie, First Part; Deuxihu 
Exercice, Second Exercise. Custom has also decided on 
the omission of the article before trive in sentences like 
Trive de plaisanteries / de compliments/ Sfc., Have doooe 
with jokii^, with compliments, &c., to express better the 
feeling of impatience which prompts the exclamation. 
Cattse takes no article in such cases as, Je suie eourdy Us 
ans en sont cause , 1 am deaf, my age is the cause; for if we 
said la cause, we should affirm that this was entirely the 
result of time, though disease or other agents may have 
had their share in it. When comme pre<>Bdes a noan, in 
the sense of "under the form of,'' "by the name o^" &c, 
no article is used; as: JVbus ne poss^dons la viriti que eamme 
foi, We only possess virtue as (imder the form of) fJEuth; 
and the same thing occurs where we speak of a word merely 
as a word, as a smaU component part of a language, thus: 
Le poete au contraire, et fentends par poete tout ee qui erie 
des ideesy Sfc, The poet, on the contrary, and I understand 
by poet every one who creates ideas, &c. By the omission 
or insertion of the article in a few familiar phrases^ we 
express actions widely different; Mettons-nous d table, for 
example, means. Let us sit down to our meal, no matter at 
what table it may be; but, Mettons-nous d la t^tble, must 
refer to some particular table near us. One case in which 
the French insert and the English omit the article, is bef<»e 
un, in the sense of one out of several; thus: // itait unjowr 
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d la ehasBe avec le prince Constantino Vun de ses frh'ss, He 
was one day hunting with the prince Gonstantme, one of 
his hrothers. 

PROMISCUOnS EXAMPLES. 

Le prince vint lui demander vengeance. On faisait 
scrapule de boire du lait. H defendit la place avec cinq 
mille hommes de gamison. Le Christ Ta dit comme le 
dit la raison. Le fleuve du Jourdain. La riviere de 
Seine. La discussion est renvoy^e^ a jeudi prochain. 
Gette lumiere est a la fois Evidence et conviction. La 
province du Canada. L'Ue de Cuba. EUe n'attendit memo 
pas que nous fiissions hors de table.^ Sur terre comme 
snr mer. Le Mont de Sion et le Mont des Oliviers. Les 
vins de Chypre et du Liban. Connaissez-vous le Prophete, 
grand op^ra en cinq actes? Elle analysa entre autxes le 
caract^re de Tun d'eux qui m'etait parfaitement connu k 
moi. Je connais ces ^toiles, Tune d'elles est certaine- 
ment Mercure. La Eussie pourrait-elle avoir la Prusse et 
TAutriche pour alliees? Yoila le petit homme qui est 
cause de cet attroupement. Grainmaire ^lementaire avec 
exercices en regard. Ce role est ecrit pour baryton.' Le 
vaisseau de guerre, le Wellington. La fregate a vapeur, 
le Terrible. H a fait preuve d'autant de moderation et de 
longanimity que son rival a fait preuve d'astuce et de 
manvaise foi. H faut que jeunesse^ se passe. Les demieres 
nouvelles du Mexique annoncent une revolte. Son fils, 
qui lui succeda, sut mettre fin aux exces qui se commet- 
talent dans ses etats. II reparut en Hussie apres deux ans 
de voyages et de travaux. On ne trouve plus des Homeres 
et des Lycurgues. Tie du Tasse. Le gout qu'avait 
TAiioste pour les aventures romanesques lui avait fait lire 
dans sa jeunesse quantite d'ouvrages de cette nature. Ce 
tableau est du Corr^ge. Chant XYIII. LeLivredesJeunes 
Filles. Avez-vous lu le Presbyt^re? J*ai achet^ deux 
Paul et Virginie. La Pantoufle de Cendrillon.* Le 
coipte assistait publiquement a cette solennite comme 
ambassadeur extraordinaire de Charles aupres de la r^pub- 
lique. Soit faiblesse, soit honte, il lui a fait peur. Les 
princes de ce pays faisaient gloire d' aimer les sciences et 
de proteger les savants. Le samedi 12 Juillet, on s'assem- 
bla. La mer d'Egypte. Les vastes cours qui faisaient 
face' au palais ^taient remplies elles-memes d'une foule de 
serviteurs. Tout admirateur que je suis du Tasse. £Ue 
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etait vetae d'un costume d'amazoneJ Le bruit d'un coup 
de feu retentit a peu de distance. II ^tait, comme sa 
sceur, d'assez petite taille. Userez-vous de repr^saiUes ? 
Tout ^tait joie et allegresse dans la nature. Madame est 
malade, repondit-il dans un mauvais baragouin,^ dont nous 
faisons grace a nos lecteurs. £lle se mit k fondre en 
larmes. Toute la ville ^tait en combustion. H fait grand 
cas® de vous. Et en meme temps, se rapprochant du sol- 
dat, il lui dit a mi-voix. Les dames ^taient rang^es en 
demi-cercle. Un grand divan de velours r^gnait tout an- 
tour. n nous fit signe de nous approcber et de nons 
asseoir pr^s de lui. Son pere n' etait aguerri contre una 
pareille^^ epreuve. Sous deux sourcils noirs et d^lies 
etaient deux yeux de meme couleur". II n'^tait roi que 
de nom. Le Cavalier Bemin, le plus fameux arcbitecte 
de r Italic, fut appele a Paris. Le medecin Claude Fer- 
rault proposa le magnifique peristyle actuel du Louvre, 
Tun des plus beaux morceaux de Tarcbitecture modeme. 

iPut off. "Risen from dinner. 'Ellipsis {for une yoix de). ♦Proverb (Boys 
will be boys). ^Cinderella. •Opposite to. ''Riding-habit. ^Brogae — roare. 
^Esteems inu-jh. ^^Pareille requires the article here, for it means, nteh m trtwM 
thii one. i^Equivalent to, simUarly coloured. 

EXERCISE. 

He married tbe daughter of Frederick III. King of^ 
Denmark. From this marriage sprung* King Charles XIL 
the most extraordinary man perhaps that has ever existed. 
A game is proposed, in which tbe custom is to sit in the 
form of a circle. The earth vras everywhere clad' with 
tbe freshest verdure. A few instants afterwards, he sent 
us his first physician. He arrived at the castle in com- 
pany with an old nobleman. She fell on her knees at the 
foot of her father's bed. He has vowed* never to marry. 
It is tbe distinguishing' and invariable costume of church- 
men for many centuries past. There were some moments 
of silence. He drew near the cur6, with whom he under- 
took to talk about shooting and hunting.' Do you know 
that you have treated me' severely for some time ? *As 
soon as it was® daylight, she called one of her maids. He 
replied by a slight inclination of his head. They placed 
themselves* around the table, in the form of a horse-shoe. 
He had become ^° a Catholic to ascend tbe throne. 

^lioi de is the most usual form. «Naquit le— jamais 6t^ sur la terre. SReretae 
de. *Fait voeu de ne jamais. ^Distinctif. ftTir et venerie. ''Me tenez rigaenr. 
• Fit jour— I'une — filles de chambre. »0n prit place — en forme de. >os»^tait fait— 
monter sur. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

COSBESPONDINa TEN8BS.— COMPLEMENTS OF ADJECTIVES. 

Pupil. Good morning, sir, I mentioned to you, the other 
day, that I was anxious to obtarn farther information about 
the mode of forming French sentences, for I find that in 
rendering English into French, I often misplace the words, 
at least, if I may judge by the sound; and I sometimes 
combine them so as to leave the sense anything but free 
from ambiguity. 

Teacheb. I know what you mean, and as you do not 
seem to have very clear ideas of the causes of your embar- 
rassment, I shall proceed to enumerate and explain them 
to you. 

P. I shall be very grateful to you, sir. 

T, Before we speak of the order in which the individual 
words should succeed each other, it wiU be well to glance 
at a couple of grammatical difficulties which perplex most 
students in writing French. One of these is the use of 
what are called corresponding tenses; especially those of 
the subjunctive. I have already explained to you under 
what circumstances this mood is to be employed ; but, as its 
name signifies, being tlways subjoined to the indicative 
by a conjunction, its tenses must be used in harmony with 
those of the verb it follows. Hence, suppose we wish to 
express present time and put the first verb in the present 
indicative, if by its nature this verb requires to be followed 
by the subjunctive, the second verb will be also in the 
present of tiie latter mood, thus: Le roi veut qu^il meure, 
It is the will of the king that he dies. If the first verb be 
in the future indicative, the second must, in this case 
likewise, be in the subjunctive present, as the nearest 
approach to a future, which in the subjunctive is wanting, 
thus: Ufaudra que vom mouriez, You will have to die. 

P. So far good, so long as the second verb indicates pre- 
sent or future time; but jnay not the first verb be in the 
present or future of the indicative, while the second verb 
indicates an action or event already accomplished? 

T, In that case we shall put the second verb in the 
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Bubjanctive perfect, thus: II 9uJU qu*un hannite homm 
n*ait rim n^gligi powr faire riussir une entreprise, It is 
enough that an honest man has neglected nothmg to make 
an enterprise succeed; Je douterai toujour s quHl ait fait tout 
ses efforts, I shall still doubt that he has made all his efforts. 

P. So that the present and future of the indicatiYe are 
joined with the subjunctive present, to indicate a passing or 
a future action, and the same tenses, when we wish to point 
out something past, are united with the subjunctive perfect? 

T, Just so. But again, it might occur that ihe first 
verb, being negative or interrogative, or requiring for some 
other reason to be followed by a verb in the subjunctive, 
would, moreover, require this verb to be in the conditional, 
and in such a case the conditional, which is wanting in 
the subjunctive mood, is represented by the imperfect or 
compound imperfect, thus : Je ne doiUe pas qu^U ne r^ussii 
aveo voire appui, I do not doubt that he would succeed 
with your assistance; Je ne pense pas que cette affaire eAt 
r^ussi sans voire intervention, I do not think that thisafGnir 
would have succeeded without your intervention. 

P, But suppose the first verb be in the imperfect or con- 
ditional, by what tense of the subjunctive is it to be 
followed ? 

T, By the imperfect, thus : Les Romains ne voulaient point 
de victoires qui coiitassent trop de sang. The Romans did not 
wish for victories which would cost too much blood; Sparte 
Hait sohre avant que Socrate eUt %oui la sohriHd, Sparta 
was sober before Socrates had praised sobriety. 

F, And if the verb requiring the subjunctive be in the 
perfect of the indicative? 

T. Then the second verb will be in the perfect of the 
subjunctive, provided that the action expressed by it be 
past, thus: Charles XII. a M le premier qui ait eu V am- 
bition d'itre conquirant, sans avoir envie d^agrandir ses itats, 
Charles XII. has been the first who has had the ambitidi 
of being a conqueror, without having a wish to increase 
his states. But suppose the last verb expresses something 
conditional, it must of course be put in the imperfect sub- 
junctive, thus: Bieu apermis que les irruptions des harhares 
renversassent V empire romain, God has permitted that the 
irruptions of the barbarians should overcome the Roman, 
empire. 

P. I perceive. 
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T. From these rules and examples you may establish, 
as a principle, that verbs corresponding in time should be 
put as nearJy as possible in corresponding tenses, and vice 
versOy hence we could not translate, "I did not know that 
you had left Prance, ** by the phrase, Je n^aipas su que vous 
ayez quitU la Usance, but by Je rCai pas su que vom eusstez 
quitU la France; since the time of the latter verb is 
anterior to that of the former. 

P. Have we to notice the correspondence of any other 
tenses? 

T. Yes, that of the imperfect and conditional, thus: 
Vous sertez heureux si vous etiez hon, You would be happy ^ 
if you were good. 

P. Do the tenses which have similar names in French 
and English quite correspond in their employment ? 

T, Not quite. The use of the present tense for the 
future, as: J^t/ vais d V instant, is, of course, easily under- 
stood by the Englishman who says, I am going there this 
moment, yet as a general rule, in French, unless an action 
is to be performed the same day in which we speak, it is 
better to use the future, thus: tPy irai dans trois jours, I 
shall go there in three days; except, indeed, in familiar 
conversation, in which it is generally the present that we 
use, when we mention the precise time of the accomplish- 
ment of a coming event, thus: tPy vais demain, 

F. What tense follows the conjunction si} 

T, Si, when referring to future time, is always followed 
by the present, provided the other verb be in the future, 
thus: II sera ricompensi, s^il travaille, He will be recom- 
pensed if he works. Should the other verb, however, be 
in the present, that which follows si will be in the future, 
thus : F ignore si mon frere viendra. We have already seen 
that si very often precedes the imperfect, when the latter 
corresponds to the conditional, but it should never be fol- 
lowed, as sometimes occurs in English, by the latter tense. 
Notwithstanding, it is sometimes joined with the imperfect 
subjunctive, instead of the indicative, and in this case, the 
verb of the next clause will be in the same mood and tense, 
thus: Si elle n^e^t point avouS d son maitre qu'elle le voyait 
veiller la nuit, celui-ci ne VeUt pas fait changer de logement. 
If she had not acknowledged to her master that she saw 
him sitting up at night, the latter would not have made 
her change her lodging. 

02 
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p. Is not the present sometiines used in French, where 
the English employ the preterite? 

T, Not unfrequently, and this is chiefly done with a 
yiew to interest the listener in the narration, as in the 
following example: Coriolan, ne trowoant point d^amUe en 
campagne qui s^ oppose d ses desseins, avance t<mf<mr8, emporte 
Zavinium, et vient ensuite camper d cinq milles de Bome^ 
Coriolanus, finding no army in the field to oppose his 
designs, always advanced, carried Lavinium, and came to 
encamp at five miles from Home. 

P. What is the difference between the imperfect and 
the preterite? 

T. The preterite or historical tense is employed to ex- 
press an action which took place at a certain time, and 
which did not or could not occur again, thus: II arriva 
avant lejour. He arrived before day-light; Ze malheurem 
mourut d lafleur de son dge. The poor fellow died in the 
flower of his age. The imperfect, on the contrary, ex- 
presses an action or event either of frequent occurrence or 
one which took place simultaneously with something else, 
but without any hint of its completion being given, thus: 
Notia dinions ordinairement d quatre heures, We were 
accustomed to dine at four o'clock; LorsquefHais a Fevey, 
fallais me promener torn les matins, When I was at Vevey 
I went to walk every morning. 

P. Does the future differ in its use from the same tense 
in English? 

T, In one respect it does; that is, it often expresses 
an insinuation; thus: Vous aure% mat pris vos mesures, 
You will have (that is, you have probably) taken your 
measures badly; a form of expression, however, which we 
occasionally hear in some parts of England. The condi- 
tional is likewise used in one sense which merits attention, 
namely, when we desire to intimate that we have been in- 
formed of something by another person, without our being 
willing to vouch for it, thus : Jl serait venu, By what they 
say he is come. It is sometimes also equivalent to the 
English "Is it possible?" thus: L^ auriez-vous connuef 
existerait-elle encore? Is it possible that you could have 
known her? does she still exist? There is one case in 
which we find two conditionals in the same sentence, that 
is, where the qm which unites them is equivalent to and 
yet, for example: Lafoudre serait tombSe queje n^atiraispas 
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etd plm epou/oanUe, A thunderbolt might have fallen, and 
yet I shonld not have been more alarmed; J^au/rais eu man 
paletot ce sow qu'il n^auratt pas He de trop, I might have 
had my paletot this evening, and yet it would not have 
been superfluous. 

P. I think that I now understand the tenses tolerably- 
well. 

T. In that case I shall take up another point, an ac- 
quaintance with which is iDdispensable. You are no 
doubt aware that where an adjective does not qualify a 
noun it is usually followed by a clause to which gram- 
marians have given the technical name of complement, 
from its serving to complete the sense. This complement 
is joined to the adjective by a preposition, and care must 
be taken that the one which we employ is consistent with 
the signification of the adjective. Knowing as you do that 
the preposition d expresses either movement towards or 
that it is equivalent to at or in, you will readily compre- 
hend that it must follow such adjectives as those which 
occur in the following sentences: Ze ecsur de Vhomme ingrat 
est semhlahle d, un desert. The heart of an ungrateful man 
is like a desert; Votre ami est superieur d. son frere, Your 
friend is superior to his brother. 

P. Are not many adjectives also joined with de? 

T. Yes, a large number, as the following examples will 
show: Je suis content de vous, I am content with you; II 
est cMri de sa familU, He is loved by his family. You 
must observe farther that adjectives expressing scarcity or 
abundance are properly joined with en, those indicating 
kindness or unlandness take envers, those denoting com- 
panionship have a^ec, and those like alarmant, consolant, 
more properly take pour. Your safest rule is to employ 
such prepositions after the adjectives as will express your 
meaning with the least possible obscurity, thus you say: 
La sante est incompatible (wec unentier repos. Health is incom- 
patible with entire repose; II est consolant powr un ph'e 
de voir ses enfants heureux, It is consoling for a father to see 
his children happy ; Notre siecle est fScond en grands hommes. 
Our age is fecund in great men; II est affable envers tout 
le monde; il est bienveillant powr chacun, He is affable 
towards all; he is kindly to every one. 

P. I am so sensible of the importance of understanding 
these points well that I shall trouble you with no more 
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questions till I have reflected a little on what you have told 
me, and to-morrow, if you please, we shall resume this 
conversation. 



EXAMPLES. 

Quel {igo avait votre p^re lorsqu'il est mort?^ Si nous 
avions un chicn, nc faudrait-il pas lui donner h manger? 
Bi ce bois ^tait plus sec, se fendrait-il plus facilement? 
J'^tais accabl^ de tristesse faute de^ quelque instruction 
qui p^t nourrir mon esprit et le soutenir. Au sortir de 
Tassembl^^e cUo fait? promettre aux str^litz une augmen- 
tation de paie et des presents; ses ^missaires excitent 
surtout la soldatesque centre la famille des Kanskin. 
Enfin, Sophio fait remettre entre leurs mains une liste de 
quarante seigneurs qu*elle appeUe leurs ennemis et ceux de 
r^tat, et qu'ils doivent massacrer. II n' avait que neuf 
ans et faisait deja concevoir de grandes esperances. Dien 
ere a Ic monde. J'avais a peine dix ans quand je perdis 
mon p(^re. Si vous aviez fait un pas de plus, vous seriez 
tombee dans le precipice. Vous pourrez le faire k votre 
aise. II se consulte, incertain s'il I'abordera ou s'il passera 
son chemin. Votro ami serai t-il* d^j^ oubli^ ? Quand vous 
serez'^ mort, aurez-vous besoin de pain? Si ce marchand 
trompe ses chalands, il ne fera pas fortune. Que devien- 
drez-vous* si vous ne trouvez pas ce que vous avez perdu? 
Si vous m'assuriez que cette chose est vraie, croyez-vous 
que j'en doutasse le moindrement? Je me suis pass^^ de 
viande pendant tout le temps que j'etais en mer. J'avais 
mal de tete ce matin quand je vous ai rencontr^.® N'etiez- 
vous pas malade lorsque je suis arrive de la campagne? Ma 
soBur ne savait pas encore la nouvelle lorsqu'elle a ^crit 
cette lettre. Mademoiselle B. avait-elle sa robe blanche 
lorsque vous Tavez vue? On n' avait pas d^ja sonne les 
cloches lorsque les pompiers' sent accourus au feu. Le 
pauvre homme avait beaucoup mange la veille du jour 
qu'il est mort. Le voyageur etait parvenu au terme de 
son vo5'age lorsqu'il s'est casse la jambe. Aviez-vous 
dejeune quand je suis venu?^° II n' avait pas fini son 
ouvrage lorsque nous sommes venus. J'^tais n^*^ lorsque 
vous etes n^. Lorsque le vent se levera^* le navire mettra 
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a la Toile. Si vous ^tiez moins negligent, vous seriez plus 
avance. Si votre montre retarde vous ferez Men de Tavan- 
cer. II m'avait confie cette lettre afin que je la remisse*' 
en mains propres. Ne croyez-vous pas qu'il eut et^ pru- 
dent que nous prissions nos manteaux? II serait inutile que 
vous fissiez le feu ' avant que la compagnie n'arrivat. 
Seriez-vous fache que** je remplisse d'eau la bouteiUe? 
EUe ne pouvait pas attendre que nous repondissions avant 
de nous faire de nouveUes questions. 

^When he died. *For want of. ^The present instead of the preterite. ^Is it 
possible that. ^You are. ^Will become of you. ''Done without. ^The peribot 
is preferred to the preterite in familiar conversation. ^Firemen. ^^When I came. 
i^Was already bom. ^When the wind rises (future after lonque and quand). 
"Might deliver it. ^Because I filled. 



EXERCISE. 

After thou hadst made all this noise, he made me come 
down. When you had put your foot in the carriage, we 
were reassured. Instead of instructing yourself you have 
been playing for two hours. Could you* be jealous? He 
acknowledged^ to us that he was meditating for a long 
time a project which he would communicate to us the next 
day. When I came' to myself, when I began to revive 
and to call together my ideas, I was in bed, and by the 
feeble light of a lamp I saw two men. They obtained, 
not without dificulty, that the quarrel should have no* 
had consequences. We sang together a grand musical 
scene. We saw only the great sea as far as our sight 
could reach.* If that was not true, the wisdom of which 
they boast? would be much less meritorious. When I die,' 
will you be very sorry? I did not believe that he would 
set out to-day. I doubt whether he is wise, and I shall 
never believe that he can^ be happy. That is the best 
horse that you can find. I doubt whether you have done 
what I commanded you to do. I cannot believe that you 
were reading* yesterday, nor that you would study now if 
I were absent. I question whether he would have bowed** 
to me, if he had met me. Did you not think that he 
would not have been so sick if he had been more prudent ? 
Yes, and I should have questioned whether" he would 
have recovered if he had not changed his conduct. I 
should like that you would succeed." Do you think that 
he can sing better than I ? He had a four-wheeled carriage 
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when he was" rich. When I was youngor I danced more 
than I do^^ at present. There is the coat that I wore last 
winter. When I went ont in the evening, I often got 
cold. My frend was not yet dressed when I went" to 
look for him. What was the servant doing when yon 
called^^ her? This poor woman sold 8({)ples and pears when 
she was living here. Because^^ you were losing yonr 
time, did it follow that I should lose mine? I was waiting 
till my sister should write to me in order to write to her. 
It would be a pity" that they should destroy these trees, 
although they bear no fruit. I should be ready to unde^ 
take anything at all,^' provided that I were furnished with 
money. He wished^ that I should set out immediately, 
and that I should return before the end of the year. Al- 
though we replied to several questions, was that*^ a reason 
why we should reply to all ? It would® be strange tliat 
these trees should produce £ruit in winter. In casi^ that 
you opened the door, there would be reason to fear that 
the dog would go out. 

^Seriez-Yous. ^Avoua — dont il nous ferait part 'Bevina — renaatre — raasembte 
— couch6, et k la foible. ^X'ciHt pas de suite. ^^Attendre. *Dont on ae vante. 
iFuture. vPuisse. ^Itnp. Sub. loSaluS. iKTaurais dout6 qa'U. uj«p. M. 
I'Etait. i^Queje ne danse. ^^Quand j'ai 6t6 le. ^^L'ayez. "De ce que irooa— 
s'ensuivait-il. ^^I\ sorait dommage qu'on. i*Quoi que ce soit— que je raase. *tl 
exigeait s^Fitait-oe— pour que. **I1 serait 6trange. *>Au oaa qua voos-'fl sonic 
k craindre que. 



EXAMPLES OF COMPLEMENTS OF ADJECTIVKS. 

La haine est aveugle sur^ sa propre cause. La doctrine 
d'une vie a venir est necessaire pour toute soci^t6 civile. 
Je n'ai pas Tavantage d'etre connu de* vous. Get officier est 
fiddle a son prince. Les paresseux sent inutiles au monde 
et a eux-memes. Vous etes trop probe pour ^tre habile a 
flatter. Ma soeur est affable envers tons. H faut que le 
courtisan^ soit assidu au prince. Les esprits d^licats sont 
quelquefois ingenieux a se tourmenter. Soyez tranquille 
sur* mon avenir. J'etais inquiet sur vous. Je suis sen- 
sible a votre bonte. Saisi de respect. Tun d'eux se pros- 
teme. Nous etions affaiblis par les privations et les 
souffrances de toute nature. Cette retraite fut connue des 
rebeUes. II fut touche de compassion. Vous m'en voyez 
aussi surpris que vous. Je suis desespere de* n'avoir pu 
aller a ce rendez-vous. Cette esp^ce de poesie est particu- 
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li^re aux Franqds. La place publique etait encoinbr^e 
de curieux. L'arm^e que certains homines avaient sonill^e 
de leurs esp^rances, est prete a faire son devoir, elle a des 
chefs pleins d' Anergic, pleins de patriotisme, de respect et 
de d^vouement pour la loi. Cette malheureuse soci^te 
est vouee* a des agitations. Un peuple devient solidaire^ 
de son gouvemement. II n'est farouche que pour votre 
soci^t^ corrompue, voyez s'il est sauvage avec les gens de 
bien. 

iTo Its. "To you. *Goartier. *About. *0n account ofl •Devoted, ^ail for. 



EXERCISE ON COMPLEMENTS OF ADJECTIVES. 

I am indignant at^ so much selfishness and tyranny. 
I am much flattered by* this visit. Abrupt and severe 
with every one, he was for me full of kindness and indul- 
gence. Day has succeeded to that night fertile in events. 
He is delighted with^ his new hat. Are you displeased 
with me ? The young girl is given up to* her thoughts. 
He was favourable to my justification. Seized with*^ sur- 
prise and fury, she treats the countess with extreme 
violence.* Ashamed and touched to the quick' by the re- 
proaches of his brother, he rises hastily.® He was deaf to 
the advice'' of my mother. Scarcely was he informed of 
their perfidy, when^° he went out. He withdraws in des- 
pair^^ at this new event. The king is not responsible for" 
his acts. Are we to be exposed to civil war? Being in 
want of ^^ everything, my position was excessively critical. 
This country is watered^* by the most beautiful rivers, rich 
in pastures, and covered with crops. "When this law 
will no longer be conformable to your wishes,'^ you 
will desire no more of it. They wished to declare this 
assembly contrary to the law. 

^De tant. «De. *De son. *Livr6e k. *De. •Emportement ''Vivement 
ploru6 des. 8Pr6cipitamment. »Aux conseils. WQu'il. 11D680I6 de. **De. 
"D6pourvu de. i*Arro86 des — de moissons. **A vos Yolont6s,vousn'en voudrez 
plus. 



DIFFICULTY XIX. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 
ORDER OF WORDS AND CLAUSES. SPECIAL 0BSERYATI0B8. 

Teacher. You were yesterday complaiiiing of the diffi- 
culties of construction, and I endeavoured to diTniniah them 
for you. I shall to-day go a little more into detail on the 
Mine subject. In the simplest form of an affirmative sen- 
tence, consisting of an agent, a verb, and an object, the 
French order precisely corresponds to the English, if the 
accusative be a noun, thus, Je conna%% voire ami, I know 
your friend. If the object bo a pronoun, our order, for 
reasons already stated, will be, Je le connais. Increasing 
our sentence by a qualifying word, it stands thus : 

Je connais voire ami malheureux. 

This is the first divergence from the English order. 
Let us now insert an adverb : 

Je connais hien voire ami malheureux. 

Here we depart still farther from the English constrac- 
tion, which would be, "I have known your nnfortonate 
friend well.'' If a clause be added to the original sentence 
by means of a preposition, it will follow the accusative oi 
direct regimen, as it is called by grammarians, to distingniBh 
it from the annexed or indirect one, thus: 

J^ai regu un cadeau de mon phe. 

This rule, however, only holds good when the two regi- 
mens are about tlie same length, otherwise we shall always 
endeavour to terminate with the longer one, thns: 

Tai regu de lui ce beau cadeau, 

J^ai regu de mon pere le cadeau queje vous ai montri Mr. 

FcTFiL. But the nominative sometimes follows the verb? 

T, In an affirmative sentence rarely. The most usoil 
case is when the accusative relative pronoun q%^y preceded 
by its antecedent or the adverb oii, where, stands imme- 
diately before the verb, thus: L* argent que prend ee mtr- 
chand a V air faux. The money that the shop-keeper takei 
appears bad; a more elegant turn than the usual one, 
L^argeni que ce marchand prend, Sfe,: Le roi attaquaU d U 
droiie du camp, oH iiaii le quartier au czar. The king attacked 
at the right of the camp, where the quarters of the czar 
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were. I shall give you another case in which the pronoun, 
(not the noun) is put, in an afBrmative sentence, after the 
verb; I mean, where adverbs such as, d peine, atissi, du 
mains, peut-Stre, encore, en vain, toujowa^ &c., which we are 
accustomed to see following the verb, stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or a clause, to strike the attention more 
forcibly, thus: Peut-Hre en awrai-je hesoin, Perhaps I shall 
have need of it; Tw/yours est-il, It is still a fact; Du moins 
il a de quoi vivre, At least he has the means of living; JB!n 
ifain chereheriez-vous VMemel, You would seek in vain the 
Eternal. The pronoun follows the verb, also, in siusii 
phrases as dit-il, said he; and usually in exclamatory sen- 
tences, thus : Que nepuia-jevoua exprimer ce queje sens si hien! 
Why can I not express to you what I so well. feel! It 
may also sometimes occur that this transposition is neces- 
sary in order to place an important word at the beginning 
of the sentence, but it belongs more particularly to the 
interrogative construction. The interrogation is then 
formed, if the nominative be a pronoun, by simply in- 
verting its position, thus: Je vais, I go; Vom allez, You go; 
Vais-je} Do I go? Allez-votisf Do you go? Where the pro- 
noun, however, is in the first person, it is more customary 
to use the locution, Est-ce queje vais ? literally, Is it that I 
go? and this prevents us from confoundrag such forms as 
parld-je? and parlai-je? Even with the otiier persons it is 
much used, for JSst-ce que vous y allezf is more ordinary 
and familiar than T altez-vovs? 

P. Suppose the nominative be a noun, how do we form 
the interrogation? 

T. It is customary to repeat the nominative and then 
ask the question by means of a pronoun, thus: Voire phre 
est-il maladef Is your father ill? Ma maison n^est-elle pas 
vendue f Is not my house sold? If the nominative be a 
compound pronoun, such as celui, le mien, &c., we treat it 
like a noun, thus: Celui qui nCa parU n^ est-il pas votre 
cousin f Is not he who spoke to me your cousin ? J*ai vu 
votre cheval; le mien n^ est-il pas plus heau} I have seen your 
horse; is not mine finer? As the pronoun must follow the 
verb, in order to form a question, suppose the interrogative 
sentence is likewise negative, we necessarily begin with ne, 
if we have no noun, thus: iV^ la connaissez-vous pas? Do 
you not know her? Ne le lui donnez-vous pas? Do you not 
give it to him? 

P 
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P. Do we not frequently find the n^;ative adyerbs 
jamais and Hen at the head of a sentence? 

T, We do; jamais so placed is particularly emphatic, for 
the phrase, Jamais je n*ai vu de tel hammey Never have I seen 
such a man, is much stronger than Je n*ai jamais vu detel 
hommey a word being more emphatic at the banning or 
end of a phrase than in the middle. yThen. jamais \i&g^n& 
a sentence, the proper position of ne is immediately fdter 
the nominative. We often find rien at the head of a 
phrase where there is an ellipsis of il y a, thus: Bien ie 
plus charmant que ces images. Plus is used elliptically also, 
as in the phrase: Plus de hitises! No more folly ! 

P. Pray, sir, what is the exact position of the adverb 
in a sentence ? 

T. After the verb, when in a simple tense, thus: Upark 
lien le Fran^ais, He speaks French well; or between the 
auxiliary and the verb, when in a compound tense, thus: 
// a lien parU, He has spoken well. It is better, however, 
in general, to put adverbs of more than two syllables after 
the verb, thus: Tl sait le Urangais parfaitement, He knows 
French perfectly; Cet accident est arrivi mal d jfropes, 
This accident has happened unseasonably. Many adv^bs, 
also, require to be followed by que, either immediately, 
or by placing the latter at the commencement of the next 
clause, thus: A peine eurent-ils reeonnu les quartiers is 
Vennemi, quails les attaqu^ent de tous eotds, Scarcely had 
they recognised the quarters of the enemy, when they 
attacked them on all sides; Aussitdt qv^il le verra, U 1m 
reprochera son imprudence, As soon as he sees him he will 
repro£ich him with his imprudence. 7^t ou tard, sooner 
or later, stands at the head of the phrase, as well as adverbs 
of time, in general, when they are too important to be placed 
after the verb, thus: T6t ou iard il riussira. Sooner or later 
he will succeed; Aujourd^hui il dine ehes moi, d&mam H 
partira. To-day ho dines with me, to-morrow he sets out 
Observe the position of tantdt and plus, in the following 
examples: Tantdt elle rit, tantdt ellepleure, Sonietimes she 
laughs, sometimes she weeps: Plm il est riclie, plus Hesi 
malhsureux, The richer he is, the more unhappy is he. 

P. What is the position of the adverb in a negatiTe 
sentence? 

T, If the adverb be a word of no great importance, or 
Auch as requires in English no stress of the voice, it is 
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thrown in between the verb and the negative particle ^%w, 
thus : Le sort ne vous a peut-Stre pas placi dans une bonne 
positum, Fortune has perhaps not placed you in a good 
position ; but we should say : Vous n^agissez pas sagement, 
xou are not acting wisely; for the adverb is here too im- 
portant to be passed over rapidly. 

P. When an adverb accompanies an adjective, does it 
precede it, as in English ? 

T. It does, but we must except autant, for though we 
say : Cette qualiU est aussi estimable que rare, using 
autant, W9 say : estimable autant que ra/re ; that is : This 
quality is as estimable as rare, or, as in the latter case, 
sstimabk as mueh as rare, 

P, How do we place moi-mSme, lui-mSme, Sfc, ? 

T. If these words be not themselves nominatives, they 
follow the verb, or its adverb, provided the nominative be 
a conjunctive pronoun, thus: Je poursuivis mot-mSme 
le eours de mon voyage, I pursued myself the course of my 
journey ; H ne sait plus lui-mSme d quoi s^en tenir, He no 
longer knows himself what to do. "WTiere the nominative 
is a noun, these words usually follow it, as: Ze del hi- 
mime semblait avoir aplani les obstacles, Heaven itself 
seemed to have removed the obstacles. In the last example 
the sense requires the pronoun to rest, as it were, on the 
noun; but in the preceding ones, on the verb. 

P. When should we introduce a sentence by the imper- 
sonal pronoun il? 

T. When we wish to direct the attention more to the 
nominative than to the verb, thus : II ne vient personne, 
il n'arrivera rien, "No one will come, nothing will happen. 

P. What words most commonly unite parts of sentences ? 

T. The clauses of sentences are generally united by the 
conjunction et or mais, but never use both together, even 
where this occurs in English, thus : tPai id bea/ucovp d'' ennui 
et peu d^amussment, 1 have here much weariness and but 
little amusement. Besides the other conjunctions there 
are also conjunctive phrases, like sans eela (without that) 
of frequent use, as : II faisait mauvais temps, sans cela je 
serais parti, It was very bad weather, otherwise I should 
have set out. 

P, Do we repeat the conjunction et before each noun in 
a sentence ? 

T. We do, in case that et — et can be translated by both — 
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and; thus : Ut le riehe et U pituvre, et le faibie §t le fmij 
Both the rich and the poor, both the weak and die strong ; 
elsewhere, it is placed, as in English, only before the krt, 
as : Lespritf la science, et la vertu, Intellect, science, and 
virtue. 

P. I perceive that you repeat the article before each 
noun ; am I to imitate you in this ? 

21 Thi» is necessary, otherwise we ahonld not know 
whether the noun is to be taken in its widest extensLon or 
only partitivcly, we say, then : Zefeu, Pair, et Veau^ Kie, 
air, and water. Here, of course, it is evident that the 
objects mentioned are distinct from eadi oth^ being all 
nouns, but where adjectives are employed, with a sing^ 
substantive, the article will be repeated only where there 
is a noun understood, hence we say: JOanden ei le nomfeau 
continent t The old and new world, that is, V ancient eonUimHtf 
SfCy La bonne et la mamaise fortune, Good and bad fortune; 
but Lee belles et fertiles plaines, The beautifiil and fertile 
plains. 

P, I perceive that in the last example we mean the 
same and not different places. Since we are on the sub- 
ject of repetition, pray, sir, should we also repeat the 
nominative pronouns before each verb ? 

T, In the lively and rapid style we omit them, as : M 
volaire, avettgle, condamne, pardonne, He enlightens, blinds^ 
condemns, pardons; in the more grave and energetic style 
we repeat them, thus : II eclaire, il aveugle, Sfc, so that 
this is chiefly a matter of taste. But if, in the same sen- 
tence, wo pass«from the negative to the affirmative form, 
as, Vous n^a/vez pas d^a/rgent et vous voulex voyager, Yon 
have no money and you wish to travel; it is better to re- 
peat the pronoun, to mark distinctly where the negative 
terminates, but if we add a negative to an affirmative 
clause, as : Je Vai vu et je vCen puis oroire mes yeux, I have 
seen it and cannot believe my eyes ; though it is perhaps 
better to repeat it, yet as ne point out dearly the bqpn- 
ning of the negative clause, it is not indispensable, and we 
may very well say : Je Vai vu et rCen puis ennre m&s yeia* 

P, I have another question. If we use in the same 
sentence two or more pronouns of different persons, is it 
necessary to sum them up by a plural one ? 

T, It is customary, but not necessary. We say, it is 
true : Voire frhre et moi nous avons 6ti trdsHnquiets, Your 
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brother and I have been much alarmed; but the following 
sentence is equally correct : Son p^re, sa mhre et mot le lui 
avans difendu, His father, mother, and I, have forbidden 
him to do it. Prom the latter sentence you will perceive 
that the possessive pronouns are repeated in the same cir- 
cumstances as the articles, and you will understand why it 
is only found once in the sentence : Vo8 Ions et utiles offices j 
Your good and useful offices, and you may then assume, as 
a principle, that determinatives, that is, words which de- 
termine the gender and number of a noun, such as articles, 
and demonstrative and possessive pronouns, must be placed 
before each substantive. 

P. Is it also necessary to repeat the prepositions ? 

T. It is better, for the sake of clearness, to repeat de^ 
en^ d, and sans, thus : CPest d. mot de parlery d vous ^en- 
tendret It is my business to speak, yours to listen ; Un 
paix et en guerre, In peace and war. The other prepositions 
are repeated only when, we wish to give more energy to 
the expression, or when we use two nouns in opposition, 
as : Dans la paix et dans la guerre. 

P. I have another question. How am I to recollect the 
list of adjectives given by most grammarians, which, we 
are told, precede their nouns ? and why do these adjectives 
not follow their substantives, like the rest ? 

T, EecoUect what I have already told you, that in a 
French sentence, as a general rule, we try to place the more 
important words after those of less consequence, if we can- 
not begin the phrase with them, Ko w, the adj ectives which 
usually precede a noun, such as, hea/a, vietuc, jeune, express 
qualities about which there may be very different opinions, 
for every man has hite own ideas of what is beautiful j a child 
has one idea of what age is, and a man has another very 
dissimilar; a person who knows HtUe of the world may 
conjsider a thing grand, excellent, magnifique, which 
another who has seen much, may £nd paltry enough. 
You will then perceive why we generally say: Une belle 
femme, un vieux monsieur, d^exeellent vin, un magnifique 
passage, so as to draw the attention rather to the objects 
themselves than to the qualities attributed to them; but 
when we speak of peculiarities or qualities which the 
objects indisputahlg possess, we say. La langue anglaise, une 
table ronde, un mouchoir rouge, directing the attention 
rather to the adjective than the noun. The fallacy of the 

pa 
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assertion of many writers, that the location of the adjectives 
depends entirely on the sound, is self-evident when we 
reflect, that there is scarcely an adjective in the language 
which may not ho found, in the host authors, sometimes 
hefore and sometimes after the noun; for example, though 
all grammarians tell us that adjectives of colour are placed 
after their substantives, we find the following sentence in 
Lamartine: Les montagnes de VAttique iUvmt lews imn 
Bommets au-deaaus de Salamine, and the reason is not diffi- 
cult to find, for the summits of the mountains of Attica 
not being really black, but only dusky, the author takes 
care not to put the adjective last Again when we men- 
tion objects, the excellence or magnificence of which we 
believe cannot be called in question, we do not hesitate to 
say, du vin excellent, des palais magnifiqtJtei; and when we 
attribute to such words as hon, grand, simple, &c., a special 
instead of a mere general signification, they likewise follow 
the no\m, thus: C^eat un grand homme, He is a great man 
(a point which some may dispute); C'est un homme grand, 
He is a tall man (which any one may see); Uh hon homiM, 
A good sort of man; Uh ?u>mme hon, A man really good; 
Uh simple citoyen, A plain citizen (general); Uh citoym 
simple, a silly citizen (special). 

P. I begin now to perceive why in letter- writing the 
French generally use the forms. Voire oMissant s&rviieur, 
Mon cher ami, Votre affectionnd ami. Voire taut divoui 
serviieur, Sfc. Were the adjectives put last, these would be 
no longer mere words of course, as they are intended to be^ 
at least in the majority of cases. 

T. You are right. Again, the adjectives, dernier and 
prochain, the former when referring to what is past and 
cannot be repeated, the latter when indicating something 
which must inevitably come about, follow their nouns, 
thus: La semaine dernier e, Last week; Dimanche proehain, 
Next Sunday; but we say : Voire demihre leitre, Tour last 
letter; Mon prochain depart, My approaching departure; for 
it is evident that it would be inadvisable to render the 
adjectives in the latter examples emphatic, since you may 
write me more letters, and I may never set out at alL 
Seul, when it serves to make a bold assertion, stands before 
its noun, thus: Fori de tons ces a/caniages Ms a son seul 
g^nie, Strong in all these advantages due to his genins 
alone; if it refers to a pronoun, it is placed immediately 
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after it, provided the latter be disjunctive, as: Zui seul 
^UUt VauUwr du meurtre, He alone was the author of the 
murder; but if the pronoun be conjunctive, seid follows the 
verb, thus: Je 9uis seide coupable, I alone am guilty. 

JP. Very good. It just now occurs to me, however, 
that I was forgetting to inquire whether or not we may 
•omit the verb in the second clause of a sentence? 

T» This ellipsis may always take place where the sense 
does not suffer by it, thus: Celui qui rend un service doit 
Vaublier; celui qui le regoitt 8^ en souvenir, He who renders 
a service should forget it; he who receives it should recol- 
lect it. There are two cases, however, in which the verb 
ahould be repeated. 

JP, What are these? 

T, The first is, when in a sentence of two clauses we 
pass firom the negative to the affirmative construction; thus, 
where Gomeille says: F amour n^est qu^un plaisir, et 
Vhonneur un devoir, he would appear to assert that honour 
is only a duty, as love is only a pleasure; but a moment's 
reflection showing that the writer did not intend the nega- 
tion to apply to the second clause, it would be much better 
to omit the conjunction and repeat the verb, thus: 
Vhonneur est un devoir. But if, instead of et we had 
employed a conjunction like mais which by its nature con- 
tradicts what precedes, we could have said quite correctly: 
L^ amour n*est qu^un plaisir, mais Vhonneur un devoir. 

JP. What is the second case of irregular ellipsis of the 
verb? 

T. Where the tense which is understood would not 
be the same as that previously expressed; hence all gram- 
marians condemn the following lines of Yoltaire: 

tPeusse Hi prks du Oange escla/oe desfaux dieux, 
ChrHienne dans Paris, mustdmane en ces lieux. 

The first two clauses are correct enough; thus: "I 
should have been by the Granges a slave of the false gods, 
a Christian in Paris," but the speaker evidently means 
to add, Je suis, and not j^eusse iti, mustdmane en ces lieux, 
and therefore je suis should have been inserted. 
JP. Is not the verb sometimes omitted after dontf 
T. Yes, provided dont be followed by a numeral, thus: 
tTai vu mille soldats, dont 500 J^angais, I have seen one 
thousand soldiers, of whom 500 were French. 
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P. I think I now understand this point. Let me ask 
you, in the next pluco, have not the definite articles and 
tho particlo en sometimes a peculiar employment in i 
French sentence, to which wo have nothing analogous in 
Knf^lish ? 

T, I think I know to what you refer. Sappoee, for ex- 
nmplo, 1 inquire of a French lady, Utes-vous Madame 
Dupontf Aro you Madame Dupont? if she wishes to reply, 
**I am," she must say: Je la suis — 

J\ rreciHcly ; and if we inquire again: Etes-vous nudaie? 
sho ouglit to reply in the same way: Je la suis. 

7\ No, certainly not; the two cases are widely different 
Tn tho iirst, tho hidy answers: Je la suis, because she 
lucnuH, I iuu Madame D., but for the sake of brevity she 
rophiccH the name by a feminine pronoun ; in the second, 
thort^ in no noun in tho phrase, but an adjective, and 
tlio auMWor should bo: Je le suis, I am it (sick) or, I 
am HO. However, I have still an observation to make, to 
reply fully to tho (luestion you have put. The Enghsli* 
man otlini makes use of tho word it, in order to prepare ns 
for what ho is about to say, as in the expression, ''You will 
not U\ko it ill if I toll you,'' &c., and here the Frenchman 
invariably omits it, thus: Votis ne trouverez pas mauvait 
quf^j'f rous disf, &c., but the latter does not fail to make 
usi^ of a corresponding form, by way of recalling to us the 
main proposition, if it ho already expressed; for example: 
// t,^f mort, fen mis certain. Ho is dead, I am sure; Aimi 
one je Vai dif, As I have said; Comme on Va cru d twri 
jHSifntl pnWnt, As people have erroneously believed till 
now. Again, where the English omit this little word t^ 
in tho tirst clause, as: *'I acknowledge that he is a brave 
man.** the French must insert it, putting a comma after 
the verb, and suppressing the conjunction, thus: Js VacouSf 
i*V«/ MM brave homme: but it is evident that this is a mere 
trans|K>3ition of the clauses, for we say equally well: (Ted 
UH hritr^ homme^je fdrotK*. 

l\ I shall try to imitate these forms; but it just now 
strikes mo that there is si>me peculiarity in the constructioii 
of those senteuoos, in which wo choose one object out of two. 

J. You metm that it is necessary to place either ds or 
ON l>oforo each of the terms proposed, as in the example: 
Onri e^t le pifts ci (YiiiWiv. d^ celui qui trompf^ om de eslui 
qniesf tn^mp^f Who b most to be feared, be who deceives, 
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or he who is deceived? Zes princes voisins ne smmmt Uqml 
Ua devaient admirer davantage, ou le roi de Su^de, ou le 
prince Alexandre, The neighbouring princes did not know 
whom they were most to admire, the king of Sweden or 
prince Alexander. 

P. "We have abeady noticed several cases of ellipsis in 
French; are there any others which require particular 
attention? 

T» Tes. The English are very partial to the use of the 
word one as a noun, thus: "Do you take the good or the 
bad pen? I take the good one;** but we say, in French, 
Prenez'vous la bonne ou la mamaise plume f Je prends la 
bonne, suppressing this word altogether. The same thing 
occurs where the English, not to repeat a noim already 
mentioned, use very familiarly, though not very elegantly, 
such expressions as "good thing, good stuff," &c., thus: 
AveZ'VOtM le bon ou le mauvais fromagef J^ai le bon, Have 
you the good or bad cheese? I have the good thing. "Some 
good thing," in the sense of a portion of some object pre- 
viously mentioned, must be rendered as follows: Have you 
good wine? I have excellent thing: Avez-votca de bon vinf 
JTen ai d' excellent; that is. Of that (the wine) I have some 
excellent. Again, where one who occurs in the body of 
an English sentence, the who is alone to be expressed in 
French, as may be seen from the following example: Ze 
roi eonfia le commandemsnt de son armSe au comte, gineral 
trhs'habile, et qui avait besoin de toute son experience, The 
king confided the command of his army to the count, a 
very clever general, and one who had need of all his ex- 
perience. You must also observe that comme si, as if, 
cannot be used in French except before a verb with its 
nominative, hence comme is employed alone in such phrases 
as: Zes montagnes sont cassies comme d coups de massue, The 
mountains are broken as if by blows of a club. 

P. Have you any other observations to make on the 
ellipsis? 

T, I have merely to mention that you will find it in a 
large number of colloquial expressions, such as, JEn voild une 
bonne/ That's a good joke! fPen ai appris de belles sur votre 
compte! I have heard pretty stories about you! 

P. There are two words which I have often had trouble 
in placing, dont and duqud. Pray, what is their exact 
position in a sentence? 
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T. Each of these words may express the relation of 
possession, and therefore refer to two nouns, but in such a 
manner that dant always stands between the two substan- 
tives, thus: Uhomms dont le JUa est tnort, The man whose 
son is dead; La femme dont la JUU eat mariee, The woman 
whose daughter is married. One of these nouns may, of 
course, be represented by a compound pronoun, as: Jepark 
de celles dont le frhe eat paHi, I speak of the ladies whose 
brother is gone. Buquel^ on the contrary, is placed after 
the two substantives, thus: Lea payaana Uaient lapropriite 
de leura aetgneura, au pouvoir deaqnela rien ne pouioait let 
aoiMtratre; The peasants were the property of tiieir lords, 
from whose power nothing could withdraw them. But if 
dont be merely used to complete the sense of a verb or 
adjective, it will follow a single noim, thus : Le marekmd 
dontje park, The shop-keeper of whom I speak. 

P. Have you any further observations to make on con- 
struction? 

T. Allow me to present to you a few details which are 
not quite oat of place in a conversation on this subject. 
Firsdy, you must not neglect to use pour after trop, OMde, 
and aujlref thus: JElle eat trop bonne pour ctgir de la aorUf 
She is too good to act in this manner; II tCa paa aaaei 
d'Snergie pour cela, He has not enough of energy for that 
You must also pay attention to the following forms of 
exclamatory sentences: La belle femme que voild/ What a 
fine woman! Quelle bonne idie voua avez eue Id/ What a 
brilliant idea! Fltit d Dieu qu*il nefAtpaavenu/ Would to 
Qt)d that he had not come! 

P. I recollect: A Dieu neplaiae, God forbid. 

T. To form your sentences with accuracy and neatness 
it is absolutely necessary to understand the proper employ- 
ment of the auxiliaries avoir and etre. The vast majorif^ 
of verbs are always construed with the former, but Stre is 
used, as we have seen, to form the past tenses of the reflec- 
tive verbs, and of about forty neuter ones. Of the latter, 
however, only a few alwaya require it, viz., naitre, mourirj 
ddcider, iclore, tomber, alter, with venir and its compounds; 
thus we must always say: II eat mart; je auia tombi; fM 
femme est decidie; vous Hes ni avant mot; qui eat arrivS? ilest 
venu; qu^est-il devenuf He is dead; I have fallen; my wife 
is deceased; you were born before me; who has arrived? 
he has come ; what has become of him ? &c. Several others, 
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such as passer, cesser, partir, entrer, sortir, rester, monter, 
(hicendre, take avoir to express an action and etre to indi- 
cate a condition, so that we say: Avez-vous pass^ par Zt/on} 
Have you passed through Lyons? I] or age est passi; The 
stor^i is past; Ma somr est grandie, My sister is grown: 
EUe a heaucoup grandi depuispeu de temps, She has grown 
much for some time past. 

JP. May ambiguity arise from the incorrect use of 
these auioliaries? 

T. Certainly, for we say: II a demeuri dans cette rue, 
He has lived in this street; and, Deitx mille hommes sont 
demewris sur le champ de hataille, Two thousand men have 
remained (were killed) on the field of battle; II a ichapp^ 
OM, danger, He has escaped the danger (that is, he was not 
exposed to it) ; // est ichappi de prison, He escaped out of 
prison; La trSve est expiree. The truce is expired; Mon 
ami a expir^. My friend has expired ; Mon domestique ne 
rrCa pas convenu. My servant has not suited me; Notts 
sommes convenm du prix. We are agreed about the price. 
These four verbs require special attention. 

P. I shall give them my consideration. 

2. Do not neglect in tiie following expressions, which 
are of very frequent occurrence, to use the accustomed 
prepositions, de mon cdti, d*un autre cdti, swr ce point, d. ce 
9fj^et, de la sorte, d, sa guise, de la mani^re, de maniire que, d 
voire aise, d cet effet. You must also observe that a verb 
is not always foUowed by the same preposition, as certain 
dictionaries would lead us to believe, for we say: Cette 
province est occupiepa/r les Autrichiens, This province is oc- 
cupied by the Austrians ; and Zes Autrichiens sont occupis 
d construire des fortifications. The Austrians are occupied 
in making fortifications. In the same way we say, in a 
general sense : Vous vous trompez de date, Tou have made 
a chronological error ; and Vous votes trompez swr la date; 
You are vnrong about the date ; that is. You have made a 
particular and special error ; we say again, Je suis accahU de 
sommeil, I am overcome with sleep ; but more properly, Je 
suis accabU sous le poids d'un fardeau, I sink under the 
weight of a burden. 

P. I have still to inquire about sentences in which we 
fi^d such nominatives as la plupart, nomhre. Sec, Are we 
to regard these words as singular or plural, and in which 
number should we put the verb ? 
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T, The verb, in all such expressionBy will agree with 
the word on which the attention is to rest ; hence we say : 
Laplupart des hommes ne font reflexion 9ur rien, The greater 
part of men reflect on nothing ; QuantiU de preu/oes ont iU 
foumies, Many proofs have been furnished; Uh petit 
nambre s^^chapp^ent, A small number escaped; because 
these collectives, by their nature, direct the attention to 
the following noun. For an opposite reason, we always 
use the singular with le reste, thus : Ze reste des hMnmn 
est de mon avis. The rest are of my opinion. Again, there 
are many words, such as foide, troupe^ Sfc>f which are fol- 
lowed by verbs sometimes in the singular, sometimes in 
the plural, as the following examples will illustrate: 
IVop de soins nuisent quelqtiefoia d la vie, Too much care is 
sometimes injurious to life ; Uhe infinite dejeunes gent 8$ 
perdent, A infinity of yo\mg people destroy themselves; 
Uhe troupe de nymphes nageaient dmrih^e le char, A crowd of 
nymphs swam behind the car ; Une troupe d'hommes armii 
a paru tout d coup, A crowd of armed men appeared sud- 
denly. From these examples you may perceive that the 
verb is more frequently employed in the plural than in 
the singular, but it is properly made singular when we see 
anything merely as a mass, without being able to distin- 
guish with ease its individual parts. 

P. Some of these locutions are very embarrassiiig. 

T, Kot at all; with a little attention in reading, and 8 
little reflection on what I told you in our conversation on 
the prepositions, you will not only soon get lid of this 
diflS-culty, but be able to correct the errors into which the 
French themselves sometimes fall. 



EXAMPLES. 



Jamais la science n'a et^ reduite par lui a la situation de 
sujette. Jamais deroute ne fut plus prompte, et cependant 
jamais general n'avait fait une si belle disposition. Sans 
cet accident je vous aurais ecrit beaucoup plus tot. Autant 
les uns sont riches, autant les autres sent pauvrcs. Elle 
etait aussi bonne que belle. Je le connais autant que vous. 
Files sont d'autant plus aimables qu'elles sont modestes. 
II merite d' autant moins vos bontes qu'il en fait peu de 
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cas.* Vos paroles sont autant d* injures pour moi. Ces 
mbis valent autant que ces diamants. II est tantot gai, 
tantot triste. Plus j'y reflechis plus je me confirme dans 
eette idee. Autant vaudrait* y aller de suite. Libre a 
vous' de d^penser votre argent. Rien que d'y penser vous 
tremblez. Nombre d'historiens Tont raconte. Tin grand 
nombre* moururent de mis^re et de faira. Assez de gens 
Hi^prisent le bien, mais peu savent le donner. La plupart 
approuvent. Comment^ les soulever pour une liberte dont 
ils ne comprenaient pas le nom ? Avec quoi les seduire ? 
Par ou avoir prise sur ces peuples presque sauvages ? Et 
tout le monde de rire. C'est assez qu'il soit malbeureux 
pour que j 'intercede aupr^s de son maitre pour lui. Que 
vous importe que je sois tu^ ? Je ne puis menie, h. ce sujet, 
m'empecher de rapporter un ev^nement de mauvais presage. 
Le bail de notre fermier est expir^. Ce mot m'a ^chappe.® 
Ce mot m'est ^chapp6. Les choses en sont demearees la. 
Ce pauvre garQon est convenu'' de tons ses torts. J'ai 
demeur^ longtemps a Marseille. Mon cheval ne m'a 
pas convenu. Tin plan k cet effet fut remis a la reine. 
Heureux ceux qui aiment a lire! Heureux celui qui 
86 d^goutent des plaisirs yiolents. Au lieu de cesser, il 
recommenga de plus belle. Cette voix m'etait bien connue. 
On n* outrage pas impun^ment mes amis en ma presence, 
et monsieur me rendra raison. Maintenant je ne vois plus 
la ville du tout. Cette pauvre femme a plus donn^® que 
tons ceux qui ont mis dans le tronc. Mon ami! m'^criai- 
je, en me penchant vers lui. Un fort joli cavalier, j*en 
conviens. Comme nous Tavons deja dit, aucun reverb^re 
ne venait au secours de ceux qui s'aventuraient le soir 
dans la capitale. II a beaucoup cri^ en ne vous trouvant 
pas. Et toute 1' assistance® d'^clater de rire. Dites donc,^° 
si je vous racontais une petite histoire? A peine eut-elle 
cesse de chanter qu'elle sortit. A peine eut-il cess^ de 
parler que la terre s*ouvrit tout d'un coup sous les pieds de 
ces trois factieux. Comme le petit cabinet ne regoit de jour 
que par la porte que Ton vient d'ouvrir, que^^ cette porte 
se trouve dans le fond d'une alcove assez profonde, et que" 
la chambre est deja tr^s-sombre, on conceit qu'il y fait a 
peine jour. Les oris et les gemissements dont retentit la 
ville ont redouble Tinqui^tude de sa femme. Je soupgonne 
d*oi!l lui vient sa fortune. On pourrait bien ne plus retrou- 
ver son chemin. Je ne vois meme pas trop ce que vous y 

Q 
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gagncriez. La plupart du monde cherchent leur int^ret 
dans le commerce qu'ils ont avec les autres. Quantity 
d'essais ont ^te tenths. Toat le monde parle da bonhenr, 
pen le connaissent. Etes-vous la malade r Oui, je la snis. 
£tes-Yous mariee? Kon, je ne le snis pas. Etes-Tons la 
nouyelle marine? Oui, je la snis. Une fonle d'amis sont 
venus me voir. Peu d'enfants sent attentifs. J*ai forte- 
ment plaid^ votre cause aupr^s du g^n^ral. II est parti, 
comme il a promis de le fjEure. II s'est sauY^, comme il 
etait facile de le prevoir. S*il le faut, j'irai chercher 
jusqu'a la yille sainte cette bataille. Tin bon homme est 
Tin homme simple; un homme bon est un homme qui a de 
la bonte, un brave homme est un homme de bien; nn 
homme brave est un homme courageux. line m^chante 
epigramme est une ^pigramme sans esprit; une ^pigramme 
mechante est une Epigramme ac^r^e. Un mauvais air est 
un air ignoble; un air mauvais est un air redoutabk. 
Comment les insurges fiirent-ils vaincus? et a qui les 
Gantois se soumirent-ils enfin? Gombien de temps dura 
la paix que conclurent les deux partis? Un homme grand 
est un homme d'une grande taille; un grand homme est 
un homme d'un grand m^rite. Le galant homme est un 
homme qui a de la probity, des mani^res civiles, une con- 
versation agreable; Thomme galant est celui qui chercheli 
plaire aux dames. Un homme galant n'est pas toujonn 
un galant homme; le galant homme est rarement un homme 
galant. Un honnete homme est un homme d'honneur, de 
probity ; un homme honnete est un homme civil et polL 
Un honnete homme n'est pas toujours un homme honnete; 
ct un homme honnete n'est pas toujomrs nn honnete 
homme. Un homme plaisant est un homme enjou^; nn 
plaisant homme est un homme ridicule. Un pauvre auteor 
est un autour de peu de m^rite; \m auteur pauvre est nn 
auteur qui n'a point de fortune. Auquel des deux partis 
cette guerre fut-elle funeste? Que se passa-t-il a Bmges 
en 1382. Pourquoi le roi ^t-il forc^ de faire la gueiie? 
Que toutes les personnes qui ont accueilli ce modeste 
opuscule avec tant de bienveiUance veuillent bien agr^ 
mes sinc^res remerciements et 1' expression de ma pro^nde 
reconnaissance. Yoilsl un puits profond. Qui a mon 
mouchoir propre?^^ Chacun a son propre mouchoir. 
Vespasien envoya Sabinus au dernier supplice. Cette 
funeste d^Mte livra le Brabant et la Flandre aux allies. 
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A ancune ^poque le gout de s'instruire du pass^ ne^^ fut 
plus general. Soit^* qu'il vive, soit qu'il meure. Soit 
demence ou justice. 

^Esteemfl little. *One might as well. ^Tou are free to. ^Ellipsis of peraonnes. 
'^EViipsia of terait-il possible. ^Escaped my attention. ''Confesaed. ^Given more. 
*Supply began, ^^Ellipsis of koto would you like? ^^Que instead of comme. 
ttC;iean. ^Ne is here oonstrued as with jamais, ^c. ^^ Whether — whether. 



EXERCISE. 

One must be blind not to perceive such^ coarse flattery. 
Only for the prompter this actor would have stopped short* 
after the first words. Happy those who divert themselves 
by gaining instruction.^ It is very warm, but it is not a 
reason for doing nothing.* You do not seem to know very* 
weU what you want to say. He has spoken little* of it to me. 
The boat had suffered so much^ that it was impossible to 
make use of it. I have paid him® pretty well however. 
We scarcely see you any more.' I shall perhaps come back 
no more.^^ He abuses the permission that is given him of 
saying everjrthing." He has not come" here then directly ? 
Never will my hand be united" to that of your accomplice. 
It is in silence and solitude that^ illusions and romantic 
ideas arise. If ever a" certain person whom I look for 
shows himself again . Do you remember the surprise which 
the account" of his dream caused me? That is what" the 
emperor has done. This prayer is too singular not to be 
reported. Scarcely was I gone out when he" placed him- 
self at the harpsichord. You are my enemy, I know." 
To-day, as you were absent, she has not left her chamber, 
as you had recommended her.^ I know no more of it 
than*^ you. I swear to you. Have you filled your sack 
with plums? He might take it ill.^ She reflects some 
moments, at last her curiosity conquers.^ Do you know 
the house where^ my brother lived? He remarked that 
the wind was blowing from the north where he was,'" to 
the south where the enemy were encamped. Speak loud 
enough to be heard. That is not exactly true, but it is 
true to a certain extent,'^ I confess. The more pain you 
cause yourself, the farther" you remove the time of your 
recovery. If you know where my friend lives,^ please to 
point it out to me. My father is absent, and I believe 
even that he will be so^ for a long time. Perhaps it is^* 
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on account of the little girl that he does not wish to marry, 
perhaps he wishes to many her himself. As he had'^ fore- 
seen, his wife expired in the night. He has languished^ 
for a long time in his bed, where disease and sorrow keep 
him. You may reckon on us as on soldiers docile, devoted, 
and I dare to say,^ intrepid. But, I acknowledge,** I 
hold myself, and I hold all my friends sufficiently avenged 
by these noble words. Have you sufficiently^ enjoyed my 
torments? He flics toward the chamber which the patient 
occupies.^ This assembly, although it has issued from uni- 
versal suffrage, they have tried" to destroy. I was walking 
slowly on the side^ warmed by the sun. As he has de- 
ceived you, and as he might deceive you again, you cannot 
distrust^^ him too much. When he raises his tndent and* 
menaces the waves. Just aa!*^ the soft wax receives all 
sorts of figures, in the same way a young man receiYeB 
easily all impressions. Whether^ they punish him or 
pardon him, they will never get anything from him. A 
French writer says: few tall men have been great men. 
He is a faithful friend,^ but his father is a clever rogue. 
Many women have false** modesty. "What a sweets 
country ! He is a deep thinker.** Have you filled*' my 
chest with wood? Yes, and I have filled your bottle wiA 
wine. How far did Gaul extend?*^ 

^D'une. 'DemeurS court. ^En s'lnstroisant. *Poiir ne rien fidre (a abort 
adverb precedes the infinitive). * Trop savoir. ^Peu parl6. ''TeUement soufTert. 
8Je I'ai pourtant. »Pre8que plus, lopeut-fetre plus. »iDe tout dire. i»n n'ert 
done pas. ^Jamais — ne s'unira k. ^^Que naissent — romaneaques. ^^ jamais 
86 repr68ente. i«Que me causa le r6cit. ^''Voilii oe que fait *8Qu'il se mettait 
au. i*Je le sals. ^Le lui. «iPas plus que vous, je vous le jure. "La 
trouver mauvais. ML'emporte. "Oii demeiurait SH)uiletaitr-oCi6taientcainp^. 
«»Deffr6, j'en conviens. •'Plus vous 61oignez rinstant. mqA dMneure— 
veuillez. WLe. swEst-ce— vout-il. »iL'avait «n languit depuls— oik le. »Le 
jJSr?- !*f ® I'avoue, je me tiens— pour. s^Assez. ssHabite. »'De la d6truiie. 
38Du cdt6 que chauflfe. «»Sauriez trop vous en. *»Qu'il menace. ♦iDe m&ae 
^?®nJ^™®°^®' **^**^* qu'on— soit cr ou qu'on— jamais rien de. ^spiddle amJ- 
adroitmpon. "Unefausse. "Quelle douce. "Esprit profond. «BempUde 
bois mon cofft-e. [Here, to avoid ambiguity, we put the direct reffimen aftSr the 
Indirect one, contrary to the general rule.] « Jusqu'ou B'6tendait la Gaule ? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There is a peculiar use of d peine with si, much employed 
m animated narrations, thus: C'est d peine a' il respire, l^ 
18 the utmost if he breatheg. Aprh, or some similar word, 

^P^.^V'^''^^^ H^'' ^"***^^^' ^^«= -^^^itdt man arrivie d 
rans, Immediately o/iSer my arrival at Paris; Aussim la 
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publication d/u premier volume^ Immediately after the pub- 
lication of the first volume. Quoi is often used elliptically, 
like rien^ thus: Qmi de plm beau que V innocence? What is 
there more beautiful than innocence? Quel^ at the head of 
a phrase, serves to form an exclamatory sentence, resem- 
bHng the Gallicism already noticed, as: Quel bel animal que 
le cheval ! What a beautiful animal is the horse ! But a 
more peculiar construction still' is that in which we use, 
instead of tres^ fort, or bien, the phrase, on ne peut pltts, 
thus: Mes besoins sont on ne peut plus modestes, My wants 
are very modest {lit. My wants are, one could not Juwe any 
more, modest); II est on ne peut plus malade, He could not 
be worse. When we answer a question indirectly, by means 
of si, if, the reply is always elliptical, as: Vous vous sou- 
eenez done, votisaussi, des anciens jams? Sije rrCen somiensf 
Yon too recoUect old days? You ash if I recoUect them! 
Sentences like the following are very usual in conversation : 
Ce bracelet est travailU a/oec un a/rt! This bracelet is 
wrought with an art that is wonderftd! Combien, tant, and 
ee que have frequently a verb between them and the words 
which depend on them, thus: Maintenant que le lecteur est 
averti de ce qu'il pourrait trouver ^Orange dans la forme de 
ce livre, Sfc, Now that the reader is informed of what he 
may find strange in the form of this book, &c. ; Niil n^ ignore 
combien la temperature est variable dans Us poAfs de monta- 
gnes, No one is ignorant how variable the temperature is in 
mountainous countries; Le son de la voix avait seulfrappe 
son areille et le sens des paroles hii avait ichapp^, tant sa 
preoccupation itait profonde, The sound of the voice had 
alone struck his ear and the sense of the words had es- 
caped him, such was his preoccupation. It is well to 
observe, that in speaking of the weather, the rather vague 
adjectives which precede the noun temps, cannot take an 
article, thus: II fait beau temps, It is fine weather; but 
when the adjective is one of those that follow the noun, 
the article is still employed, thus: II fait un temps char- 
mant, un temps delicieux, &c. 
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WORDS RESEMBLING EACH OTHER IN FORM, IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, BUT DIFFERING IN 

MEANING. 

Pupil. You were so kind, in a former conversation, as to 
lessen my labour with the dictionary by certain hints you 
gave me on endings, prefixes, &c. ; now, are there not cer- 
tain words which have a resemblance in form in the two 
languages, without agreeing in signification? 

Teacheb. There are, and as learners are especially snb- 
ject to error in the application of these words, I shall men- 
tion to you the principal ones which require your attention. 
Let us begin with accuser, which, though it means to accuse 
of a fault or crime, as in English, is much used in French 
as equivalent \x> faire savoir, to make known; for example: 
J^ai ouhlie de vous accuser reception de voire lettre, 1 have 
forgotten to acknowledge to you the reception of your letter. 
Assister also means to assist, in the sense of giving alms, 
and then governs an accusative, but with a dative it means, 
merely, to be present at; thus: Sierfai assists au concert, 
Yesterday I was present at the concert. Affluence does not 
as in English, imply riches, but means a great crowd of 
people, for we say: II y avait une grande affluence des 
Anglais d Paris, There was a great crowding of the Eng- 
lish to Paris. Attendre signifies "to wait for," thus: Je 
vous attendrai, I shall wait for you; but if I request your 
attention, I must say: Faites attention. 

P. One may easily blunder in the use of these words. 

T. And also in that of appUquer, which corresponds to 
the English "apply*' in the following phrases: Appliqm 
des couleurs sur une toile, appliquer un passage d un s^et; 
To apply colours to canvass, a passage to a subject, &c 
But "You must apply to the mayor," will be rendered by 
11 faut que vous vous adressiez d M.le maire. 

P. What is the meaning of ca/racthre? 

T, Caractkre means the temper, thus: II est d^un hn 

caractere, He is good-tempered; and the English phrase, 

" He has lost his character,*' must be rendered by, II est 

perdu de reputation. Charger signifies to load in the lite- 
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ral sense, charger un navtre, for example, and to eommmiony 
in the metaphorical sense, thus : II m*a cha/rgi de votM le 
dire, He charged me to tell it you. Such phrases as ** He 
charged me five francs' ' mnst he rendered hy, Tlm^a demande 
or il m^ a fait payer cinq francs. Commerce corresponds to 
the English word trade in a general sense, thus: Ze com- 
merce ne vapas, Trade is duU; but we also say of a person, 
II est d^un commerce agridble, to indicate that he is a plea- 
sant companion. To give credit to, in such cases as '' Dcm't 
give credit to all he says," is translated by ITajoutet pasfoi 
d tout ce quHl dit; faire cridit, on the con&ary, is only 
used in business, thus: N^ayant pas d' argent, fai dH le 
prier de me faire cridit, As I had no money, I had to ask 
him to give me credit. 

P, In the like case, credit is the opposite of comptant, 
ready money. 

T. Be careful how you translate the English word change, 
and pay attention to these expressions: Votes avez gagni au 
change. You have gained by the change; Zes lYangais 
aiment le changement. The Erench like change; Avez-vous 
la monnaie de cette pikce? Have you the change of this 
piece? and the idiomatical locution, Vovs voulez me donner 
le change, You wish to deceive me. Change, in the sense 
of the Exchange, is rendered by la Bourse. Crier corres- 
ponds to the English " cry" in the sense of " to shout," but 
with the signification " to weep," it is rendered by pleurer. 

P. Is dresser the EngHsh dress? 

T. Dresser is used in a variety of senses, but never coin- 
cides with the English verb to dress, which is rendered by 
hahiUer, thus: II y a deux heures que je suis hahillS, I am 
dressed for two hours past. We say dresser la tite; dresser 
un plan; dresser un piige; dresser un projet: to raise the 
head; prepare a plan; set a snare; prepare a project. It 
occurs, also, in such phrases as this: Les cheveux m^en dres- 
skrent sur la tite, My hair stood on end at it. Difense, 
likewise, must not be overlooked, for besides containing the 
meaning of the English ''defence," it sometimes signifies 
"prohibition," as in the warning, Difense d'afficher. Stick 
no biUs. Diffirence corresponds to the English difference 
in the sense of diversity, but where the latter means a 
quarrel, we use^in French diffirend, thus: La concurrence 
cause des diffirends entre les particuliers, Rivalry causes dif- 
ferences among individuals. 
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P. What does demand&r mean in Frencli? 

T. Merely *' to ask," and it thus differs much from the 
English verb " demand/' which corresponds to the French 
Hclamer or exiger. So fer from being synonymous withi 
these words, the verb demander is often used to imply hum- 
ble supplication, thus: Voild unpauvre homms qui demande 
la chariti, There is a poor man asking charity; Je vans de- 
mande pardon, I ask your pardon. The French word diree- 
tion is only equivalent to the English one in the sense of 
the quarter towards which one goes; in fact, when it is a 
synonym of cdti. The direction or superscription of a let- 
ter is in French radresse, in other cases the English word 
is translated by instruction, thus: H v/Ca ewooyi des instruc- 
tions pour vendre les hUs achetSs, He sent me directions to 
sell the grain I had purchased. Direction, in French, when 
applied to a public body, means the board of managers. 

P, Does emhrasser correspond to the English embrace f 

T, It rather means to kiss, when we speak of persons, 
thus we say: II nia emhrassi sur les deux joues, He kissed 
me on both cheeks. When we do not speak of a person 
we use haiser, thus: // haisa la croix avant de maurir, He 
kissed the cross before he died; Je vous haise les mains, I 
kiss your hands. Figure, in French, when applied to a 
person, means the face, thus: Vous avez la figure sale, Yon 
have a dirty face; a figure, in the sense of a numeral, is 
chiffre. The French grand is simply great; grand in Eng- 
lish must be translated by magnifiqtte or superhe. HahiUr 
means to inhabit, consequently a country inhdbiti, contrary 
to the English id^om, signifies a country uninhabited. 

P, Does inquiet correspond to the English unquiet? 

T. Inquiet means alarmed, thus: De quoi Stes-vous in- 
quiet? At what are you alarmed ? If we wish to express 
** This child is unquiet," we must take such a term as: Cet 
enfant ne pent rester tranquille, Journie has nothing to do 
with the English journey, which is expressed by voyage, 
thus: // est en voyage, He is on a journey; J^ai passe la 
joum^e d^hier cJiez lui, I passed the whole day yesterday 
with him. 

P, Does voyage not correspond to the English voyaged 

T. Yes, but then we must say, Uh voyage par mer. 
Grief does not signify grief in English, which is translated 
by chagrin, but rather a subject of complaint, thus: Je lui 
ai dit mes griefs, I have told him my wrongs. Parent has 
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a much more extended signification than the English word 
parent, and includes all relatives, for we say: Cest tm ds 
mes parents, He is one of my relatives; Uh jproche parent, 
A near relation. Avoid using the Prench relation in the 
latter sense, for this word is a synonym of rapport, 

P. Does rapport not signify report} 

T. In the sense of an official statement it does; in that 
of a noise, report is translated by bruit; but the signification 
of rapport at which I hinted is that which it has in the 
following sentence: L'ltalien a lea/ucovp de rapport avec le 
Frangais, The Italian has an intimate relation with, or, a 
strong resemblance to, the French. Occasion, meaning op- 
portunity, does not agree in signification with the English 
occasion; we say, for example: Je Wai pas eu occasion de 
lui en parler, I have not had an opportunity of speaking to 
him of it. 

P. Is marier the English verb to marry? 

T, The French say: Le pere marie sa fille. The father 
marries his daughter, that is, gives her away in marriage; 
or. Mm ami va se marier, My Mend is about to marry, that 
is, bestow himself in marriage, bat when we speak of both 
husband and wife, we are the verb Spottser, thus: Foedor 
epousa, comme ses autres pridicesseurs, une de ses svjettes, 
Faedor married, like his other predecessors, one of his sub- 
jects. The French part means a share, and does not cor- 
respond to the English part, which in French is partie, 
thus: VotM avez eu voire part, You have had yotir share; 
Les cinq parties du monde. The five parts of the world. 
Farti is used in the three acceptations of a political party, a 
resolution, and a matrimonial match, as: Quel pc^rti prendre? 
What are we to do? Le parti du governement, The party of 
the government; Connaissez-vous Mademoiselle B? C^est un 
hon parti. Do you know Miss £? She is a good match. 

P. Does not payer correspond to the English jp«y? 

T, In the literal sense of the latter it does, thus: J'ai 
payi mon habit soixante francs, I have paid sixty francs 
for my coat. In the figurative sense it must be rendered 
otherwise, thus: Pay him my respects, Faites-lui mes com- 
pliments; There is the young lady to whom he is paying 
his addresses, Fbild la jeune personne d qui il fait sa cofwr, 
Flaisant does not correspond with the modem, but rather 
with the old English word pleasant, for it means merry or 
ludicrous, and we say in this sense, that a person is plaisant 
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that is, a joker, or we may apply it to things, thus: Ce 
qu^il y a deplaUa/nt dans oetU aveniure, ^c. The joke of 
this adventure is, &c. 

P. How 18 pity translated into French? 

T. When it means the sentiment of pity it is rendered 
hj pita, thus: Have pity on me, Aye» pitU de mm: but 
to render the phrase, *'It is a pity," we most say: CeBt 
dommaye. Fronaneer, in the literal sense, is equivalent to 
the English pronounce, hut used reflectively it signifies 
to decide, thus: Je ne me prononcerai pas nwr ce pmt, 
I shall give no opinion on tlus point. lUpiter is equiva- 
lent to ^e EngHsh repeat in the sense of resaying a thing 
already said, hut to repeat a lesson is riciter une legon; and 
recite, in the sense of repeating something in a loud voice 
and with gesture, is diclamer. 

P. Is rSflechir the English reflect} 

T. Yes, in the sense of giving something our considera- 
tion, thus: FliM fy riflichis plm je suis emharrassi. The 
more I think of it the more I am puzzled. But such ex- 
pressions as reflect honour, &c., are rendered by fain, 
thus : Fbtre conduite votis fait honnew. Tour conduct r^iects 
honour on you. The French respectable dijSers considerably 
from the English word ; thus, Vbtre respectable p^re signi- 
fies ''your worthy father," and respectable people must be 
rendered by some such phrase as, des yens camme ilfaut. 

P, How is the French retoumer used? 

T. Merely in the sense of "to go back." To return, in 
the sense of ''to come back" is revenir, and with the signi- 
fication "to give back," it is rendre, thus: He is gone 
back to Paris, II est retottmS d Paris ; He has come back 
to London, // est revenu d Londres; I have returned him 
his books, Je lui ai rendu ses livres. Next, observe that 
supporter means to endure, so that we must translate^ 
"I have a family to support" by the turn, JTai unefamiUe 
d nourrir. You must not overlook ttser, which signifies 
"to wear out," thus: Mon ehapeau est tout usi. My hat is 
quite worn out ; hence we are obliged to make use of the 
reflective verb se servir when speaking of a tool or instru- 
ment: De quelle grammaire vous servez-vousf Of what 
grammar do you make use? Vous servez-vous de voire camp* 
Are you using your knife? We find en user, however, in 
such phrases as the following: II use de finesse, d^artifiee, 
deprihres, Sfc, He employs cunning, artifice, prayers, &c.; 
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and it is also idiomatically employed in such constructions 
as the following: Sije suts hldmahle de quelqtce chose c^est 
d^en user trop lien avec elle^ If I am blamable with anything, 
it is for having acted with too much indulgence towards 
her. 

P, Does manager correspond to the English ma/nage ? 

T, No; it means to economize or spare, thus: Ze gSrUral 
vUnage U sang de ses soldats, The general spares the blood 
of his soldiers. Ressort has nothing in common with resort, 
which it so much resembles, for it means a spring. In the 
following sentence we render it in English by the word 
province: Ce qui n^ offense pas la sodiU rCest pas du ressort 
de la justice, 1'hat which does not offend society does not 
enter into the province of justice. Force often means 
strength: Je suis oUigi de travaUler au-dessus de mes forces, 
I am obliged to work beyond my strength. Za physique 
is natural philosophy, le physique, the external appearance 
of a person; la midicine is physic. Distraction is amuse- 
ment, thus: Le ca/ractkre des hommes se devine presque dans 
leurs distractions, The inclinations of a man may be almost 
guessed from his amusements. Ba/raque is a sort of wooden 
house or booth, as: On dressait des baroques avant la foire, 
They were putting up booths before the fair ; a soldier's 
barrack is a caserne, Fovmitv/re is a business term, as: 
jomniture de cafi, a shipment, or quantity furnished, of 
coSee; furniture is rendered by des meuhles, 

P, What is the difference between houlet and lalle? 

T, Boulet is a cannon-ball ; halle is a bullet. Chagrin 
means sorrow and not the English chagrin. Sanguin is 
fresh-coloured; but the English sanguine must be rendered 
by a periphrasis, thus: He is sanguine that his project will 
succeed, // est plein de confiance que ses prqjets riussiront, 
Pupille is a ward; pupil is iUve, Peine meems trouble and 
sometimes mental suffering; but physical pain is douleur. 

P, How do you translate the French sensible} 

T. Je suis sensible d vos bontSs, means, I feel your kind- 
ness; but a sensible person, that is, one having good sense, 
is sensS, Spirit is the French courage, but un homme d* esprit 
is a man'of intellect. A man really absent is absent, but one 
absent in mind is distrait. An agreement is in French 
un accord or un ma/rcM, but un voyage d^agriment is a plea- 
sure excursion. Apology is excuse, but une apologie is a 
defence, A bonnet must not be rendered by bonnet, which 
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is an nndercap, bat by chMpemn i« femme^ Camtflmm is 
the anutitutitm, and not the En^ish r— /fr.i iii«y whk^ is 
h UinL CalcuUr is strictly U ctdndmU^ bat ^tibis news is 
calculated to kill him," most be lendeied by mM mmmA 
e$t/aiie pour le tuer. 

P. Docs efmrenant mean ecmrememif 

T. yo. ConrenatU means proper, im emu€m mmiy i mywipg; 
eomenance$, propriety; bat emKemitmt and tmkwwmimu 
must be rendered by commode and e o mwud iie. Mm kM 
is my coat, but a ^o^ habit is rendered by «■# mmuMim 
habitude. The acceptance of a bill in bnmjpus is Tmccepla 
turn d^une lettre de change; but the aectptmtitm or «M«wng 
of a word is Vacception d'un mot, 

P, This list is growing very long. 

T, It will soon be ended. Grape* are rendered by 
du raisin, but une grappe is a bunch, Crentithimtme ist 
nobleman, but a gentleman in un momieur or «• Ammm 
ccmme il faut. Oentil is pretty, but gemUd is didingvd 
or <^ ^on ^; y^n^^ is doux. The French /Si^ is a oofxcoml^ 
but the English fat is grae. The French faHrifm is t 
manufactory, but the EngUsh fabric (a building) is ed^. 
An extravagant man is properly im homme prod^me; Ced 
un extra/cagant means, He is crazy. The "Rn glinh diegrdet 
is the French dishonneur; the Freaich diegrdee im pK^iy nus- 
fortunc. Contenance is the deportment and not tiie 
countenance, which you may recollect is figure. The Frendi 
courtier is a broker, but the English courtier is tot amriimiii. 

P. Are itat and estate synonymous ? 

T, Etat is a condition, but an estate or property is biea, 
terre, or propriety. Distinguish carefully, likewise, cor, s 
horn (musical instrument): lee comes, the horns; and let 
eors an pied, corns on the feet. Ltbraire is a book-seller; 
library is billiothique. Uditeur is a publisher; editor is 
redaetear. Confiner is to border: La Chine eon/ke one le 
Russie, China borders on Bussia. Cave is a eelharj and 
caverne is a cave. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Alois elle m*avait adresse a quelqu'cinpour servir. Les 
revenus accusentune decroissance^ surceux de rannee pre- 
cedente. Nous trouvames en arrivant une table dressee.* 
Un d'entre eux que savait lire dresse* un proces-verbal. 
Ce tyran entasse k pMsir les griefe que son pays toumera 
un jour centre lui. II me semble qu'il est temps qu'elle 
se prononce en faveur de Tnn o^ de T autre. C'est un re- 
publicain prononce que cet homme-la. Elle a pris le parti* 
de quitter le convent. II faut menager T argent que je vous 
ai donne pour vos menus plaisirs,* C*est ainsi qu*en 
userent^ les rois de Prance. II a d'abord ajoume, puis 
il a d^clin^ la proposition. Aux premiers moments de 
silence succ^da une conversation bruyante. II y avait, dans 
son regard une expression que je ne lui^ avais jamais vue. 
Je retoumai, dans tons les sens,^ la malencontreuse ^pitre. 
Cela est noir comme une caveme. Le vaisseau a une con- 
tenance* de 500 tonneaux. 

^Decrease. 'Prepared. 'Drawn up an act of indictment ^Resolution. *Pocket- 
money. *Aoted. 'Seen in him. 'In all directions. 'Borden. 

EXERCISE. 

The bacha had a splendid tent prepared^ for him. This 
account^ has much interested those present. Avarice in^ 
him had succeeded to ambition. She is the best match in 
our town. He uttered a cry of pain.* He seemed full of 
hope in the means he had discovered. They drew up im- 
mediately a relation of the victory. He had known the 
world, that is to say, sorrows.* He had always the habit 
of regarding me as a child. He asked him, in an under 
voice,* if, through his influence, he could not obtain an 
audience of the king. He did not always moderate'^ his 
expressions. I understand at present how* he owed all his 
titles to the patronage of the generaL He had, no doubt, 
much trouble to reaid' what was above the shop, for the 
night was very dark. She directed to^ him the kindest 
smile. They are going to try" a new machine. You must 
apply to the attorney.** The moon performs her revolu- 
tion" in twenty-nine days and a half. In the last period** 
of his life he was usually melancholy. Her temper is in- 
supportable; she is so severe!*' 

^Lui fit dresser. 'R^cit — vivement 6mu Tassistance. 'Chez. ^Douleur. 
•Les chagrins. 'A deml-voix— credit. 'Manager. 'Comment — protection. 
•Peine k lire— noire. ^'Adressa. i^Faire I'experience d', "Procureur. I'Sa 
pMode. ^*M<ue. UD'une rigueur. 

R 
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Th«Te iii ajkother cla» of words al» toj inxaiaN 
which demand, no leas than the preceding ^ 
attention, namelr, those which zeaemhle "gMg^^^ 
both in form aaid meanings bnt which dzjUSer 
eith/^ ly the addition or retrenefamoit of a 
by the forms of their termination. A fSsw 
iraljoined« 
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AnrnxicTtf annexation. 
Cmfliif conflict 

l'ropo$iii<m, propo«aL 

Jb^clinamnf declension, or 
declination (astronomi- 
cal term). 

Leu imurgh, the insurgents. 

Fondementf foundation. 

Arreniatianf arrest. 

Arritf a decree). 

PreparatifHf preparations. 

Turmtnai/fonf termination. 

PUtoUit pistol. 

MntrgiqiMf energetic. 

Ohff^qUfiM, obHcqiiioB. 

HympathiqvSf iiympathotic. 

lAtifffif litigation. 

La MoraUf morality. 

Maintwiy maintenance. 

RmomelUment, renewing. 

Am^gemt$y the bosiegers. 

ConquSrantf conqueror. 

TMorxqu$ $t pratique, tho- 
rotioal and practical. 

Divouemmtf devotednoss. 



AdwMnUew, admirer. 
RHraetiUiam, retrKtioii. 
IMmras, fmbaiiiiwiufnl 
ObierraUm', ohcerrcr. 
OhsUnatUmy obstmaej. 
BdfirmaUur, lefbnner. 
FondaUur, finmder. 
Calcul, calculation. 
Coereitifj coerciTe. 
Apoeryphej apocryphaL 
Propiee, propitious. 
Compositeur, composer. 
Impratieahle, impracticaM 
Ituignijiant, insignificant 
Podsie, poetry. 
Perplexe, perplexed. 
Neutre, neutral. 
Compilateur, compiler. 
FSdirattf, federaL 
Controverse, controyersy. 
Imprenahle, impregnable. 
Dmaer, divide. 
Offender, offend. 
BlaapMrnatev/r, blaspheme 
Mdnusorit, manuscript 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CONYERSATION. 



Pupil. Good morning, sir. On leaving you ye^rday, 
I imagined, not incorrectly, that I had pretty clear ideas 
of the most formidable difficulties of the French language ; 
still, I find there are a few minor, but not unimportant, 
points which we have either overlooked, or which we 
could not make the subject of a regular conversation. 

Teacheb. And on these points you wish, no doubt, for 
some additional light? 

P, Precisely; but you must excuse me if I to-day put 
my questions to you as they occur to myself, and without 
any systematic arrangement. Let me ask you, first, if 
the numeral adjectives never change in number or gender? 

T. In gender never, for we say indifferently, Trtna 
hotnmes, trots femmes; and being all, except the &:st, na- 
turally plural^ they cannot undergo any change of number. 
Two of them, however, cent and vin^t, when preceded by 
another numeral and followed by a noun, are looked on as 
a kind of substantives, and then, but in no other situation, 
take the sign of the plural, thus: Six cents chevauxy Six 
hundred horses; Zes six cent trentephres. The 600 fathers; 
Cet homme a quatre-vingts ans, This man is eighty years 
old. We seem, in the first and third examples, to say : 
Six hundred of horses, four scores 0/ years. 

P. Has not the numeral onze some peculiarity? 

T, The definite article is not abbreviated before it, 
although it commences with a vowel, thus: Ze onze Mai, 
The eleventh of May. 

P. "Let MS speok of ehaeun. I have perceived that French 
writers sometimes join it with the pronoun son, and some- 
times with leur; is there any rule to be followed here? 

T. Where ehacun or chacune is thrown, so to say, paren- 
thetically into a sentence, as in the example : Mettez ees 
livres ehacun d leur place. Put each of these books in its 
place; Us sont alUs, ehacun, visiter leurs terres. Each is 
gone to visit his estates; leur must be used, for we could 
omit ehacun, and say, Mettez ces livres d leur place, &c. 
But where the suppression of ehacun would materially 
affect the sense, as in lis sont venus ehacun avee ses gens, 
They are come, every one with his attendants ; the pos- 
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sessive pronoun evidently refers directlj to ehacun, and can 
be no other than son, 

P, "What part of speech is qmlque? 

T. It may be an adverb when preceding an adjective or 
another adverb, as in, the example, Quelque bonne qu^eUe 
soit, However good she may be; and in this case^ of course, 
it never varies in gender or number; or it may be an ad- 
jective, as in Quelques pommes, A few apples; QuelqMi 
ditaiU, Certain particulars ; in which eajBO it most agree 
with its noun. Quelque, as well as cent, is invariable, in 
such expressions as: Quelque cent hommee, Some hundred 
men, that is, About a hundred men; but cent, unlike other 
numerals, being often used as a noun, instead of centaine, 
it is sometimes preceded by qmlque variable, in the sense 
of several or a few, thus: Quelquee cents de paiUe, Some 
hundred pounds* weight of si^w. liiUe is always re- 
garded as a mere numeral, thus: Quelques miUe de foin, 
Several thousand pounds of hay. On the contrary, milUon 
and milliard are always substantives, as JVois miUi<m8, 
quelqms milliards, &c. 

P. Is tolU an adjective or an adverb? 

T, In the sense of all or evert/, it is an adjective, and 
consequently varies in gender and number, thus : Touts 
nation, tout homme, Every nation, every man; Tous le$ 
dons du del, All the gifts of Heaven. When equivalent 
to altogether or entirety, it is an adverb, and therefore in- 
variable, as: Ces itoffes sont toid laine, These stufGi are 
entirely wool; Ze chien est tout oMissanoe, The dog is alto- 
gether obedience; Je suis tout d vous, I am entirely yours. 
There is one case, however, in which tout, though un- 
doubtedly an adverb, becomes, for the sake of euphony, 
feminine; that is, when it is followed by an adjective be- 
ginning with a consonant, as Cettefemme est totUe howteuss, 
This woman is quite ashamed; EUe est toute disposie d m 
pardonner. She is quite disposed to pardon me. Where 
tout precedes the name of a town, in the sense of tout U 
peuple de, it still remains masculine, as: Tout Paris, tout 
Marseille; All Paris, all Marseilles; Fbus parlez d un homm 
d qui tout Naples est connu. You speak to a man to whom 
all !N'aples is known. 

P. When we were speaking of the simple and compound 
pronouns, it appeared to me that the latter are treated, in 
their relations to other words, precisely like nouns. 
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T. Very true; the compound pronouns may be the 

subjects or objects of a verb, as if they were substantives. 

They maybe even qualified by an adjective, thus: tPai 

Joint d ma lettre celle icrite par le prince, I have joined to 

my letter that written by the prince. 

P, Ave moindre and plus petit identicdlf 

T, Mbindre can only be used in reference to things 
which cannot be measured, thus: Za moindre hassesse, The 
least baseness; On ne doit pas fai/re le moindre maly One 
should not do the least evil. 

P. How do you distinguish ^/«w and da/oantage? 

T, Plus is more appropriate in the body of a sentence, 
davantage at the end, thus : II aime sa patrie plus que sa 
famiUe, He loves his country more than his family; La 
vanite est dangereuse; la pa/resse Vest da/vantage. Vanity is 
dangerous; sloth is more so. Da/oantage cannot, however, 
like plusy be used as a superlative, so that we must say, 
for example : De tous ses romans eelui-ci me plait le plus, 
Of all his romances this one pleases me most. If we place 
an adverb like encore, lien, &c., before either of these 
words, it is of little consequence with which of them we 
finish our sentence, thus: Ses vers me plaisent, mais sa 
prose me char me encore plus, encore da/vantage, lien plus, &c. 

P, Is da/oantage never used in the body of a sentence? 

T. Like chacun, it may be thrown in parenthetically, 
where its omission would not destroy the sense, thus: Je 
suisflatti encore dava/ntage de plaire d un homme comme vous, 
I am still more flattered to please a man like you. In such 
cases, of course, the que which accompanies plus cannot be 
expressed, and the words which follow davantage must de- 
pend, not on it, but on the verb preceding it. 

P, A few moments ago you used le plus, to translate 
the most; do we not sometimes use the plural form, les plus ? 

T, Where le plus, as well as le moins and le mieux, are 
really used to compare certain objects with others of the 
same class, the plural form must be used, thus: ^os actions 
les plm pures, Our purest actions; Lesfemmes les mieux nSes, 
The best-bred women, &c. But whenever these words ter- 
minate a sentence, modify an adverb, or are so situated that 
they tiierely express the highest, the lowest degree, or the 
best, absolutely and without presenting to us any idea of 
comparison, we adopt the singular, as Vbild nos auteurs qui 
ont le mieux icrit et le plus intiressL 
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P. Allow me an inquiry regarding the word personne. 
If we suppress the particle ne, which alone gives this word 
a negative meaning, may we not regard this word as syno* 
nymous with quelqu^unf 

T. Let us take an example: EUe oownaissaii lea issues iu 
hois mietix que personne, She knew the outlets of the wood 
hotter than any one. From this sentence you may see that 
personne, employed affirmatively, is equivalent to any one 
at all, or to taut autre, and comprehends much more than 
quelqu^un, which merely means eome one. Rien, used affirma- 
tively, has a meaning analogous, as: Y a-t-il rien de plus 
rare qu*un demi-savant modeetef Is there anything at all 
more rare than a half-learned man modest? 

P. How do we translate such phrases as ^' The Pr^di 
and English fleet?" 

T, Such expressions are very amhiguous in Kn glifih. If 
there he two distinct fleets, we say in French: Lee JMtee 
anglaise et frangaise; hut if two nations have furnished 
ono comhined fleet or army, we say: La flotte angh-frum' 
gaise, Larmie turco-^gyptienne, &c, 

F. Wc have spoken a good deal ahout the English pre- 
sent participle; does it not sometimes happen that it is 
rendered in French hy an adjective or noun? 

T, Very often, in expressions like, Uh eyethne temporisa- 
ieur, A temporising system ^lit temporiser^; Le souffle 
eriateur. The creating hreath fUt, Creator.) 

P. Is not the use of such verbs as owiref hamUiry rotir, 
and frire, peculiar in French? 

T. In the English language, these verbs are both active 
and neuter, so that we say indifferently, "Boil some water,** 
and "The water boils;*' but in French they are strictly 
neuter verbs, and though we say correctly, Leau hout-eUef 
Does the water boil? Mon sang hout dans mes veines, My 
blood boils in my veins; yet to say " Boil some water,** 
" Cook the meat,** we must employ the forms: Faiteshoml- 
lir de Veau, Faites cuire de la viande; that is, " Cause some 
water to boil,** &c. 

P. How do we use such words as attendu, vu, except^, 
supposi, non compris, and y eompris? 

T, We treat them as prepositions whenever they precede 
a noun or pronoun, thus: Attendu son infirmite, In consi- 
deration of his feebleness; Je les aime torn, excepts lui, I 
like them all except him; Y compris les draitSj Duties in- 
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eluded. Instead of exeeptS, we often meet with si ce n^est, 
thus: // n!a voulu souffrir personne auprks de lui^ si ce n^est 
sea deux en/ants, He was not willing to endure any one 
near him except flit, if it is not) his two children. Ob- 
serve that pas is never expressed in this case, but it must 
be used when we say, for example: Si ce ne sont pas vos 
frhreSy SfCj If they are not your brothers, &c. 

P. I must address a few questions to you about adjec- 
tives, and certain qualifying expressions, the use of which 
is not understood without difficulty. Are the forms ci-inclus, 
oi-jointj variable or invariable? 

T. These words are always invariable at the beginning 
of a phrase, thus: Ci-inclus la copie, &c., or where they 
stand before a noun which has neither a pronoun nor an 
adjective to limit or qualify it, as: Vous tromerez ci-inclus 
copie du contrat, You will find enclosed a copy of the con- 
tract; but we should have to say: Vous trom&rez ci-incltcse 
or d-jointe, la or une copie du contrat. Feu, late or deceased, 
can ^ke the gender of its noun only when it immediately 
precedes it, without even the intervention of an article or 
pronoun, thus: Feu ma tante, My late aunt; la fetie reine, 
The late queen. 

P. Is nu, naked, variable or invariable? 

T: Nu and demi are variable only when they follow 
their nouns, as: II Hait nu-tSte et nu-jambes, They were 
bare-headed and bare -legged: Ze roi suivait pieds nus 
Vitendc^d de la sainte croix, The king followed bare-foot 
the standard of the holy cross; On ne gouveme pas une 
nation par des demi-mesures, A nation is not governed by 
half-measures; II est trois hemes et demie. It is half- 
past three. 

P. If two nouns of different genders be joined with a 
single adjective, what wiU be the gender of the latter ? 

T. The adjective, in such cases, should be masculine, 
and it is the masculine noun which wo should place next 
it, thus: L$s montagnards ont les jamhes et les bras hien 
faitSy The mountaineers have well made arms and legs. 
However, if the adjective sounds alike in both genders, it 
is indifferent which noun immediately precedes it, thus: 
H montra un courage et une prudence siip^riet*rs d son dge, 
He showed a courage and a prudence superior to his age; 
Peut'On voir un vieiUard ou une femme pauvres et soujrants 
sans Stre Smu? Can one see an old man or woman suffering 
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without being affected? You may perceive, farther, that 
the adjective is made plural when it refers to both nouns, 
but where the two substantives have the same, ornearly the 
same moaning, or where we desire to direct the attention 
in a special memner to one of them, we put it last, and make 
the adjective agree with it, as : II Hait tPune circon8pection, 
^une prudence itonnante, He had astonishing circumspec- 
tion and prudence; but after aueni que, ausat bien que, de 
mhne que, comme, &c., words which rather compare iian 
add, the adjective can only agree with the first, thus: La 
vraie divotion, camme la vraie philosophies est toujoure toU- 
rante, True devotion, like true philosophy, is still tolerant. 

P, Are no adjectives used as adverbs? 

T. A very few, and then, of course, they are invariable, 
as: VouB ne raisonnez pae Juste, You do not reason justly; 
Ces chevaux coHtent cher, These horses cost dear. 

P. What sort of a word is mime? 

T, It may be either an adjective or an adverb. When 
it precedes or follows a noun, or if it modifies a pronoun, 
it is an adjective, and therefore variable, thus: Les mimes 
hommes, The same men; Zes mimes passions, The same 
passions; Ceux qui ne sont contents de personne sont ceux- 
mimes dont personne n^est content. Those who are content 
with no one are precisely those with whom no one is con- 
tent. Mime is an adverb, when it modifies a verb or an 
adjective, where it follows several nouns, and, in general, 
where it may be translated by also or even, thus: II est 
aisi de tromper mime les plus hahiles, It is easy to deceive 
even the most clever; Les hommes, les animaux, et mime les 
plantes sont sensihles aux hienfaits. Men, animals, and even 
plants are sensible to kindness. 

P. Is the adjective pronoun aueun singular and plural? 

T. Properly speaking, aucun and nul are strictly singa- 
lar; but there is one case in which they may be made 
plural; that is, where the nouns to which they are joined 
either have no singular, or where they are used in diffe- 
rent acceptations in the singular and plural, so that we say 
correctly : Nulles troupes ne sont mieux exercies, No troops 
are better exercised; Aucuns appointem^nts et gages n^itaieiU 
attacMs aux fonctions puhliques. No emoluments or salaries 
were attached to public functions. 

P. Can the possessive pronouns be rendered emphatic, 
like the personal? 
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T. They can, by adding the disjunctive pronoun in the 
dative, thus : C*e8t lui, mon rival d mot, It is he, my rival. 

JP. Have not the words which indicate colour some pe- 
culiarities? 

T, The majority are adjectives, as: Uhe chemise hlaneJie, 
A white shirt; des fieurs hleues, blue flowers; and espe- 
cially those in very common use, like rouge, ja/une, noir, 
rose, vert, cramoisi, ioa/rlate, &c., but as such words have 
been all originally nouns, a few less frequently employed 
have not become adjectives, and undergo no change of 
gender or number, like pou/rpre, carmin, orange, aurore, 
moron, &c., so that we say: Ze colibri d gorge carmin. The 
humming-bird with the carmine breast, Ces petites fillea 
portent des ceintures marron. These Uttle girls wear dark- 
brown sashes. 

P. But I have often seen two adjectives of colour, 
united by a hyphen, one of which, according to this prin- 
ciple, might be variable, ajad the other invariable; or both 
might be variable, or vice vend: for example: gris-hrun, 
rose-tendre, hleu-clair, &c. This would be very embarrassing. 

T, Ko doubt, and we escape the difficulty by making 
both adjectives invariable, hence we say: Mon chien a U 
pail d'tme eouleur gris-ohsctir. The skin of my dog is of a 
dark-grey colour; JSlle a lea cheveux chdtain-clair et lea yeva 
lleU'Jonci^^ She has light chestnut hair and dark-blue eyes. 

P, I have met with other adjectives resembling these 
in form, although not adjectives of colour; I mean such as 
clair'SemSa, ivres-morts, &c. ; but these are variable. 

T, They are, ifthefirstadjective be not used adverbially, 
to qualify the second, as in the following examples: Des 
femmes court-vStues, Short, or shortly, dressed women; Dee 
itoHes clair-eemSes, Thin or thinly scattered stars; Zee nou- 
veau-nis. The newly bom children; Elle eat demi-morte. 
She is half dead. But if both adjectives express qualities 
of the noun, they must both agree with it, thus: Dea ee- 
riaea fraiohea-cusUliea, Fresh gathered cherries; Dea hommea 
ivrea-morta. Men dead drunk (men who are drunk and seem 
dead); Lea enfanta premiera-nh, morta-nia. The first-bom, 
he dead-born children. Though nouveau is an adverb, and, 
therefore invariable, in nomeau-ni, it is considered an ad- 
jective and variable where it precedes another adjective 
used as a noun, like Z^« nouveatix mariea, lea nomeaux con- 
vertia, lea nomeaux dibarquia, &c. You will perceive, in 
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the latter examples, that the words following nouveaux mnst 
be nouns, for we could omit it altogether, and say simply: 
Les eonvertis, Iss marii$, &c. 

P. Permit me a question on the articles. In speaking 
iji the titles of books, you laid down as a principle that the 
definite article is retained and the indefinite omitted. Now, 
I have found a mass of such titles as Uke FamiUe Corsey 
Unefolle Hiitoire, Une FiUe du Eigmt, &c. This I cannot 
reconcile with your rule. 

T. Let me remind you that in French tcft is not only the 
indefinite article, but a numeral, and as, in the first case 
you have cited, for example, we do not mean any Coniean 
family whatever ^ but one particular family, which is exclu- 
sively to occupy our attention, the une here cannot properly 
be called indefinite. This will be still more evident when 
I tell you that des, which is used as the plural of the inde- 
finite un, is never expressed in French in titles of books; 
nor is un ever found in the singular before words like 
examen^ esquisse, manuel, &c., which do not refer to a prin- 
cipal actor or to the chief event. Compare the following 
examples: Ze Meunier d'Anyibault; Manttel du hon ton; 
Esquisse de la Fhrinologie; Notice Sistorique evr M. de 
Lafayette; Souvenirs intimes da temps de V Empire; Contes 
Fantastiques ; Voyage d'un ExiU; Essais sur Vhistoire de 
France; Fhysiologie du Ridicule; Une Nuit de No^l, 

F. How is the verb to agree with its Bubject, when the 
latter consists of two singular nouns? 

T. In French, as in ^iglish, if the two nouns forming 
the subject are joined by the copulative ety and ; the verb is 
put in the plural, and united by the disjunctive (m, or; 
which excludes one of them, it is made singular, thus: La 
raison et la liberti sont ineompatihles avec lafaihlesse, Keason 
and liberty are incompatible with weakness; La siduetion 
ou la terreur Va entraini dans le parti des reheUes, Seduc- 
tion or terror has forced him to the party of the rebels. 

F. If two infinitives be united by et, and form a nomi- 
native to the verb Stre, as not unfrequently occurs, should 
this verb be properly singular or plural ? 

T, The verb itre takes its number, in this case, from 
the noun that follows it, thus: Lire trop et lire troppeu sont 
deux dSfautSy To read too much emd read too little are two 
faults. Here it is the noun difauts which determines the 
number of the verb, and in the following example you will 
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observe, on the contrary, that it is the word chose which 
requires the verb in the singular: ParUr et offenser, pour 
certaines ^ens, est pricisiment la mime chose, To speak and 
offend is for certain people precisely the same thing, but if 
the noun be in the singular, it is more elegant to insert ce 
and say, Parler et offenser, c^est pricisiment, &c. 

P. Still it is a general rule that two or more singular 
nouns require a plural verb, unless a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion intervenes ? 

T. True, but this general rule has some exceptions, 
which I must now enumerate. The first is where the 
nouns are synonymous or nearly so, as: La doucetir, la 
hontd du grand Henri a Hi cilihrie. The mildness, the good 
nature of the great Henry has been celebrated; this occurs, 
secondly, where the nouns form a climax, so as to direct 
our attention almost exclusively to the last one, thus : 
Voire intirit, voire honneur, Bieu votes le commande, Your 
interest, your honour, God commands it; in the third 
place, the verb remains in the singular, when some word 
like tout, is used to sum up all that precedes, thus: Biens, 
digniiis, honneurs, tout disparait d la mort. Wealth, dignity, 
honours, all disappear at death. When two nouns are 
united by such words as eomme, ainsi que, &c., if they 
both concur in the action expressed by the verb, the latter 
will be plural, thus : L^amhition, comme la coUre, consetUent 
mal, Ambition, like anger, counsels badly ; La phihsophie, 
eomme la religion, vous enseignent, Sfc, Philosophy, like re- 
ligion, teaches us, &c. If the latter noun, however, be 
introduced merely by way of illustration, or parentheti^ 
cally, the verb will agree with the first, as ; L admiration, 
eomme lajlamme, diminue dis qu*elle n^augmenie pltis. Admi- 
ration, like a fiame, diminishes when it no longer increases. 

P. Does the form, Vun et r autre, take a plural verb? 

T. It does, since it includes the two individuals spoken 
o^ as likewise ni Vun ni V autre, which excludes them 
both, thus : L^un et V autre viendront, They will both come ; 
I7i run ni V autre ne savaient flatter. Neither the one nor 
the other knew how to flatter. But if we speak of an action 
which only one person can perform or an office which only 
an individual can exercise, the verb will, of course, be in 
the singular, thus: Ni Monsieur le Comte ni Monsieur le 
Due ne sera amhassadewr d Vienne, Neither the count nor 
the duke will be ambassador at Vienna. 
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P. What is the exact meaning of the preposition des? 

T. It appears to have been originally employed only in 
the sense of from, in situations like the following: Des 
qu^il eut quelqite connaissance de la langue lattne, From (the 
time) that he had some knowledge of the Latin language; 
but it is now often used in sentences where, in English, no 
preposition whaterer is necessary, thus : Je vais vans indi- 
quer ee htU dis aujourd'hui, I shtdl point out this purpose 
to-day ; Dh demain, To-morrow, &c. 

P. I have been sometimes perplexed in the choice of dam 
or d, to translate such phrases as '' He receired a ball in 
his neck," &c. 

T, Use d to indicate motion up to or as far as an object 
or a place, and dans where this motion is continued into 
its actual interior ; thus : H requt une haUe d la gorge, He 
received a ball in the neck; Ayantau dosuneneigefuriewe 
qui donnait au visage des ennemis, Having in their back a 
furious snow-storm, which beat in the face of the enemy ; 
On entre dans les vastes cours, They enter into the vast 
courts ; Le cure exprime T intention de rentrer sur-le-champ 
d son preshythe, The cur^ expresses the intention of going 
home immediately to the parsonage. Where these words 
refer to time, or if they express position or rest in a place, 
d is much less precise than dans, being equivalent to at, 
thereabouts, &c., as the following examples will show: Au 
milieu des montagnes, In the middle of the mountains; 
Lorsqu^il arrive dans une maison, au milieu d^'une/Ste, une 
de ces catastrophes imprevues, Sfc, When in a house, in the 
midst of a festival, one of those unforeseen accidents 
happens, &c. ; A une fatble distance. At a short distance ; 
Au dix-huitieme siecle. In the eighteenth century ; Dans 
cette soirie memorable, In that eventful evening; Qu^y 
aurait'il tTStonnant d cela? What would there be so asto- 
nishing in that } Ala clarte vacillante de leursfalots, In the 
flickering light of their lanterns. 

P. I have reserved a few questions on the article. With 
masculine names of countries, provinces, &c., do we not 
use as a genitive the article form du, instead of the mere 
preposition de ? 

T, The practice of the French here is by no means 
fixed, but most writers use de after rot, prince, pnmnee, 
and a few other words. The French departments, on the 
contrary, at least aU such as are named from mountains 
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and rivers (aiid this includes the great majority), take the 
article; but I shall best answer your question by giving 
you some examples, drawn from good sources, which contain 
names of coun^es, &c., both masculine and feminine. 

Masculines. — ^Le roi de Pigment. La cour de Dane- 
mark. La milice du Tyrol. Lisbonne est la capitale du 
Portugal. Genappe est une ville beige, province de Bra- 
bant. J'ai vu un laboureur du Dauphine. II demeure k 
Yauxelles, en JSTormandie, d^partement du Calvados. Le 
golfe du Mexique. Mon fr^re demeure dans un village du 
Limousin. Le canal du Languedoc. Les d^partements du 
Haut et du Bas-Ehin. Clermont est une ville frauQaise, 
d^partement de TOise. Dijon est une ville du d^partement 
de la Cote-d'Or. Avignon est une ville du Comtat. 

Femhtenes. — Augsbourg est une ville d'Allemagne. Les 
cotes de la I^ormandie et de la Sretagne. Le traite de 
Westphalie. Le due de Savoie. Le prince de Galles. On 
envoya quelques troupes au secours de la Picardie. Cannes 
est un gros bourg de Provence. Bale est le chef-lieu du 
canton de Bale, en Suisse. Lafayette est n^ le 6 septem- 
bre 1757, a Chavagnac en Auvergne. 

When an adjective is joined to the proper name of a 
country, the article is never omitted; with that of a pro- 
vince it is sometimes omitted, sometimes expressed. 

L'Angleterre a perdu ses colonies de TAm^rique septen- 
trionale. Lokeren est une ville beige, province de la Flandre 
orientale, et Leyde une ville hollandaise, province de Hol- 
lande i^eridionale. Les ^tablissements anglais dans les 
Indes occidentales. J'ai pass^ I'^t^ a Gavre, bourg beige, 
province de Flandre orientale. 

P. I have another rather important question to put to 
you. When a past participle, with an auxiliary, forms 
what is called a compound tense, in what cases does this 
participlb take the gender and number of the nominative ? 

T, When the auxiliary is a part of the verb Stre^ thus : 
£!lle est mortSy She is dead; because the participle, ex- 
pressing here a condition, and not an action, is rather an 
adjective than a verb. But when avoir is the auxiliary, 
the participle really expresses an action, and is, conse- 
quentiy, considered a verb and invariable, thus: Mle a 
perdu 9on chieny She has lost her dog. 

P, In our conversation on the pronouns, you mentioned 

S 
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thaty when a noun or pronoun in the accnsatiye precedes 
ah active verb in a componnd tense, that the participle 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

T, Very tree; and this holds good whether these verbs 
be used actively or reflectively, thus: QnuUd affaire avez- 
vans entreprise ? What affair have you undertaken? EUei 
86 8ont pities en cet endroit, They have been pleased in that 
place. Observe, however, the diflerence of form of the 
participle in the two following sentences: Cettejemmes^est 
propoaie pour modkle d see enfants, This woman has proposed 
herself as a model to her children; Cette femme 8* est pro- 
pose d^enseigner la giographie d ses enfants, This woman has 
proposed to herself to teach geography to her children. 
From these examples, you may d^uce the principle that, 
when the object or accusative is named before the verb, the 
participle will agree with it in gender and number, for it 
is only after the object has been mentioned that we know 
what the gender and number of the participle will be; but 
if the verb be first mentioned, the participle is invariable, 
since the word that determines its gender and number has 
yet to be expressed. (In the sentence, Cette femme s^est 
proposi d^enseigner, &c., se is a dative, not an accusative; 
for it must not be forgotten that the accusative replies to 
the question what; and if we ask, "What does she pro- 
pose ?" &c., we shall find that it is the verb enseigner, with 
its complement, which furnishes the answer, for the infini- 
tive is often used as a noun.) 

P. Are there no exceptions to this rule? 

T, A few, which I shall enumerate. First, the imper- 
sonal verbs, il a fait and il y a eu, ere always invariable, 
thus: Zes chalettrs qu^il a fait, The heat we have had; La 
disette quHl y a eu pendant Vhiver dernier, The dearth that 
has occurred last winter. It is evident that chaleurs, in the 
first example, cannot be the object of faire, which is here 
employed in a highly idiomatical sense, for we cannot say, 
faire des chaleurs, as we say, faire des habits, faire des vers, 
&c. As a general rule, the participles of neuter verbs, 
preceded by an accusative, are invariable; thus: Les jours que 
j^aivecu. The days that I have lived; that i^, pendant lesqueh; 
Zes cent livres que ce ballot a pesi. The hundred pounds that 
this bale has weighed. Dit is invariable where its accusa- 
tive is understood, thus : De la faqon que j^ai dit, on adv. 
m*entendre, From the way I have spoken, they must have 
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heard me; that is, quefai dit Us choses, which is equivalent 
to, qmfaiparle. About coHtd and valu grammarians are 
not quite agreed, but the general opinion is, that being 
neuter, in their literal sense, they will be invariable, thus: 
Zea 8ommes que ceprooh rrCa cordU^ The sums that this law- 
suit has cost me; Le% deux cents louts que ce cheval a valu. 
The two hundred louis which this horse is worth. But if 
these same verbs are used respectively for causer or exiger 
and procureTy favre ohtenir, &c., they are considered active, 
and the participle will be variable, as : Les honneurs que 
mon habit wHa valus, The honours which my dress procured 
me ; Que de larmes cette conqtiSte nous a coHtSes ! How memy 
tears this victory caused us ! Many good writers, however, 
make coUte, valu, and pesi agree, in evert/ case, with the 
aceusative before them. 

P. I am glad to hear it, and I shall follow their example. 

jT. I must next observe, that the past participle is often 
followed by an infinitive, and then it may be variable or 
invariable, according to circumstances. Za femme quefai 
vue peindre, means, The woman whom I saw painting; that 
is, she was occupied in painting, the feminine form of the 
participle showing that the object on which my attention 
is to rest ia femme; but in the sentence. La femme quefai 
vu peindre, The woman whom I saw being painted ; the 
participle only serves to carry forward my attention to an 
action in which the woman was not the agent. When 
the infinitive, therefore, is used passively, the participle 
preceding it is invariable: as an additional example will 
confirm: La eha/nson que fai entendu chanter. The song 
that I have heard sung. 

P. Prom what you say, I must chiefly consult my 
judgment on this point, and only make the participle agree 
wiih the accusative where the two words are necessarily 
connected by the sense. As a general rule, then, when the 
participle is merely a vehicle for conveying the attention 
to a verb beyond it, it is invariable ? 

T. Take the following examples as proofs: Les raisons 
que vous avez cru que fappromais. The reasons which you 
thought I approved of; Les peines quefai prSvu que cette 
affaire vous donnerait, The trouble which I have foreseen 
that this affair would give you. Here the connexion is 
between raisons and approuvais, peines and donnerait. The 
infinitive, in this case, is often understood, thus: Je lut 
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ai fait toutea Us caresses que j*ai d^, I hare bestowed cm 
him all the caresses that I was bound to do. Here the 
participle is invariable, because there is no connexion be- 
tween da and caresses. Let us take an example of a sen- 
tence containing an infinitive with a preposition: Les 
soldats qu^on a contraints de marcher , The soldiers whom 
they have constrained to march. Here the participle 
agrees with que^ because we can say, corUraindre lee soldats; 
and in the same way we write : Z^Mstoire que je vous ai 
donnie d lire, 

P. Because we can say : donner une hisioire. 

T. Just so. The participle fait, when it signifies caused^ 
is always invariable, thus : La maison que j*ai fait hdtir, 
The house which I have had, or caused to be, built; be- 
cause maison is connected by the sense, not with fait, but 
with hdtir. Zaissi is invariable in the following sentence: 
Ces hommes se sont laissi hattre, These men have let them- 
selves be beaten; but it is variable when we say: Ces 
femmes qu^on a laissSes mourir, These women whom they 
have let {or left to) die. 

P. The particle en not representing an accusative, but a 
genitive, I should imagine that it nowise affects the form 
of the participle ? 

T. Tou are right. We say, for example: Vous avezpkis 
derichesses queje ne vous en ai donnS, You have more riches 
than I have given you; but if an accusative connected by 
sense with the participle precedes the particle en, the con- 
cord must take place, thus: Les grdees que fen ai ohienues, 
The favours that I have obtained from them. Sometimes, 
the form of the participle alone decides the sense of the 
phrase, thus: Le peu de viande que fai mangie a aujipour 
me fair e mal, The little meat that I have eaten is sufficient 
to give me pain {1 have eaten some, though not much) ; Le 
peu d^ affection quil m^a marqud, The little affection he has 
shown me (that is, the want of affection). I cannot better 
terminate my remarks on this point than by presentmg 
you with some examples. 

Le peu de science que j'ai acquise me sera avantageuse 
dons un grand nombre de circonstances. Gombien d'enne- 
mis n*a-t-il pas vaincus! Les conventions que nous avions 
faites, vous les avez viol^es. Je reconnais Terreur qui nous 
avait s^duits ! Cette femme s'est mis des chim^res dans la 
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tete. Nous nous sommes rendus maitres de la ville. Yotre 
soeur s'est achete de belles robes. Les lois que s'^taient 
prescrites les Komains. Des modemes se sont imagine 
qu'ils aorpassaient les anciens. Une foule de gens armes 
86 sont mssembl^s ici. Les cordes de cette guitare se sont 
lach^es. La vigne s'est plue dans cette terre. Je Tai vue 
entrer. Je les ai vues passer. 'Nous lui avons accorde 
toates les graces que nous avons pu. II a obtenu toutes 
les favours qu*il a voulu. Les embarras que j'ai su que 
vous aviez. C*est une chose que j'ai cru que vous saviez. 
Les mathematiques que vous n'avez pas voulu que j'^tu- 
diasse. La resolution que vous avez prise d'aller k la cam- 
pagne. Les mesures que vous m'avez conseille de prendre. 
Les fortifications que nos g^n^raux ont ordonn^ de con- 
struire. Les enfants que vous avez fait tomber. J'avais 
plants des poiriers, la s^cheresse les a fait mourir. Votre 
soeur que vous avez laiss^e tomber. Cette maiison que j'ai 
laiss^ batir trop pr^s de la mienne, m'incommode beau- 
coup. H m'a promis plus de services qu'il ne m'en a rendu. 
II y a beaucoup plus de m^daiUes frapp^es a la gloire des 
princes qui ont r^par^ les edifices publics, qu'a Thonneur 
de ceux qui en ont fond^ de nouveaux. La valeur que 
nous en avons reQue. Eousseau (Jean-Baptiste) a fait plus 
de cantates qu'on n'en a mis en musique. La langue 
anglaise n'est pas aussi difficile que je Tavais cru {Stipply 
etre). Cette femme est plus riche que vous ne Taviez 
imaging. Cette jeune demoiselle n'est pas aussi instruite 
que nous Tavions pens^. Ma soeur est toujours la m^me 
que je Fai connue. Les grandes pluies qu'il a fait en 
autonme. Que de soins m'eM co^t^s cette tete charmante ! 
Four r^ussir, il faut s'y prendre de la mani^re que j'ai 
dite. Quelles dures v6rit^s ils se sont dites! Cette chose 
est telle que vous I'avez sumonc^e. 
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GENERAL AND RECAPITULATORY EXAMPLES AND 

EXERCISES. 

[N.6. — Besides trtmslating and re-transIatiDg these examples and 
taming the exercises into French, the pupil should mention in 
what respects they do not accord with the English idiom, and 
where the order of the French words differs from that of the Eng- 
lish. This he may easily do with the aid of the notes which it 
has been thought advisable to add.] 

I. 

L'an deux mille de la creation. Napoleon mourut a 
Sainte-H^l^ne en mil huit cent vingt et un. II a deux 
millions de rente.^ Deux cent cinquante hommes. J'ai 
achet^ un cent d'oeufs, et trois cents de paiUe. II a vingt 
et uri cbeyaux. ^Suivent les signatures. U parle a qui- 
conque veut Tentendre. La poudri^re a saute, et une 
quinzaine de navires sont en feu. !Faites-moi ^re un 
poisson pour diner. Et en meme temps la porte 
de la salle qui venait de s'ouvrir donna passage au 
m^decin. Plus d*un motif m*a entraine a partir. Je 
suis de Vauchelles en Picardie. Le cricri du Foyer, 
par Dickens. Economie PolitiquOi ou Principes de la 
Science des Eichesses. II faut oompatir aux erreurs des 
hommes. L'un et Tautre font un tres-cCiauYais usage du 
don de la parole.^ Jean Van Eyck, sumomm^ Jean de 
Bruges, inventa la peinture a rhuile ainsi que celle sur 
verre. L'ignorance et la d^prayation des moeurs etaient 
telles, que les grands ne se faisaient aucun scrupule d'avouer 
dans les actes publics: Ledit seigneur * * * a declare ne 
savoir ^crire, attendu sa quality de gentilhomme. Ce ^t 
par rinfluence de la soci^t^ des carbonari, que la revolu- 
sion se £t a Naples et en Pigment. Le roi se retira en 
Portugal. 

II. 

Wboever^ says that is wrong. He^ and his wife are 
come. He requires the same day^ a contribution of two 
hundred crowns. It was prohibited under very heavy 
penalties* to meddle with state affairs. You will not re- 
fuse, at least, to pledge me,* aod to drink to their health. 
The vessel is not yet afloat,* though she is soon to receive 
two regiments on board. That is a paddle steamer.' There 
is no other indication. I have met this stranger in the 
United iStates.® Several ietee? ha.ve been given in honour 
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of the general. He had to make use of his aecomplish- 
meiits^° in a foreign land. Do you know the King of" 
Portugal ? I am going to" Denmark, and my brother is 
going to^ China. Popularity,^* a comedy in 5 acts. We 
must^* respect the faiilts of great men, but not imitate 
them. The continual wars had caused*^ the schools esta- 
blished under Charlemagne to be abandoned. The inven- 
tion of paper" contributed, also, much to the propagation 
of intelligence, of the arts and the sciences. General" 
Moore disembarked on the coast of Portugal. I shall be 
very glad, she said to him, if* you come with me. 

in. 

Yous souffrez beaucoup. Non, non," plus maintenant. 
Celui qui lisait le plus haut, le plus distinctement, et le 
mieux, avait un sou le dimanche pour mettre dans le tronc 
des pauvres.* J' en ai une fois autant.' Arrachez-la a la 
solitude. Le regiment tout entier fut fait prisonnier de 
guerre. Je suis pourtant de vos amis. Je suis decide de 
les braver. Je me suis decide* h, partir. Et votre preuve, 
a vous?* EUe avait un bouquet de roses, attache par un 
ruban sole et or. Le due de Savoie s'empara du Piemont. 
Le roi s'etait rendu maltre de Portugal. Ne me voila-t- 
il^ pas bien malade? Que pensera la post^rite? Que de 
pertes nous ont coutees ces orages ! Cette operation leur a 
valu des b^nefic^s considerables. Que de scandales evites! 
que de crimes pr^venus! J*ai paru devanj le juge. Ne 
partez pas si tot, venez me voir auparavant. Si vous etes 
presse, courez devant. Il n*a pas meme le n^cessaire. Je 
ne suis pas si prevenu en sa favour, que je ne voie bien 
ses defauts. Je doute que cet enfant soit jamais savant. 
Puiss^-je vous revoir bientot dans une meiUeure situation! 
Le si^cle oil v^cut le Tasse. IL se porte bien de sa blessure. 
II fut le vainqueur et le p^re de ses sujets. Sa maison est 
tout autre, qu'elle n'etait. Ce chien a les oreilles tout 
^corchees. Quelque belles choses que vdus disiez^ elles ne 
seront pas goiit^es, si vous les prononcez mal. Quelque 
grands torts qu'on leur attribue. Le peuple des vil- 
lages voisins y ^tait present. Une foule d'amis sont 
venus me voir. II n'esf sorte de protestations qu'il ne 
m'a faites. Quelle quantity de regions j'ai parcourues! 
L'arm^e est en campagne. J'ai passe I'^t^ a la campagne. 
J'ai mis des amis en campagne.^ 
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IV. 

Who is it? It is our babbler^ of a neighbour. How 
little is' human prudence the director of events! If effe- 
minacy be sweet, its' consequence is cruel. To see them 
there, before* my eyes, both together, as «/ to brave me! 
Such* was his opinion. So* died this man. The twenty 
thousand francs which this house has cost me.'' Science 
is estimable, but virtue is much more so. Of all the flowers 
of a garden, the rose is that which pleases me most. Your 
brother conducts himself so wisely, that he is loved by 
everybody. May you be happy! She was quite ill. These 
women are quite overcome® with grief. This army has 
entirely perilled.* People esteem egotists little, however 
good qualities they may otherwise^® have. The few" op- 
portunities I have had of showing you my gratitude. That 
is bad for^' the health. She is tiie best child in the world. 
This writing-maater gives handsome copies" to his pupils. 
He has acted like^* a king. My father and mother are con- 
tent.** Are you a father? Poetry is a language" apart 
^ever*^ does a man of good sense attract observation by the 
eccentricity of his costume. Any other*® in your place 
would have done it. He has been" guilty of swinging. 
That man is grossly^ ignorant. There is nothing more 
easy. This vessel has just been launched.'* There is a 
little boy from whom** they have stolen his rabbits. That 
man has been flned^ in 20 francs. He was always Ann in 
the design of forcing the Poles to dethrone^ their ViTig 
themselves. You are a holy man,^ who do every day much 
good in the country. 

V. 

Ce qui tient a la terre, ou qui y touche par qnelqne 
partie, tombe par terre. Un homme qui, en marchant, se 
laisse tomber, un arbre renvers6 par le vent, tombent par 
terre. Le fruit attach^ ^ Tarbre, la tuile qui tombe d'an 
toit, tombent d terre. Cette maison se loue trop cher. 
Tons les hommes doivent s'entr'aider. Ces deux hommes 
se battaient et se disaient des injures. II m' accuse de 
mensonge. Vous m'avez delivre du danger. Je I'ai aver- 
ti de cette faute. Ces lettres n'eurent d' autre effet que de 
mieux faire voir la puissance du roi. Le czar ^tait li^^ 
d'interet avec Tempereur d'Allemagne. Ce bateau s'est 
enfonc4 dans la vase. Ce ^aae est f<ll^. D^mosth^ne et 
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Ciceron ont porte T eloquence a son plus haut periode.'^ 
Dans un certain periode de temps. Voila une periode 
longue.' II a fait la une etrange manoeuvre. C'est un foudre 
d' eloquence. Drogue pour drogue,^ je pref^re la casseau 
sene. J'ai leqa le paquet et la lettre que tu m'as adresses. 
Apr^s six mois de temps ecoules. L'oeuvre de la creation 
fut achevee en six jours. Vos chagrins sont moindres* que 
les miens. Le remade est pire* que le mal. C'est ainsi 
que se sont conduits les plus grands ca^itaines, tels que les 
Scipion, les Turenne, les Maurice, &c. Tons les si^cles 
n'enfantent pas des Comeilles, des Bacines, &c. TTne 
ceremonie des plus interessantes.^ 

VI. 

Judge of the joy> of his sister at this news. Her little 
hat was surmounted hy a long floating feather,^ likewise 
black. One wiU understand without difficulty how very 
striking^ was this contrast. He has been reconciled by 
your care,^ to his sister. A single* individual seemed a 
stranger to what was going on near him. He has probably 
faUen*^ to the bottom of some precipice. Yesterday even- 
ing, in the worst? of the storm. Do not forget what inte- 
rests are in' your hands. To God alone it belongs to un- 
bind what God has bound. I shall see him between this 
and two months.® The* Duke of Montmorenci was then 
governor of Languedoc. These Austrians have been re- 
cruited in^° Tyrol. An unexpected event has come to 
change everything." Louis was the eldest of five boys and 
five girls, who all survived^* their father. It was enoti^h 
to break" one's heart. Caligula and Nero, in comparison 
with^* this monster, were men full of humanity. We re- 
entered, at the close of day,^' our apartment, and they 
brought us a supper like the dinner. I had dreamed of 
Eden, I may say that I have seen it. The effects of" 
Hght and shade. There is not a shade of doubt. He pro- 
posed this affair to the count, a bold man, and one who 
sought to procure himself" consideration. The dog and 
the horse fell, each on his otpn side. The vock}^ was as if 
hewed perpendicularly on its four sides. There was nothing 
more delicious than our awaking. There are some people 
who maintain,^® &c. Such <w^ I had known her at sixteen, 
such I have found her at twenty-five. The old moun- 
taineer lifted^^ his head. 
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VII. 



Le fait est que jamais je n'ai rien entendu de plus bean. 
Et d'oil cela venait-il ? Je voudrais vous Tentendre pro- 
noncer^ h, voas-meme. II a une maison a lui.^ Feu im- 
porte la couleur de ses cheveux. Quel est votre nom? 
Mon nom, peu vous importe. II ne se le fait pas' dire deux 
fois. Gardez-vous-en bien.* Envoyez-moi-la. II a pu 
avoir des torts anciennement, mais il s'en est repenti. H 
grimpe h, cheval tant bien que mal. M. le baron juge que 
ce qu'il avait de mieux k faire c'etait de s'en eSleVy et il 
s'en retouma k son regiment. L'officier n'eut garde' d'etre 
d'un autre avis. Voila pour le pbysique,* maintenant pour 
ce moral. On ne pent juger cette femme qu'a son' point 
de vue. II voulait juger par lui-meme de Tesprit du 
corps. H 8*en revint un beau jour au pays, il y a de cela 
tantot deux mois. Yoilsl une singuli^re et nouvelle ma- 
ni^re de faire fortune. II me fit sur I'Europe une fouls 
de demandes qui montraient h la fois Finteret que cette 
question avait pour lui, et les connaissances et Tintelligenee 
des affaires, peu communes dans un prince de T Orient. II 
se tenait recueilli^ dans la contemplation de Toiseau qui 
venait d'etre Tobjet d'une si tendre compassion. D'abord 
il y a un fait certain. Je n'en demande pas davantage. 
Tout cela sent Forage. La colore est a la fois le plus 
aveugle, le plus violent, et le plus vif des conseillers. 
Laissez-moi juger le coup. Je ne vous re^iserai pas cette 
fois encore. Get or, vous le' voulez consacrer a un tout 
autre usage. Cbose singuli^re! Ou^** Tamiti^ n'est pas 
une vertu, ou il ne pent y avoir de vrai amiti^ qu'entre 
les gens de bien. Quelle belle femme que Madame D. ! 
Quand bien mSme" monsieur se r^soudrait a xm pareil 
mariage. 

VIII. 

He has a little^ money and much knowledge of the world. 
Indirect flattery is that which is most pleasing^ to people 
of delicacy. The more vanity a person has, the more easily 
he is* flattered. Before speaking,* reflect on what you 
are going to say. This woman does much harm without 
suspecting it.' Pray to God for me. This deposition was 
overwhelming* for the accused. Where could he be, if not' 
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on the theatre of the crime? I shoiild recollect that day, 
even if® I lived a hundred years. I leave this very day® 
my country. He regards himself as dishonoured for ever.^** 
That would he had" — it would he the act of a had heart. 
This evening they are to perform a new piece. What do 
they give hefore'* it? The best thin^ is to heckon to him'* 
without calling him. Go in first,^* if you please. Scarcely 
had the Dutch'* evacuated the city of Brussels, when the 
provisional government decreed the independence of Bel- 
gium, and the organisation of an urhan guard to provide 
for the puhlic safety. The enemy were ohliged to pass the 
river in great haste," and to hum the hridges, to save them- 
selves for a moment from the intrepidity of our troops. 

IX. 

Laissez done, monsieur ! Pour ce qui^ est d'ouhlier mes 
amis, &c. II en sera quitte* pour passer quelques jours 
au lit. II convient de remonter en arri^re* de quelques 
h cures. Aussi, comme on Ta vu, s'^tait-elle hat^e de le 
faire appeler, avant meme de prendre la moindre resolution. 
II vaut mieux perdre tout que de rien faire centre sa con- 
science. Je porte^ la sante de mon cousin! Ge jeune 
homme n'etait autre* que le chevalier. J'ai ordre de ne 
remettre ce message qu'k mon maitre, et a lui seul. J'en 
prendrai connaissance.* A propos de litt^rature. C'est de 
la magie! J'ai beau^ le lui dire. II est hon, le petit!® II 
est encore ici, celui-la. Le due se sauva en Elandre. On 
fit, dans la Vendue, des magasins de mati^res combustibles. 
La flotte anglaise bombarda le Havre. Donnez-moi du 
boeuf aux choux. C*est le vin qui s'est echappe* de mon 
verre. Ce gentilhomme etait d^fiint le comte de P. II a 
du se repentir cruellement d'avoir suivi une pareille idee. 
Nos chambres aurient paru trop d^labr^es au plus pauvre 
paysan de nos chaumi^res. La-dessus, on apporta le saint^^ 
sacrement. La pluie n'a pas cesse de tomber un seul in- 
stant. Comment permettez-vous de pareilles choses? Je 
ne m'^tonne plus maintenant si^^ tons ceux qui ont vu ma- 
dame la comtesse lui trouve Tair si triste. H entrait a 
cheval dans la cour du chateau. Je le vis chanceler sur 
la selle. Je m'avan9ais pour le soutenir, lorsqu'il piqua 
des deuz,^^ et s'enfait au galop. La jnment etait toute 
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sellee et, aux etriOTS pres,'' on pouvait la monter. C'est ce 
vin que Noe a plante lui-meme. II fallait s'appfocher 
pour contempler la ricliesse des materiaux. Ce poeme 
sufirait pour rendre ceUbre tout autre poete. Jamais 
spectacle de montagnes ne m'a fait une telle impression. 
Partir, c'est comme mounr. Le capitaine se decide a tout 
braver. C'est la toute la vie. 

X. 

Francis the First, always jealous of the success of^ his 
rival, recommenced the war. What happened* at Pavia 
in 1525 ? Restored to liberty,' he failed to keep his word. 
The ancients gave the name of Gaul to that vast territory 
comprised between the Bbine, the ocean, the Mediterra- 
nean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. To introduce changes* 
into this book would be, without any doubt, to injure its 
value. They fought with fury* on both sides. Be sincere 
with your friends, but use also much* circumspection. Tell 
them always the truth, but not' all the truth. He ob- 
served them secretly.® There will be* enough of you 
without me. It is the most beautiful spectacle that I have 
ever seen in my life.^' This habit becomes, at last,", a sort 
of egotism. He was delicate in'* body as in mind. Then, 
these first measures h^inff taken, they sent ambassadors to 
Charles VIII. They were proclaimed traitors to their 
country; a decree declared them rebels, and promised 5000 
ducats to whoever would bring them in aUve. 

XI. 

Quand nous approchions d'eux {the horses) pour la pre- 
miere fois, les mouvements de leurs oreilles dressees et 
renversees en arri^re, ou tendues en avant, temoignait de 
leur surprise et de leur inquietude. On fit marcher oontre 
lui tout ce qu'il y avait de Sarrasins en AMque. H y a 
comme qui^ dirait vingt-deux ans. C'^tait une benediction 
rien que de la voir. Je vois bien qu*il faut tout vous dire. 
Peu de sites m'ont autant frappe, autant all^che dans mes 
voyages. Une de ces cavemes donne acc^s a la mer. 
Deja meme il levait le bras pour le frapper. II fallut que 
des le lendemain ils vinssent tous rendre hommage an nou- 
veau roi. C'est une place importante par elle-meme. Us 
s'^imaient tant! La pierre roulante nous s^parait seule 
des precipices. D'un cote I'horizon s'entr'ouvrait et laissait 
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voir, par-dessus des sommets moins ^lev^s du Liban, la mer 
de Syrie. II y a done bien des annees de cela? Nous 
p^mes causer, grace* k un peu d'italien et de frangais qu'il 
avait conserve. Elle est, dit-on, remarquablement belle. 
Lui-meme tra^a le plan de la rille. Le peuple est toujours 
idolatre de ce qui est nouveau. Je vais parler d'elle, avant 
de rien' dire des autres. J*ai assez v^cu pour voir les deux 
ravers de la medaille de Thumanite. Je ne crois* ni aux 
institutions aristocratiques ni aux institutions democra- 
tiques la vertu exclusive de perfectionner rhumanit^. L'un 
des assistants s'approcba de lui. Le cavalier riait k gorge 
d^ployee.* Une perdrix blancbe, comme on en rencontre 
parfois dans les montagnes, vint tomber a ses pieds. II 
m'en coutera* trop de vous croire du nombre de ces jeunes 
gens. Je suis seulement^ de ceux qui ne m^prisent pas 
ce qui est au-dessou» d'eux dans Tordre social, tout en 
respectant ce qui est au-dessus. C'etait un blondin d'une 
trentaine d' annees, au visage fier et caustique. La lecture 
des livres de piet^ est* d'un puissant secours dans toutes 
les circonstances de la vie. 

XII. 

In inberiting tbe^ ricbes of bis fatber, Cosmo bad in- 
herited also bis'* influence in public affairs. Tbe republic 
was not willing to be bebind band^ in magnificence witb its 
ally. Tbe treasury of bis family was the richest in all 
France* in pearls, rubies, and diamonds. He resolved to 
imitate this example. So, whether it was** fear or incapa- 
city, be committed folly on folly. I think / have heard it 
said that he was to come back, that tbey were expecting 
him. That man is worth* ten thousand pounds. What' 
the most pressing danger of the state would not bave ob- 
tsdned from its citizens, religious zeal obtained witbout 
trouble. For the cause of the state, they would have® 
sought to elude even tbe smallest extraordinary imposts. 
At least we sball be' able to do it more at our ease. 
From^® the commencement of the religious war in Germany 
till the peace of Munster, nothing great and remarkable 
has happened in Europe in which the reformation has not 
had the principal share. All the events of that epoch are 
connected with it" when tbey are not directly derived from 
it. Kone^' of us knew the road. The minister lives near 
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the palace; go down the whole ^ length of this street, and 
when you are at the end of it, turn into the little street on 
your right; it will conduct you straight to his house. He 
lived a few miles^^ from that. She told me so strange a 
story that it would have appeared a romance,^ only for the 
air of perfect good faith which she had who related it: 
this story is the following. 

xm. 

Gette chaine non interrompue de montagnes fut sillon- 
nee en tout sens par les Eclats de la foudre. Mon cousin 
n'a pas voulu etre des notres.^ Elle reprit avec une cer- 
taine solennite. Qui done pent venir nous visiter k une 
pareille heure et par un pareil temps? II est venu en 
Espagne avec d'autres gentilshommes fran^ais. II est 
brave et habile dans Tart de la guerre, mon maitre. Le 
medecin n'a aucune inquietude et tout va pour le mieux. 
Depuis que nous nous sommes quitt^s il s'est pass^ 
d'etrangcs choses cbez nous. II a' pass^ par le Pont-des- 
Arts. L'armee a passe par Lille. L' empire des As- 
syriens a passe aux Medes. L'empereur est passe. L' em- 
pire des Eomains est pass6. Cette femme n'est plus ni 
belle ni jeune, elle est pass^e. Etes-vous sorti aujour- 
d'hui ? Avez-vous sorti* mon cheval de T^urie ? On I'a 
sorti d'une affaire d^sagr^able. II nest pas encore de- 
Bcendu. G est vous qui avez descendu ce tableau. Resteo^ 
seule, elle se mit sur son balcon. Eefus de part et d' autre. 
Proces pour la succession. Vous devenez fou ! Le moyen 
de ne pas le devenir ? Un duo pour piano et violon. Elle 
est forte de son travail et de son talent. J'ai vu clair 
alors dans I'avenir. II s'adresse a celui dont il etait le 
mieux connu et le mieux appreci^. Encore, si j'y tenais 
k ce monsieur. Elle est heureuse d'etre belle. Aimez-le 
et le respectez.* lis sent bien jolis ses yeux. De quoi ai-je 
Tair ? Qu'est-il' arriv^ ? II y a U certains? vers que je 
serais si heureuse de lui adresser. 

XIV* 

This being demonstrated. The night being come, and 
the reading being finished. The latter began to cry (mt 

* This exercise oontatais some o( iVie mo«t. freqaent cases of ellipsis. ' * 
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immediately and to make efforts to escape.^ There they 
are occupied in* pulling the rope. Let it not displease^ the 
king my father. That being, done, &c. I shall accompany 
you wherever it seems good to you. What would you say 
if I had a condition to make with you ? I forbid you to 
go out /or the space of three days. I find about him some- 
thing like a perfume of violets. If he had gone a little far*- 
ther he would* have suspected my friend. He does not 
know French, and only think that his father has engaged 
for him three teachers ! What sort of a fellow is this 
original? What are you Bajingf You are so* indiscreet 
that I am surprised/ I am very hard to please. What 
must I do to set you at ease? It is a piece of bad taste to 
laugh at those who lose when one wins. Does that cause 
you pain? I do not say that it does. What's the matter* 
with you that prompts you to laugh and to look at me ? 
Why dorCt you go since you are told to go? He always 
talks about marriage. I shall go there even if ^ if it should 
not be advisable. They dispute as to who will go first. 
He lives in th^ Eue Vivienne, at number 59. In what 
direction^ is the Quai Napoleon ? 

XY. 

La jeune femme parlait ainsi que^ deja son frere et le 
cure etaient aupres d'elle. H semblait que les veg^taux 
eux-memes cherchassent k se derober au souffle brulant 
dont ils ressentait deja Tatteinte. Eestez dans le monde 
ce que* la nature vous a fait. Le babillard est un etre 
mixte, qui tient^ a la fois de la portiere et de I'indiscret. 
Pendant plusieurs jours de suite elle se refusa^ a sortir de 
sa chambre. Ge defaut existe plus souvent chez les fem- 
mes que chez les hommes. II n'y restait plus absolument 
personne. Quand bien meme il en serait ainsi. Ouvrant 
la fenetre il fit au dehors un signe de la main. Elle pleu- 
rait a chaudes larmes* en lisant les quelques lignes qui 
suivent. Ne demandez jamais des informations sur un 
tiers* a une personne que vous ne connaissez pas. II est 
condamn^ a mort. Je vous en supplie, ne me quittez pas 
ainsi. II le faut. Ne dites et ne faites jamais rien qui 
puisse amener une discussion politique ou religieuse. II 
ne se fait pas prier. On est si long \ commencer. Pre- 
nons^ que ce fut un reve. Le tete plus en arri^re ! H 
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n'avait pas assez de ses yeux poor contempler la jennefille. 
Soyez iin homme bon, et non pas un bonhomme.® Le 
prince mit-il see menaces k execution ? Une sedition ^clata 
an sujet des impots onerenx qu'il exigeait. Tin grand 
nombres d'habitants eurent leurs biens confisqu^s et vingt- 
six des principanx chefs de la sedition eurent la t^te tran- 
ch^e. Pour faire droit a toutes les exigences, je me suis 
arrets k une autre id^e. C'est ench^rir sur le don, que 
d'^pargner a un homme Thumiliation de demander. L'ami- 
ti^ qui vient au trot s en retoume au galop. II ne fant 
pour cela qu'un pen de memoire. A quoi tient-il' que je 
ne lui rompe en visi^re ? II ne tiendra pas k moi qu'on 
ne vous rende tout I'honneur qui vous est d^. H tient a 
moi que tout se passe bien. L'aveugle^^ enfant croyait k 
ce calme. II ne pouvait croire autre chose que ce que je 
lui disais. Quelle ignoble nature! II avait raison, tout 
autre e^it fait com me lui, et moi-m^me k sa place. II ne 
m'a jamais fait de bien ni de mal. Je sais qu'il m^ne 
grand train" et qu'il sera peut-etre fort aise un jour de 
trouver de quoi vivre. II ne se rendait done pas bien 
compte de tout ce quil y avait de fort et de faible dans 
cette organisation exceptionnelle. Hon frSre ^tait d'un 
commerce plein de charmes. Je suis ^puise^^ de corps et 
d'esprit. Toutes les families proscrites lors du retour de 
Come TAncien en 1434, rentr^rent a Florence. Le peuple 
est toujours avide de changement. On croyait k son inspi- 
ration. Pierre Yettori lui avait appris, assez couramment 
pour qu il put les parler, les langues grecque et latine. 
Que faut-il de plus ? et qu'avez-vous besoin de vous fa- 
tiguer a des joum^es^^ laborieuses? II ne changea ni son 
nom de famille ni ses armes. EUe n'etait pas prodigue de 
louanges. II donna Taumone a qui la lui demandait. Jean 
^tait en tout beni du Seigneur. Les jeimes gens 6taient 
impatients de ce froid controle. Pierre se trouvait de fait, 
sinon de droit, chef de la r^publique. Son amour pour les 
belles-lettres surtout s etait encore accru par le s^jour qu'il 
avait fait a la cour d'Urbin. 

XVI. 

Vous n'avez vu^ de la matinee personne encore? Ainsi 
mourut celui que ses contemporains appelaient le magni- 
fy/ ue Laurent, et que la posterity devait appeler Laurent 
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le Magnifiqae. On rencontrait des villes riches^ bien peu- 
plees, et, sinon libres, du moins heureuses. II ^tait d^cid^ 
a ne pas pousser plus loin son d^vouement k la maison 
d'Aragon. Je rentrai dans la nuit a Paris et gagnai mon 
domicile sans etre reconnu de personne. Quel est done eet 
ami dent on vous mande la mort ? II n'est pas mort, mais 
on desesp^re de sa guerison. Comment trouvez-vous ce 
vin de Moselle? Vaut-il celui du Nekre ? Aulieu de ces 
longues fourchettes a deux dents, ne pourrez-vous pas nous 
en donner de plus petites a trois dents ? Voila* qui est 
fort bien ! Voyons ce que c'est ; de quoi il s'agit. Re- 
posez-vous, s'il vous plait, j'aurai fini dans la minute. Est- 
ce ici que demeure M. le Bailli ? Qui aurai-je Thonneur 
d'annoncer? Montez au premier.' Vous voila de retour ! 
Votre oncle marie bien tons ses enfants; tons ses enfants 
rencontrent bien. La malade avait rencontr^ mieux encore, 
du moins du cote de la fortune; mais ce ne fut jamais ce 
qui le determina dans le mariage de ses enfants. Non^ 
c'est un digne p^re en ce point. Beaucoup d'autres causes 
vinrent encore augmenter leur mefiemce. L'Espagne, dont 
s'appuyaient les catholiques d'Allemagne, faisait alors aux 
habitants des Pays-Bas une guerre violente qui attirait les 
principales* forces espagnoles sur les fronti^res d'Allemagne. 
Le r^forme cessait d^s lors, dans un point tr^s-important, 
d'etre citoyen d'un seul ^tat. Son cercle s'agrandit, il com- 
menqa a juger de son sort par celui des pays qui par- 
tageaient sa croyanee, et a confondre sa cause avec la leur. 
Ce devoir rempli, mon fils et moi nous alliens vaquer* 
dehors a nos travaux. La sagesse nous fait une loi de nous 
conformer a notre humble situation. Mon impr^voytmce 
m'a fait donner tout ce que j 'avals d'argent sur moi. Ses 
filles ^tait belles et brillantes de fratcheur. Je pris^ conseil 
de mes parents et de mes amis. Gette nuit devait decider 
du sort de la ville. On devait reconnaitre les droits du due 
de Milan sur Sarzane. Toute sa c^lebrite consiste a avoir ^t^ 
le pere de Catherine ; aussi sa statue est-elle plus connue 
qu'il ne Test lui-meme. Le general fut ^lu a la majority 
de onze cent trois voix, sur' une totalite de 1507 sufl&rages. 
Mon rival fut depose a I'unanimite. Le peuple fit tout 
ce qu'on voulut, tant il etait deja pret pour la servitude. 
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NOTES TO PRECEDING EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES. 

1. 

ifncome. 'EUip. of (ci. 'Ofipeeoh. 

II. 

iQulconque. *Lui. 'Jour meme. ♦Sous des peines tr^a-gri^yes. *Faire rai« 
son. •& flot— & bord. ''k roues. "Aux Etats-Unis. »0n a — en Thonneur. i*Ta- 
lents d'agrdment en pays Stranger. ^^De. ^Au or en. ^k la or en. ^*La. ^^11 
faut — mais non. ^^Fait ab&udouner. ^Wu. — des lomi^res. i^**Le GenSrat— do. 
I'Que vous veniez. 

III. 

^Ellip. of pas. >Poor-box. 'As much again. *Dieider and ritoudret used re- 
flectively take d ; with avoir^ they require d€ ; and with Hre, de or d. ^Your is 
emphatic. *Foild may be used interrogatiTely in f^uniliar conyersation. ^Pu is 
often omitted before sorte and autre. ^Set at work. 

IV. 

^BabiUard. 'Combien la— «st peu maitresse. ^1a suite en. <Sous mes— tons 
les deux ensemble, ^el 6tait *Ainsi. "'OoHlUb or coat6. sp^nStrees. Tout 
entidre. i«D'ailleur8. "Peu— eues. "Nuit i. "De belles exemples. "En. 
iH^ontents. ^^Langage k part. ^^Jamais un homme— se &it observer. "Toot 
autre k. ^"S'est rendu— d'esoroquerie. soEst d'une ignorance crasse. '^Mis i 
Tcau. **k qui. ^Condamu6 k vingt francs d'amende. '♦DStrdner eux-memes. 
s^Saint homme qui faites. 

V. 

^EUip. of auMoyen. 'Greatest height [Observe that the gender of this noun 
varies according to its signification.] 'Since I must take drugs ; lit drug for dcai. 
Ha speaking of material objects, use ptiu petit, not nuHndre. ^Pire is Uie a^jec* 
tive,in« the adverb. 'One of the most interesting. 

VI. 

iPlume flottante ggalement noire. 'Combien 6tait frappant. 'Par tos soins 
aveo. ♦Un seul personnage— se passait auprds de lui. ^11 sera tomb6 au fond. 
»Au plus fort 7£ntre. 'D'ici a deux mois. »Du. ^oDans le. iiTout changer. 
"Qui survScurent tons k. i»A flendre le. "De — d'humanit^. **& la fin du jour, 
dans— semblable. i^Le jeu des ombres et de la. "pe la. "Le roc — ^taillS k 
plomb--de quatre cdtSs. ^'11 y en a qui prStendent tOTelle jo^k seize ans^ 
telle je. '^Dressa. 

VII. 

^Hear you— yourself. 'Of his own. 'Did not wait to be told. ♦Take good care 
of that *No desire to be. •So much for the exterior. ''In her own. 'Stood 
wrapped up. lUne must never separate the adjective fh>m its noun.] *Where a 
noun in the accusative can be placed at the head of a sentence, the pronoun is 
usu^y employed also. i^Either — or. "If even, or more lit. When really even. 

vni. 

^Un peu — usage du monde. iPeu takes the article when it means a tittU.] 
'Plait le plus aux gens d61icats. 'Plus eile est facile k. ♦De — & ce que. ^Sans 
s'endouter. •Accablante. ''Sinon. ^Quand or quand meme. [In this case, gitand 
takes the conditional.] ^Aiyourd'hui meme. ^^k tout jamais. i^^Ce sertut maL 
"Auparavant iSFaire un signe. "Le premier. i^Avaient-ils— y d6creta— veiller 
i. ^'^En toute h&te-Hie aoustrake ^ 
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IX. 

^As'to forgetting. «Will be quit (rid of it) by passing. *To go bftck. *Propose. 
^Note it. ^Pas is omitted when autre is used for personnet or -when sorte takes 
the place of pas itself. ''May well {that is, in vain) ; iron. ^A form much used in 
familiar discourse, when the noun is a nominative ; but we could not say, le petite 
ilest, &c., the interrogative construction being, le petit est-il bon? ^Echapper 
and approdl/g^ are used both with and without the reflective pronoun, but %l est 
dchappe mex^ indicates a state or condition, while U s'est ichappi presents to our 
mind the picture of an action. ^^Saint precedes a few words to which it is often 
joined, and with which it forms a single idea. ^^Si may take the place of de ce 
que, at this that. ^EUip. of spurs. ^^Except the. 

X. 

iDes 8ucc6s. *Qu'arriva-t-il. ^k la~manqua k. ♦Apporter des changements 
— nuire a. ^Achamement de part et d'autre. •Mettez-y beaucoup. Iklais pas. ^k 
la d^robee. *Vou8 serez assez de monde. '©De. ^^k la longue. ^De. 

XI. 

1 As one might say, /flwi. •Owing to. 'Anything at alL ^Used for affrtbue, hence 
the dative. ^Boisterously. <>Cost me (pain). ''Ellip. of on«. ^Est/or sert 

XII. 

1 Des. *De son. 'En reste de. ♦De toutela — en. ^Aussi — soit — soit or ouinhabi- 
lete, tit-il sottise. sRiche de. 'Ce que— n'eiit pas—robtint son eut cherche 
d, eluder jusqu'auxplus petits. •Pourrons-nous. ><>Depui8 — de religion— jusqu' Ik 
— il n'est rien arriv6 de — ou la r6forme n'ait eu. ^^S'y rattacbent lorsqu'ils n'en 
derivent pas. i*Personne — ne. ^Suivez toute— vous serez — enfilez or entrez 
dans— directement chez lui. ^*k quelques milles de Ik. i*Qu'elle ra'eiit paru — 
sans. Cette histoire, la voici. [Observe that voiei is used in such cases when we 
are going to teU something, and voild when it has been already told.) 

XIH. 

^Of our company. 'When the direction is mentioned, passer takes avoir. Taken 
out. iSortir, when active, takes auotr.) *Supply itant *Even if I esteemed (Zit. 
held to.] The noun is often repeated after the pronoun in familiar conversation. 
^Where there are two verbs used afltenatively in the imperative, it is better, on 
account of the sound, to place the pronoun h^ore the fast ''Observe that an 
interrogative pronoun must always begin a phrase. '^Certains used for plusieurs 
does not take de, as certain employed for un takes no article, thus : Le chaudTon- 
nier dit avoir travaiUi d certain chaudron, qui, tfc. 

XIV. 

iPour s'6chapper. *k tirer. 'N'en d^plaise au. *I1 allaii *D'une indiscre- 
tion. 8Qu'avez-vous k. 'Quand meme. ^An address should be brief, hence the 
omission of these words. It is well to observe here, that after such words as rue^ 
qtiaii&c, the French suppress the preposition de, if tibie following noun be the name 
of a person, but otherwise it is inserted, as the following examples will show : Sue 
St-Jacques, Rue Baillet, Quai Henri IV., Eue St-Paul, Barriire St. Denis; Rue de 
lAUe, Rue d' Amsterdam, Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la Roqaette,Barrikre de Vaugirard, 
Place Louis-le-Grand. But if de form part of a family name, it cannot, of course, 
be omitted, thus: Rue de Richelieu, Rue de Voltaire. *De quel c6t6. 

XV. 

iQue /or lorsque. 'That is, f«l gtt«. 'Partakes. ♦Used reflectively, r«/ii««r re- 
quires d ; othenvise de. ^Bitterly. *A third person. ''Assume. ^Foolishly good- 
natured. »II tient, used negatively or interrogatively, requires ne after it. "Meu- 
tally blind, infatuated. ^^Lives high. "Ellip. of d Vigard. "Day's work. 

XVI. 

lEllip. of dans le courant^ in the course. 'EUip. of ee. 'Ellip. of itage, atory. 
♦Usually precedes the noun. ^Attend out of doors. Took advice ; to take away 
is prerCdre d ox prendre swr. 'Out of* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Pupil. We have now considered, going prettjr far into 
details, the chief difficulties which I have experienced in 
learning the French language, and, aided hy reading and 
ohservation, I hope to derive real advantage from the infor- 
mation you have given me. Before entering on a course 
of reading, however, I wish to consult you as to the works 
hest adapted to insure my future advancement. 
• Teacher. In a language like the French, which possesses 
a literature so varied and extensive, there is ample room for 
choice and ahundance of material to suit every taste. I 
shall only say, then, that, for the present, I strongly re- 
commend you to confine yourself to works which contain 
the familiar and spoken lemguage, and you must not com- 
mit the ahsurdity into which so many learners fall of 
attempting to read the highest efforts of poets and drama- 
tists, till you can at least translate any prose whatever 
readily at sight, and turn any simple English into correct 
French. It will be only then that you can really appre- 
ciate the classical writers, and understand beauties which 
at an earlier period would be only a source of embarrass- 
ment to you. It is incredible what a number of people in 
thiB country pass years poring over the pages of Hacine or 
ComeOle, who, when they go to France, are puzzled as to 
how they should inquire for the omnibus or railway station. 
Pupil. } thank you for this hint. I shall perhaps at 
another tfme consult you, if I have other difficulties to 
solve; in the mean time, good morning. 



THE END. 
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